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PaiXTED IN THE UnXTBD StATES OF AmEEXCA 
By The Coemwall Pebu 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD VOLUME 


With the secona quarter of the seventeenth century we reach a 
period when literature in England becomes active and impassioned in 
so great a variety of forms that it is no longer possible in a summary 
record to mention all the names which naturally attract the historian. 
He is forced to close his ears to many siren voices. His task becomes 
more and more one of selection, and the most serious of his responsi- 
bilities a weighing the sum of qualities which each candidate presents. 
In this he cannot hope or even wish to phase everybody; he must 
follow as consistently as he can a principle adopted in harmony with 
his own temperament and his own line of study. He can, however, 
affirm that if the work of certain authors is not recorded in the 
following pages, it is not that their merit has been neglected, but 
that the exigencies of space have been tyrannical. 

The writer of this volume has to thank two friends in particular for 
invaluable help in its construction. Mr. A. H. Bullen, whose acquaint- 
mce with the poetical history of the seventeenth century is unsur- 
passed, has obliged him by reading the whole of the proofs and by 
making numerous suggestions. Mr. Austin Dobson has shown a 
iimilar kindness by examining the portions of the volume dealing 
with the eighteenth century, and by indicating the very latest bio- 
graphical discoveries. The wide and intimate knowledge of the 
iconography of English literature possessed both by Mr. Bullen and by 
Mr. Austin Dobson has also been placed, with the most generous 
good nature, at the author's disposal, greatly, he believes, to his 
readers’ advantage. 

Among those who have obliged the author with illustrative matter, 
of the highest interest, which had never been reproduced before, must 
be mentioned, with particularly warm acknowledgment, the present 
Lord Leconfield, Sir Charles Tennant and Mr. Clinton Baker, of 
Bayfordbury. 


EDMUND GOSSE. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE DECLINE 
1630-1660 

The decline of letters in England began almost as soon as Shakespeare was 
in his grave^ and by the death of James 1. had become obvious. The period 
which we have now to consider was illuminated by several names of very 
high genius both in prose and verse, and by isolated works of extraordinary 
value and beauty. In spite, however, of the lustre which these give to it, no 
progress was made for thirty years m the general structure of literature ; at 
best, things remained where they were, and, in literary history, to stop still 
IS to go back. It is possible th<it we should have a different tale to tell if 
the most bi illiant Englishman who survived Shakespeare had realised what 
it was possible to do with the tongue of his country. At the close of James’s 
reign Francis Bacon stood, as Ben Jonson put it, * 4 he mark and acme of 
our language,” but he gave its proficients little encouragement He failed, 
for all his intuition, to recognise the turn of the tide ; he thought that books 
written in English would never be citizens of the world. Anxious to address 
Europe, the universe, he felt no interest in his English contemporaries, and 
passed through the sublime age of Elizabethan poetry without conceding 
the fact of its existence. 

When Bacon died, in 1626, he left English literature painfully im-j 9 MM 
poverished. For the next fifteen years it may be said that prose of the 
higher kind scarcely existed, and that there threatened to be something like 
a return to barbarism. But a work which belongs to a slightly earlier period 
must first of all be discussed. No book is more characteristic of the coming 
age, of Its merits alike and of its faults, than that extraordinary emporium, 
the Anatoffff of Melancholy^ first issued in 1621. Robert Burton, a clergy- 
man, mainly resident at Christchurch, Oxford, was the author of this vast 
monograph on what we should now call neurasthenia. The text of Burton 
has been unkindly styled a collection of clause-heaps, and he is a typical 
example of that extreme sinuosity, one of the detestable tricks of the 
schools, to which the study of the ancients betrayed our early seventeenth- 
century prose-writers. Of the width of reading of such men as Bacon 
and Burton and Hales there have been no later specimens, and these 
writers, but Burton above all others, burden their folio pages with a 
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gorgeous spoil of proofs" and 'illustrations" from the Greek and Latin 
authors. The AfMtotny of Melancholy^ though started as a plain medical 
dissertation, grew to be, practically, a huge cento of excerpts from all 
th^ known (and unknown) authors of Athens and Rome. All Burton’s 
treasure was in Minerva’s Tower, and the chamber that he fitted up there 
has been the favourite haunt of scholars m every generation. In his own 
his one book enjoyed a prodigious success, for it exactly suited and richly 
indulged the temper of the time. But Burton, delightful as he is, added 
nothing to the evolution of English prose in this its dangerous hour of 

■ crisis. The vogue of his 

entertaining neurotic com- 
pendium ically tended to 
retard the purification of 
the language. 

Robert Burton (1577- 
1640) was bom at Lindley, in 
Leicestershire, on the 8th of 
February 1577. His father 
was a country gentleman, 
Ralph Burton. He was edu- 
cated Nuneaton 

Sutton 

in 1593 he nas as a 

lege, whence, 1599, 

he passed to as 

a He took orders in 

1614, scarcely any record 
his career the 

versity having been preserved, 
but we pre- 

sented to the vicarage of 
Thomas’s, 

Robert Burton the rectory of Segrave which 

AfUrtkt Portrait ^aBtauntntCoikge, Oxford Ix)rd Berkeley gave him in 

ado to his djring day.** The famous Anatomy of Melancholy first appeared in 1621, 
and was written by Burton in his rooms in collie. Burton sufiered from the 
hypochondria he desenbed; we are told that “he would fall into such a state of 
despondency that he could only get rehef by going to the bridge-foot at Oxford, 
and bearing the bargemen swear at one anoAer.” He was evidratly looked upon 
as a very origiiial charactei at Oxford, and his “merry, fiicete, and juvenile*’ con- 
versation was much sought after. Burton died in his college rooms, not wilhout 

suspicion of suicide, on the a5th of January 1640, and was buried in Christ Church 

Cathedral A Latin comedy of Philosopkaster^ written by Burton in z6o6, remained 
in MS. until 1862. 
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From the "Akatomy or MELANCHOLy” 

Vdlantary solitaiuiess is that which is fiuniliar inth mdancholyi and gently brings 
on, like a Siren, a shooing-hom, or some Sjdiinz, to this irrevocable golf ; a primary 
cause, Piso calls it ; most pleasant it is at first to such as are melancholy given, to lie m 
bed whole days, and keep their chambers, to walk alone in some solitary grove, betwixt 
wood and water, by a brook side^ to tn^itate upon some deh^tsome and pleasant 
subject, which shall afiect them most ; omaMis tnsania^ and mentis gratisstmus errer. 
A most incomparable delight it is so to melancholue and build castles in the air, to 
go smiling to themselves, acting an infinite variety of parts, which they suppose and 
strongly imagine they represent, or that they see acted or done. . • . ^ delightsome 
are these toys at first, th^ could spend whole days and nights without sleep, even whole 
years alone in such contemplations and fantastical meditations, which are like unto 
dreams ; and they will hardly be drawn from them, or willingly interrupt So pleasant 
their vain conceits are, that they hinder their ordinary tasks and necessary business; 
they cannot addiess themselves to them, or almost to any study or employment : these 
fimtastical and bewitchmg thoughts so covertly, so feelingly, so urgently, so continually, 
set upon, creep in, insmuate, possess, overcome, distract and detail them, they cannot, 
I say, go about their more necessary business, stave off or extricate themselves, but 
are ever musing, melancholizing and earned along, as he (they say) that is led round 
about an heath with a Puck in the night 

HiUmywortk Probably the strongest prose work produced in England during 
the dead time of which we are speaking is William Chillingwokth's 
Retigum of Protestants (1637). This divine was somewhat slighted in his 
own age, as giving little show of learning in his discourses; but 
the perspicuity of his style and the force of his reasoning commended 
him to the Anglican divines of the Restoration. It is characteristic that 
Tillotson had a great admiration for this humane latitudinanan, and that 
Locke wrote, ^Mf you would have your son reason well, let him read 
Chillingworth." 

William Chillingworth (1602-1644) was a son of a mayor of Oxford of the 
same name; he was bom in that city in October 1602. In 1618 he became a 
scholar of Trinity College, took his degree in 1620, and m 1628 was elected 
fellow of his collie. The famous Jesuit, John Fisher (whose real name was John 
Fercy)^ was now very active in Oxford, and Chillingworth became one of his converts. 
He retired to Douai, but Laud, who took a great interest in him, kept up a 
correspondence with him, and persuaded him m 1631 to leave the Jesuits and return 
to Oxford He was still a Catholic, but about the year 1634 his scruples were 
removed and he finally declared for Protestantism. Chillingworth was taunted with 
inconsistency of temper and judgment, and he began his Rehgion of Protestants n 
safe wegt io Sahathn as an apologia; it appeared in 1637. Before this, he had been 
urged to take orders in the Church of England, but his conscience had been too sensi- 
tive. In 1638, however, these difficulties also were removed, and Chillingworth became 
Chancellor to the diocese of Salisbury, with the prebend of Brixworth attached. He 
was a xealous Royalist, and took part, more as a military engineer than as a cha plMn, 
in the si^ of Gloucester. He was taken prisoner at the surrender of Arimdd 
Castle in December 2643. He was already ill, and was permitted, when the rest of 
the prisoners were marched to London, to be carried to the Bishop’s palace in 
Chich e ster, where he died on the 30th of January i6aa. was originally deni ed 
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C 3 in 8 tian bunal by the Presbjrteiian garrisoni who, however, eventually allowed his 
body to be placed in Chichester Cathedral. At his burial there was an unseemly pro- 
testation, and at the close of a wild diatnbe^ a fanatic flung into the grave a copy 
of Chillingworth’s book *‘to 
rot^” he said, “ with its 
author, and see corruption.” 

Chillingworth’s sermons were 
collected in 1664. 

From the ** Religion of 
Protestants ” 

As nothing by water can 
be made more cold than 
water, nor by fire more hot 
than file, nor by honey more 
sweet than honey, nor by gall 
more bitter than gall ; or if 
you will suppose it infused 
without means, then that 
power which infuseth into 
the understanding assent, 
which bear analogy to sight 
in the eye, must also infuse 
evidence, that is, visibility 
into the object, and look 
what degree of assent is in- 
fused into the undei stand- 
ing, at least the same degiee 
of evidence must be infused 
into the object And for you 
to require a strength of credit 
beyond the appearance of the 
object's credibility, is all one 
as if you should require me 
to go ten mile an horn upon William Ctaillingworth 

a hone that will go but five ; A>*-, v 

to discern a man certainly 

through a mist or cloud that makes him not certainly discernible; to hear a sound 
more clearly than it is audible , to understand a thing more fully than it is intelligible ; 
and he that doth so, I may well expect that his next injunction will be that I must 
see something that is invisiUe, hear something inaudible, understand something that is 
wholly unintelligible. 


The masterpiece of Chillingworth stands almost alone, in a sort of Ajsqpi 
underwood of Theophrasticin character-sketches. Among these must be 
named the popular Microcosmography {1628) of John Earle (1601-1668), 
and the Resolves of Owen Feltham (i 6 oo?-i 677 ?), which was published 
about the same time. These latter were technically essays. The fashion for 
these studies was greatly encouraged by tlie decay of the drama, and 
particularly by that of comedy. This decay is one of the most extraordinary 
features of the time, and requires particular attention. The brief and 
magnificent school of English drama, begun by Kyd and Marlowe scarcely 
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if iht Drama 


mofc than a generation before, having biased and crackled like a forest 
fire fed with resinous brandies^ sank almost in a moment, and lingered 

■ only as a heap of vdiite ash and 

glowing charcoal. 

The causes of the rapid decline 
of the drama have been sought 
in the religious and political dis* 
turbances of the country; but if 
we ejcamine closely, we find that 
stage-poetry had b^n to be re- 
duced in merit before those dis- 
turbances had taken definite shape. 
It will probably be s<ifer to recog- 
nise that the opening out of national 
interests took attention more and 
more away from what had always 
been an exotic entertainment, a 
pleasure mainly destmed for the 
nobles and their retainers. There 
was a general growtli of enthu- 
aasm, of pubhc feeling, through- 
out England, and this was not 
favourable to the cultivation of a 
species of entertainment such as 
the drama had been under Eliza- 
beth, a cloistered art destined ex- 
clusively for pleasure, without a 
didactic or a moral aim. hor 
many years there continued to 
persist an interest in the stage 
wide enough to fill the theatres, 
Tiil»fa{:e of Pdihims "RcMdTaa” p£ jjjg growing suspicion 

of such amusements; but the audiences rapidly grew less select and 
less refined, less able to appreciate the good, and more tolerant of the 
rude and bad. In technique there was a falling off so abrupt as to be 
quite astonishing, and, not easily to be accounted for. The ''sons'* of 
Ben Jonson, trained as they had been at his feet, sank into forms that 
were primitive in their rudeness. The curious reader may pursue the 
vanishing genius of poetic drama down through the writings of Randolph, 
of Jasper Mayne> of Brome, of Cartwright, till he finds himself a be- 
willed spectator of the last gibberings and contortions of the spectre in 
the inconceivable "tragedies" of Suckling. If the wits of the universities, 
highly trained, scholarly young men, sometimes brilliantly efficient in other 
branches of poetry, could do no better than this, what wonder that m 
ruder hands the very primitive notions with regard to dramatic construction 
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•nd propnety were forgotten. Before Shakespeare had been a quarter 
of a century in his grave^ Shirley was the only person left writing in 
England who could give to fiction in dialogue the very semblance of a work 
ofart 

We must pause for a moment to observe a highly interesting pheno> 
menon. At the very moment when English drama was crumbling to dus^ 
the drama of h ranee was springing into vigorous existence. The conjectured 
year of the performance of 
our last great play, the 
Broken Heart, of Ford, is 
that of the appearance of 
the earliest of Corneille's 
tragedies. So rapidly did 
events follow one another, 
that when that great man 
produced Le Cid, English 
drama was moribund; when 
his Rodogune was acted, it 
was dead ; and the appear* 
ance of his Agisilas saw it 
re-arisen under Dryden in 
totally diflerent forms, and 
as though from a different 
hemisphere. It is impos* 
sible not to reflect that if 
the dramatic instmet had 
been strong in Milton, the 
profoundest of all religious 
tragedies might happen to 
be not that Pofyeucte which 
we English have enviously 
to admire in the litera- 
ture of France, but a play 
in which the noblest ideas 
of Puritanism might have 
been posed against worldly philosophy and sensual error. Yet even for 
a Milton in 1643 the ground would not have been clear as it was 
for Corneille. The French poet had but to gather together and lift 
into splendid distinction elements whose main fault had been their 
imperfection. For him, French tragedy, long preparing to blossom, 
was reaching its spring at last ; for us, our too brief summer was at an 
end, and, cloyed vrith fruit, the drama was hurrying through its inevitable 
autumn. If Ben Jonson, tired and old, had felt any curiosity in glancing 
across the Channel, he might have heard of the success of a goodly number 
of pieces by a poet destined, more exactly than any Englishman, to carry out 
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Jonson’s own ideal of a tragic poet. He had desired that a great tragedian 
should specially excel in ** civil prudence and eloquence," and to whom can 
these qualities be attributed if not to Corneille ? The incoherent and scarce 
intelligible Englibh dramatists of the decline were as blankly ignorant of the 
one as of the other. 

The laxity of versification which our poetic drama permitted itself had 
much to answer for in the degradation of style. Ben Jonson had been too 

stiff; Shakespeare, with a 
divine instinct, hung bal- 
anced across the point 
which divides hardness of 
versification from looseness ; 
but in the soft hands of 
Fletcher, the borders were 
already overpast, his fol- 
lowers became looser and 
more sinuous still, and the 
comparative exactitude of 
Massinger and Shirley was 
compromised by their lan- 
guor. The verse of Ford, 
it IS true, is correct and 
elegant, with a slight rigidity 
tliat seems pre-Shakespear- 
ian. But among the names 
which follow these we find 
not one that understood 
what dramatic blank verse 
should be. If there be an 
exception, it is William 
Cartwright, whose plays, 
although they smell too 
much of the lamp, and 
possess no aptitude for the 
theatre, pour a good deal of 
waxen beauty into moulds 
liraiiui Cutwriffht of stately metre. It was of 

Qjjford poet, 

who died, still very young, in 1643, that Ben Jonson said, *‘My son 
Cartwright writes all like a man." 

William Cartwright (1611-1643) was the son of an innkeeper at Cirencester^ 
and was bom in September 161 1 near Tewkesbury. (According to another but less 
probable account he was bom in August 1615.) He was educated at Westminster, 
and was in 1638 elected student of Christ Church College, Oxford. He took 
his degree in 1635, and entered the Church, becoming "the most florid and 
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■enphiad preacher in the Universitj ” He was stiU at Oxford when the Gva War 
broke out, and suffered for his opinions. On «he spth of November 1643 he died 
of what was called “camp’disease.” The kii^ went into mourning on the occasion 
of Cartwright’s funeral in 


Christ Church Cathedral^ andg 
even in the midst of the 
national troublesg the young 
poet’s death was looked upon 
as a public calamity. Of his 
four plays the best-known, 
Tke Royal Slave^ was acted 
in Oxford in 1636, and 
printed in 1639. Cart- 
wright’s poems were first 
collected in 1651. The 
extravagant opinion of his 
genius which prevailed in 
the middle of the seven- 
teenth century is scarcely 
justified by his writings, 
although his plays have 
merit He was very hand- 
some ardent, and eloquent, 
and all Oxford seems to have 
been captivated by his extra- 
ordinary personal charm. 

Of the life of Richard 
Brome very little is knoarL 
He was Ben Jonson’s servant 
in his youth, and there was 
friendship between master 
and man until Jonson’s 
death. The earliest known 
attempt which Brome made 
to produce a drama was in 
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Ont ^ Uu holy, t *oiher ^ Uut Uluide^, 

^TTim hy Uu C raver Je, ^hai with nuui 
Wee fkutAeOrr/me drQd,k€€'s eiranmjole etulji 

niimi hy j oivnr pen* Jet 

^Tlygd evkv remi'i u muil Uunk€ kee ttttrJkmB ^ 


Ridiard Brome 


concert with Ben Jonson’s son In^ption by AUxander Brome 

in 1623. Brome made no 

secret of his dependence on the greater poet, and he was accused of gathering up, 
in his own plays, Jonson’s “sweepings.” The most readable of his twenty plays 
are The Sparagus Garden^ published in 1640; The Antipodes, 1640; and A Jovial 
Crew, 1641. At this time Brome’s talent seems to have reached its highest point; 
he probably ceased to write plays when the theatres were closed in 1642. It is 


believed that Brome died in 1653. 


juper Maync (1604-1672), bom at Hatherleigh in Devon, was educated at 
Westminster, and at Christ Church CoUege, Oxford. He took holy oiders in 1631, 
and in time became Canon of Christ Church and Archdeacon of Chichester. He 
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died in ooltege on the 6th of December 1672, and is buried in the CathednL He 
wrote a striking play, Tkt AfaUk, 1639. Jasper Mayne was celebrated fiv his 
facetious humour, of whidi some veiy vulpv qwdmens have been preserved, and he 
was a favourite of Charles IL 

In one department of poetry, however, there is something else to chronicle 
than decline. The reign of Charles 1 ., so uniUustrious in most branches of 
literature, produced a very fine school of lyric poets. Among these John 
Milton was easily the greatest, and between the years 1631 and 1637 he 
contributed to Engiish literature about two thousand of the most exquisite, 
the must perfect, the most consummately executed verses which are to be 
discovered in the language. This apparition of Milton at Horton, without 
assocrates, without external stimulus. Virtue seeing "to do what Virtue 
would, by his own radiant light," this is one of the most extraordinary 
phenomena which we encounter in our history. Milton was bom in z6o8, 
and proceeded to Cambridge in 1625, where he remained until 1632. During 
these seven years the eastern University was one of the main centres of 
poetical animation in the country; several true poets and a host of 
poetasters were receiving theu- education there. The poems of Dr. Donne, 
handed about in MS., were universally adnured, and were the objects of 
incessant emulation. 

Of all this environment, happily but surpriringly, not a trace is to be 
found on Milton. We find, indeed, the evidences of a loving study of 
Shakespeare and of the ancients, and in his earliest work a distmct 
following of those scholars of Spenser, Giles and Phineas Fletcher, who 
had been prominent figures at Cambridge just before Milton came into 
residence. What drew the young Milton to Giles Fletcher it is not difficult 
to divine. Tliat writer’s Christs Victory and Triun^h had been a really 
important religious poem, unequal in textuie, but rising at its highest to 
something of that pure magnificence of imagination winch was to be 
Milton’s aim and glory. Phineas Fletcher had composed a Scriptural 
poem, the AfoUyonists, which was published in 1627. This was a frag- 
ment on the fall of the rebel angel^ and Milton must have been 
greatly struck with it, for he paid it the compliment of borrowing con- 
siderably from it when he came to write Paradise Lost When, at the 
close of 1629^ Milton began his Ode on the Morning of Christs Nathity, 
be was still closely imitating the form of these favourites of his, the 
Fletcher^ until the fifth stanza was reached, and then he burst away 
in a magnificent measure of his own, pounng forth that hymn which 
carried daborate lync.1l writing higher than it had ever been taken before 
in England. 

But, gorgeous as was the Na^vity Ode, it could not satisfy the scrupulous 
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II 


instinct of Milton. Here were fire, melody, colour; what, then, was 
lacking? Well, purity of style and that "Doric delicacy" of which Milton 
was to be the prototype— these were lacking. We read the Nativity Oda 
with rapture, but sometimes with a smile. Its language is occasionally 
turbid, incongruous, even absurd. We should be sorry that **the chill 
marble seems to sweat," and that "the sun in bed . . . pillows his chin 
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Miltoa's Sonnet on his Twentj-*third Birthday 

(/>VM tkeonginalMS, in Trtnity Colltigt Library) 


How noM hath Time tha auttla theda of Yoath 
Stdiie on hu wine my throe & twenuth yeero 
mv hailing dayn fly on foil oareere 

but my I ite ■pnng no bod or blowome dieor'tb 
Perhappo my nemblauca might deoeaoe y« truth 
that 1 to manhood am amo'd oo neera 
& inward npene me doth much lease appaare 
that tome more tymelyhappie apints indu’th 


Yet be it lease or more, or soone or alow 
It shall be still in strictest measure even 
to that hamo lot however nieane or high 
toward w* Tyme leads me, & the will of ho 
all IS if 1 have grace to use it ao 
as ever in my great taak raaistera nye 


upon an orient wave," if these were not hke the tricks of a dear and valued 
friend, oddities that seem part of his whole exquisite identity. Such ex« 
crescences as these we have to condone in almost all that we find 
delightful in seventeenth-century literature. We may easily slip into 
believing these conceits and flatnesses to be in themselves beautiful ; 
but this is a complacency which is to be avoided, and we should rather 
dwell on such a stanza of the Nativify Odt as xix., in which not a 
word, not a syllable, mars the distinguished perfection of the poem, but 
in which every element combines to produce a solemn, harmonious, and 
imposing effect 
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The ondet are dnmb^ 

No voice or hideous hum 
Runs throi^h the archM roof in words deceiving; 

Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 

With hollow shndc the steep of Delphos leaving. 

No nightly trance, or breath^ spell. 

Inspires the pale-^d priest from the proidietic cdL 

The evolution of Milton continued, though in 1630 we find him (in the 
Passion) returning to the mannerisms of the Fletchers. But, in the Sonnet on 
kis Twentjhthird Birthday he is adult at last, finally dedicated, as a priest, to 
the sacred tasks of the poetic life, and ready to abandon all the earthly gross- 
ness'* which dragged down the liteiature of his age. And next we hear him 
put the golden trumpet to his lips and blow the melodies of At a Solemn 
Music^ in which no longer a trace of the "metaphysical" style mars the 
lucid perfection of utterance, but in which words arranged with consummate 
art summon before us a vibion not less beatific than is depicted by Dante in 
his Paradiso or by Fra Angelico in his burning frescoes. Beyond these 
eight-and-twenty lines, no poet, and not Milton himself, has proceeded. 
Human language, at all events in English, has never surpassed, in ecstasy 
of spiritual elevation or in pure passion of melody, this little canzonet, 
which was, in all probability, the first-fruits of Milton's retirement to 
Horton. 


At a Solemn Musia 

Blest pair of sirens, pledges of heaven’s joy, 
Sphere-bom, harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse; 
Wed your divine sounds, and mix’d power employ, 
Dead things with inbreathed sense able to pierce ; 
And to our high-rais’d phantasy present 
That undisturbed song of pure concent, 

Aye sung before the sapphire-colourid throne 
To Him that sits thereon, 

With saintly shout, and solemn jubilee ; 

Where the bright seraphim, in burning row, 

Their loud uplifted angel-trumpets blow ; 

And the cherabic host, in thousand quires. 

Touch their immortal harps of golden wires, 

With those just spints that wear victorious palwie, 
Hymns devout and holy psalms 
Singing everlastingly : 

That we on earth, with undiscording voice; 

May rightly answer that melodious noise. 

As once we did, till dispropoition’d sin 
Jarrid against nature’s chime, and with harsh din 
Broke the fair music that all creatures made 
To then: great Lord, whose love their motion sway’d 
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la perfect ^pason, whilst they stood 
In first obedience, and their state of good. 

Oh, may we soon again renew that song. 

And keep m tune with heaven, till God, ere long 
To His celestial consort us unite. 

To live with Him, and sing m endless mom of light 1 


In the sylvan Buckinghamshire village, " far from the noise of town, and 
shut up in deep retreats,"* 


Milton abandoned himself 
to study and reflecbon. 
He was weighed upon, 
even thus early, by a 
conviction of his sublime 
calling ; he waited for 
the seraphim of the Eter- 
nal Spirit to touch his 
lips with the hallowed 
fire of inspiration, and he 
was neither idle nor rest- 
less, neither ambitious nor 
indifferent. He re<id with 
extreme eagerness, rising 
early and retiring late ; 
he made himself master 
of all that could help 
him towards his mysteri- 
ous vocation in Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian, and 
English. To mark the 
five years of his stay at 
Horton, he produced five 
immortal poems, L' Alle- 
gro, II Penseroso, Arcades, 
Comus, Lyetdas, all essenti- 
ally l3n:ical, though two 
of them assume the semi- 
dramatic form of the 
pageant or masque, a 
species of highly arti- 
ficial poetry to which 
Ben Jonson and Cam- 
pion had lent their 
prestige in the preceding 
age. 



Frontispiece to MOton’e Poenie, 1645 

“ Wh^t Milton Uioiight wlien thu engraving of himself woi hhown him, 
we r in only gueis Hut, iiistud of having it caiic.elkd, he let it go forth 
with the volume, — only taking his revenge by a practical joke at tho 
rnifraver's expense He uflei^ him some lines of Greek verve to bo 
rngnived orntfAentally under the pmtiait , and these liiioa the poor aitiar 
did innocently engiavo, little thinking what they meant* An fiogliah 
tianslation of them may run thus — * 

Ih it in unskilful haml hod carved thia pnnt 
You'd say at once, Bering the living face ; 

Hut, finding here no jut of me, my frienda, 

Laugh at the wretched artist^i mis-attempt.' 

(FVom Ihe tf John Mtitm, 

By David Masion, 1C. A., LLoDlI 
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The ineftible refinement and dignity of these poems found a modest pub* 
lidty in 1645. But the early poetry of Milton captured little general favour, 

and one small edition of it 
for nearly thirty 
Few imitated or 
influenced by Mil- 
lyrics, and until the 
eighteenth century was well 
advanced they were scarcely 
read. Then their celebrity 
began, and from Gray and 
Collins onward, every Eng- 
lish poet of eminence has 
paid his tribute to II Pen- 
seroso or to Lycidas. If we 
examine closely the diction 
of these Horton poems, we 
sh ill find that in almost all 
of them (in Comus least) a 
mannerism which belonged 
to the age faintly dims their 
purity of style. Certain 
little tricks we notice are 
It.ilianisms, and the vogue 
of the famous Marino, 
author of the A done, who 
had died while Milton was 
at Cambridge, was respon- 
sible, perhaps, for some- 
thing. But, on the whole, lyrical poetry in this country has not reached 
a higher point, in the reflective and impersonal order, than is reached in the 
central part of L' Allegro and in the Spirit's epilogue to Comus. • 



Titl»fags of “Comiia," Fust Edition 


The Epiloruk to “Comus." 

Sfir, To the ocean now I fly, 

And those happy dunes that he 
Where day never shuts hts eye. 

Up in the broad fields of the dey ; 

There 1 suck the liquid air. 

All amidst the gardens fair 
Of Hesperus, and his daughters three 
That sing about the golden tree : 

Along the crisped shades and bowers 
Revels the spruce and jocund Spring ; 
The (j races, and the rosy-bosom’d Hours, 
Thither all their bounties bring ; 
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There eternal summer dwells. 

And west-winds, with musky wing, 

About the ccdam alleys fling 
Nard and cassia’s balmy smells ; 

Ins there, with humid bow. 

Waters the odorous banks, that blow 
Flowers of more mingled hue 
Than her purfled scarf can shew ; 

And drenches with Elysian dew 
(List, mortals, if your ears be true,) 

Beds of hyacinth and roses, 

Wheie young Adonis oft reposes, 

Waxing well of his deep wound 
In slumber soft, and on the giound 
Sadly sits the Assyiian queen : 

But far above m spangled sheen. 

Celestial Cupid, her fam’d son, advanced. 

Holds his dear Psyche sweet entranced. 

After her wandenng labouis long. 

Till free consent the gods among 
Make her his eternal bride. 

And from her fair unspotted side 
Two blissful twins are to be bom, 

Youth and Joy , so Jove hath sworn. 

But now my task is smoothly done, 

1 can fly, or 1 can run. 

Quickly to the green earth’s end, 

Wheto the bow’d welkin slow doth bend. 

And from thence can sair as soon 
To the coiners of the moon. 

Mortals, that would follow me. 

Love Virtue ; she alone is free : 

She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the spheiy chime ; 

Or if Virtue feeble were. 

Heaven itself would stoop to her. 

John Milton (1608-1674) was Iwm at the shop of The Spread Eagle, Bread Street, 
Cheapside, on the 9th of Deiemlx-r 1608. His father was a musician, and by trade 
a wealthy scnvcncr. Milton was a day-pupil at Sl Paul’s Si'hool under Alexander 
Gill, esteemed tlie most skilful s« hoolmasler of the age, but he seems to have owed 
still more to Thomas Young, a private tutor in his father’s house. He went up to 
Cambridge, where he was admitted a pensioner of Christs College on the isth of 
February 1625. At the University, Milton disagreed with the authorities, and was 
rusticated for a timej Aubrey hoard that he was even flogged, but it is certain that he 
committed no moral fault He was even known, for the upnghtness of his behaviour 
and the beauty of his countenance, as the L<ady of Christ s. Milton left Cambrid^^ 
in July 163a, and retired to his father’s country house at Horton, Bucks, where his 
mother’s tomb is still to be seen in the parish church. In this bmtiful and 
sequestered hamlet he spent nearly six years in aiduous self>education, taking poetry u 
his solemn vcxxition ; and here he read the Greek and I.atin writers, bringing to thm 
Study spirit and judgment equal or supenor.” It was during this period (163a— 
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1638) thai Milton compoBed L*Alkgro^ II I^nserasa^ Lycidas^ and Camus. The last^ 
mentioned was a masque, the music by Henty Lawes, written in 1637 to be performed 
at Ludlow Castle by the family of the £^1 of Bridgewater. It was anonymously 
printed at the time, and in 1638 lycidas was included in a garland of elegies over 
Edward King. These were the first, and long the only, public appearances of Milton, 

and these were semi-private. Milton’s mother 
died in 1637, and the poet prepared for 
foreign travel. Before he started for Italy, 
he consulted the great Provost of Eton, & 
Henry Wotton, who knew Italy Uioroughly. 
He received the famous advice, Pensien 
stretti^ ed t/ visa seioito (“Keep your thoughts 
shut up and your eyes open ”). Such advice 
was doubtless needed by the fearless and 
dreamy Puntan poet Milton reached Paris 
early in 1638, and by August was in Florence, 
where he spent two months. Here he was 
airdidlly received by the Academies, and 
recited not Latin merely but even Italian 
verses with applause. The poet Francini 
addressed a eulogistic ode to the Swan from 
Thames. Milton passed on by Siena to 
Rome, where his welcome was not so warm as 
it had been in Tuscany. We know little or 
nothing of his impressions of Rome, except 
that his emotions wrere exquisitely tnmbled by the beauty of two Roman ladies, 
one of whom was Leonora Baroni, the famous singer, whom he met and heard 
at the Palazzo BarbcrinL In November he went on to Naples, whither he earned 
an introduction to the great Italian patron of letters, Manso^ Marquis of Villa, 
who entertained him. towards the end of December 1638, Milton turned north 
again, abandoning his intention of pushing on to Sicily and Greece. In March 
1639 he visited the blind and aged Galilc*o in his villa at Gioello near Arcetn. 
From Florence he went over to Venice, where the state of public affairs in England 
smmed him to return home. In June he was with the Diodatis in Geneva : these were 
the parents of his intimate friend, Carlo Diodati, who had died in August 1638, and for 
whom he wrote the Epitaphium Damoms. In this poem he practically took farewell of 
Latin verse. In August 1639, returning to London, Milton settled first in lodgmgs in St 
Bride’s Churchyard, and then in “a pretty garden-house” in Aldersgate, where he 
devoted himself to literature. The only other oexupation he allowed himself was the 
education of his nephew^ for he was beginning to take a particular interest in the 
farmalion of the youthful mind. In the summer of 1643, abruptly and perhaps 
injudiciously married Mary Powell, the daughter of an Oxfordshire J.P., a convinc^ 
Cavalier. But his austere life had ill fitted him to cajole a lively young woman, and 
after a few weeks Mrs. Milton fled back to her fiunily. Oddly enough, Milton seems 
to have settled down at once to compose arguments in fiivour of divorce^ while 
apparently desiring nothing more than to be reconciled to his wife, who in fiu:^ 
two years later, returned to him. From 1641 to 1645 Milton was engaged in the 
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pnUication of incessant controversial pamphlets on pohtical and ethical subjects. 
In September 1645 he moved into a larger ^ouse, in the Barbican, where^ after the 
battle of Naseby, he generously gave a home to his wife’s now bankrupt family; here 
Mr. Powell died in January 1647, and the father of Milton two months later. Another 
change of residence took the poet, in the autumn of the same year, to High Ilolbom* 
In these years the majonty of his sonnets were written ; he was living in the most 
studious retirement, little affected by public events But in Alarrh 1649, the 
r^ublican Council of State offered him the post of Latin Secretary, and he at once 
ccepted it, perhaps incauti- 
ously, since his ^esight was 
Mxeady failing. His conduct 
in this office was stained y,\ih 
fimaticism and violence, and 
his physical fiu:ulties were 
taxed to their extreme limit 
'rhis is the period of Milton’s 
unous controversies with Sal- 
jiasius and others. In 1652 
sis wife died, and he had now 
become completely blind, his 
last rays of eyesight wasted 
on such ignoble raillery os 
the Pro Populo Afigluano 
Defensto (1650). In Novem- 
ber 1656 Milton married his 
second wife, Cathenne ^Vood- 
cock, his “ late espoused saint” 
in whom love, sweetness 
goodness shined.” We know 
little else concerning her, and 
she died in childbirth in 
February 1658. I'hrough all 
these years, the isolation of 
Milton is very remarkable ; he Milton 

bfld few friends, and almost his I’rom an anginal Poi trait in the pi^stfssion cf Jjird Lacon/SM 

1 • ^ ^ . at Pthoorth 

only intimate at this time was 

the Puritan poet Andrew Marvell, who, in 1657, was ajiixiiiited to assist him in his 
official work; he had probably fur a long while helped him unofficially. Milton was 
now living in a house in Petty France, whence, in May 1660, he fled to a fnend in 
Bartholomew Close, where he lay in hiding for six months in danger of Ins life. 
It used to be supposed that Milton had been a great factor in Commonwealth 
politics ; this idea is now exploded, and “ it is probable that he owed his immunity 
to his insignificance and his harmlessness ” After having remained for some time 
diadowed by the Seijeant-at-arms, Milton had two of his books burned by the 
hangman, and was then discharged on the 15th of December 1660. Up to this 
time, Milton had lived in easy circumstances, but he now sank into what was almost 
poverty. After several changes of residence^ he settled in 1662 into a httle new 
VOL. 111. ® 
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hoase in Bunhill Row, where he lived until his death. Here "an ancient deiigyman 
of Dorsetshire, Dr. Wright, found John Milton m a small chamber, hung with rusty 
green, sitting in an elbow c hair, and dressed neatly in black ; pale, but not cadaverous, 
bis hands and fingers gouty, and with chalk-stones." He had alwa3rs a garden, in 

every change of house, and 
would walk for several hours 
in it each day. In February 
1663 he married a third wife, 
Elizabeth Minshull, who pei- 
haps helped the old man to 
cope with his three graceless 
and unruly daughters. Debo- 
rah, the youngest of these, 
was his amanuensis, and is 
supposed to have written Parth 
due J^st from his dicUtiua 
I'he main composition of that 
poem 0( cupicd, it is believed, 
ftom 1658 to 1663. l\'hen 
the plague bnike out in 1 665, 
Milton retired to the village 
of Chalfont St (hies, and there 
he placed in the hands of 
Kllwood the finished MS of 
Paradise Lnst^ which was not 
published until 1667. He had 
> et nine years more to live, and 
much of eternal value to com- 
pose. Hut his life was ex- 
John trcniely uneventful. He had 

Afkri*,M,a,tt,PUiirV«»i,rPba, Xegiuned lie- 

fun: he returned from Chalfont 
8t Gilcb, and there is every reason to suppose that both it and even the SamsoH 
Agmistes had been completed by September 1667. 'IVy were published to{;ether 
in 1671, and the Poms, in a second and cnlaiged edition, in 1673. In the last seven 
years of his life Milton wrote no more poetry. IIis health gradually failed, but “he 
would be very cheerful even in his gout fits, and sing." He died on Sunday, 
November 8, 1674, and was buned in the chancel of St. Giles, Cnpplegate. In 
1790 hib tomb was pro&ncd, the coffin broken open, and the bones dispersed I7 
die parish authonties. 

Other lyrics there were less imperishable than Milton’s, yet excellent 
in their way, and vastly more popular than those. Almost without 
exception, sudi lyrics were the work of non-professional authors — 
•ddiera, clergymen, or college wits— thrown o£F in the heat of youth, 
and given first to the world posthumously, by the piety of some 
friend. Of the leading lyrists of the earlier Cavalier group of the 
reign of Charles I., William Habington was the only one who certainly 
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published his poems in his lifetime. The foierunner of them all, 
snd potentially the gieatest, was Thouas Cakew, who as early as 1620 

was probably writing 
those radiant songs and 
“raptures" which w'ere not 
punted until twenty years 
later. To an amalgam of 
Carew and Donne (whose 
poems, also, «ere farst 
published posthumously, in 
1033) must of tlie fashion- 
able poetry wntten in 
England between 1630 and 
1660 may be attributed. 
Carew invented a species 
of love-poetry which ex- 
actly suited the temper of 
the time. It w'as a con- 
tinuation of the old Eliza- 
bethan pastoral, but more 
personal, more ardent, 
more coarse, and more 
virile. He was the frankest 
of hedonists, and his glow- 
John Milton, st 62 mg praise of woman has 

hv /or tkt " Utxto’v k! iiiiIiiih" itrio, genuine erotic force. In 

ftetabh alter the ttayoH poitiail at lUnloiJbHtf. technical rCspCCtS, the flcxi- 

ta.fraatiyU.utatbi.ivfamr gylijity of hlS 

verse was leinarkablc, and, though he gre.itly admired Donne, he was 
able to avoid iiuiiiv of Donne’s worst faults. Carew cultivated the graces 
of a courtier ; he was a 
Tibullus bolding the post 
of se\ver-in-ordin.irv to King 
Chailes I. Ills sensuality, 
therefore, is alu.iys sophis- 
ticated and w’ell-bred, and 
he IS the father of the 
whole family of gallant 
gentlemen, a little the worse 
for wme, who chirruped 
under Celia’s window down 

to the very close of the Mitton's CotUge at Oinliont St Giles 

century. Indeed, to tell 1 a uu 

the truth, what began with Carew may be said to have closed with 

Congreve. 
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Thomas Carew (x594?-x644?) was one of the deven childxen of Sir Matthew 
Caiew, Master in Chancery, and of his wife, Alice Ingpenny, Lady Rivers. Very 
little is definitdy known of this poet’s career, but he was bom, probably in 1594, 
at West Wickham, in Kent In June 1608, he entered Merton College, Oxford, 
and the Middle Temple in January 1611. He did little at law, and in 1613 was 
sent, as an attache, to the English ambassador at Venice, Sir Dudley Carleton; to 

whom, in 1616, we find 
him acting as secretary 
at the Hague. He was 
very shortly dismissed for 
misconduct, and return- 
ing to London, fell into 
vagrant and debauched 
habits. In X619, how- 
ever, he was permitted to 
accompany Lord Herbert 
of Chcrbury on an em- 
bassy to France, where 
he remained, perhaps, until 
1624. After his return to 
England, he seems to have 
ingratiated himself with 
the court, and in 1628, 
he was appointed gentle- 
man of the privy-chamber, 
and sewer (or taster of 
the royal dishes) to the 
king. A scandalous story, 
preserved by Sir John 
Percival, shows that Carew 
jxisscssed readiness and 
tact in the office of a 
courtier. He lived a very 
unseemly life almost to the last, but, falling into ‘‘sickness and agony,” was 
just in time to redeem his faults by a public repentance on his death-bed. This, 
however, came so late, that John Hales, of Eton (1584-^1656), who was 
attending him, “told him he should have his prayers, but would by no means 
give him either the sacrament or absolution.” It is believed that Carew 
came up from West Horsley to King Street, Westminster, when he felt he was 
dyings and that Hales visited him in those lodgings. There^ too, he probably 
died, perhaps in 1644. He published the masque of Caelum Britameum in 
1634, and Poem in 164a Carew had many friends among the Cavalier poets of 
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Us tim^ and «■% b particular, mtiinate with Donne, Ben Jonaon, Suckling; and 

DaTenante His portraiti now in Windsor 
Castle^ was painted by Vandyck, and is one 
of the finest representations of a seventeenth* 
century poet which we possess. 
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Ask Mr mo More. 


Efquiie. 

One of the Gemkinen of die 
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Ask me no more where Jove bestowsg 
When June is past, the fading rose^ 

For in your beaut/s onent deep 
These floweis, as in their causes, sleep. 

Ask me no more whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day, 
hor, in puie love, heaven did prepare 
Those powders to ennch your haira 
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Ask me no more whither doth haste 
The nightingale when May is past^ 

For in your sweet dividing throat 
She winteis and keeps warm her note. 

Ask me no more wheic thosw stars light 
That downwards fall in dead of night, 
For m your eyes they sit, and there 
Fix6d become as m their sphere. 

Ask me no more if east or west 
*1 he Phcenix builds her spicy nest, 
h or unto you at last she flies, 

And in your fiagiant bosom dies. 


Song. 

You that will a wonder know, 

Go with me ; 

Two suns in a heaven of snow 
Both burning be : 

All they fire, that but eye them, 

Yet the snow’s unmelted by thenL 

Leaves of crimson tulips met 
Guide the way 

Where two pearly rows be set, 

As white as day ; 

When they part themselves asunder, 
She breathes oracles of wonder 

a t • • • a • 
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William Habington (1605-1654) bcIongcHl to an ancimit Citholic family and 
was the son of Thomas Habington and his wile, Mary ]\irker, daughter of Lord 

Morley; it was this lady, the Hon. Afis. 
Habington, w*ho is believed to have written 
the letter which revealed the Oiinjxiwder 
riot. William was bom at llindlip Hall, 
in Worcestershire, cm the 4lh of November 
1605, and was educated at St. Omer and at 
Tans, with the purjiose of becoming a Jesuit 
On arriving at man's estate, however, he 
iouiul tliat he had no vocation for the piiest- 
hood, and retiiinc.d to Kngland. Alx)ut 
1632 he married the Hon. Lucy Herbert, 
1^)1 d Powis’s second daughUr, she was the 
“Castara” of Habingtoii’s pcx^ins. In 1634 
these weie published, with enlarged editions 
in 1635 and 164CX Habington, according to 
Wocxl, “ran with the times, and was not 
unknown to Oliver the Usurper.*' In 1640 
he published a prose History of / tiwani 1 \\ 
and a tragi-comedy of The Queen ofArfogotu 
His last work was Olnervat ons upon History^ 
1641. Habington lived, “an accomplished 
gentleman,” at his father’s house until the 
death of 'Fhomas Habington in 1647, and 
then for five years was himself the master of 
Hindlip Ifall, where he died on the 30th of 
November 1654. 
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To Cupid. 

Nimble boy, in thy warm flight, 

What cold tyrant dimmed thy sight? 

Had’ht thou eyes to see my fair. 

Thou would’st sigh thyself to air, 

Feanng, to create this one, 

Natuie had hetself undone. 

But if you, when this you hear, 

Fall down muideied thiough your eari 
Beg of Jove that you may ha\e 
In her cheek a dimpled giave. 

Lily, lose, and violet 

Shall the perfumed heaise beset ; 

While a lieauteous sheet of la\in 
O’er the wanton coipsc is dmwn : 

And all lovets use this bieath 

Heie lies Cupid blest in death.” 

other Cavalier lyrists are Sir John Suckling, who wrote some fifteen 
years later, and Richard Loyllace, who indited the typical song of aribto> 
cratic insubordination, a^* late a& 1642 and onwards. The courtly race re- 
emerged after the Restora 
tion in Sedley and Dorset, 
and was veiy melodiously 
revived in Rochester. Like 
Ills latest scholar, Carew 
made a very pious end; 
but tlie lives of all these 
men had been riotous and 
sensuous, and their songs 
were struck from their w'lld 
lives like the sparks Iroiu 
their rapiers. 01 a diffe- 
rent class, superiicially, 
were tlie lyrics of Hab- 
ington and of George 
Herbert, a devout Cath- 
olic gentleman and a 
mystical Anglican priest. 

Here there was m6re ar- 
tifice than in Caiew, and 
less fire. Herbert, in par- 
ticular, is the type of the 
maker of conceits. Full of 
delicate ingenuity, he ap- 
plies the tortured methods 
of Donne to spiritual 
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experience, gaining more lucidity than his master at the expense of a 
good deal of intensity. But Herbert also, in his own field, was a 
courtier, like the lyrists of the Flesh, and he is close to SucUing and 

the other Royalists in the essential 
temper of his style. He was himself a 
leader to certain religious writers of the 
next generation, whose place is at the 
close of this chapter. 

The Temple is by far the best-known 
book of verses of the whole school, and 
it deserves, if hardly that pre-eminence, 
yet all its popularity. Herbert has an 
extraordinary tenderness, and it is his 
pnvdege to have been able to clothe the 
common aspirations, fears, and needs of 
tlie religious mind in language more truly 
poetical than has been employed by any 
other Englishman. He is often extrava- 
gant, but rarely dull or flat; his greatest 
fault lay m an excessive pseudo-psycho- 
logical ingenuity, which was a snare to 
all these lyrists, and in a tasteless delight 
in metrical innovations, often as ugly as 
they were unprecedented. He sank to writ- 
ing m the shape of wings and pillars and 
altars. On this side, in spite of the beauty 
of their isolated songs and passages, the 
general decadence of the age was apparent 
was no principle of poetic style recog- 
nised, and when the spasm of creative passion was over, the dullest 
mechanism seemed good enough to be adopted. There are whole pages 
of Suckling and Lovelace which the commonest poetaster would now 
blush to print, and though it may be said that few of these writers lived 
to see their poems through the press, and had therefore no oppor- 
tunity for selection, the mere preservation of so much crabbed rubbish 
cannot be justified. 

Sir John Suckling(i6o9-i64o) was bomat ^^'hItton Houses Twickenham, and was 
baptised on the loth of Febniaiy 1609. “ His father was but a dull fellow,” but he took 

after his mother, a brilliant woman, sister to Lord Treasurer Middlesex; she died in 1613 
Suckling was educated at Tnnity College, Cambridge ; he eariy showed a remarkable 
talent for languages. His father died in 1637, leaving huge estates to his young son 
of eighteen Suckling started for the Grand Tour, and in 1631, being in Germany, 
he joined the Marquis of Hamilton’s army, and fought under Gustavus Adolphus at 
Leipsig and Magdeburg. He returned to England late in 1633, bringing with him 
a qilendid reputation for physical and intellectual accomplishments. He was famous 
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at court ‘^for ready and aparkling wit”; he was rich, handsome, and extravagantly 
ostentatious, but he gambled so recklessly that one day his sisteia ram#* to the 
Piccadilly bowling-green “crying for the fear he should lose all their portions.” About 
1635, his fortunes having become impaired by the absurd magnificence of his life. 
Suckling, who had lately been knighted, fell into disgrace with the king, and was 
dismissed the court But that 
“merry wench,” Lady Moray, 
as is told us in a pleasant anec- 
dote by Aubrey, would not for- 
sake an old friend, and her 
example soon prevailed, even 
srith the king. In 1637 was cir- 
culated The Sessions of the Poets^ 
and in 1638 Aglaura By care 
he seems to have recovered hia 
fortunes, for we find him travel- 
ling “ like a young prince for all 
manner of equipage and con- 
venience, with a cart-load of 
books.” His play, The Gobhns^ 
was produced in 1638, and in 
1639 he pnnted a third drama, 

The DhconUniid Colonel. At 
the breaking out of the Civil 
War, Suckling spent 2,000 
in fittmg out a troop of horse- 
men in the king’s service; but 
these splendid fellows, in their 
white doublets and scarlet 
breeches and feathers, fled at 
Dunse like their dingier brethren. 

Suckling lost fame, fortune, and 
confidence in the future of his 
country; he found himself in- 
volved in a Royalist plot, and 
his nerve seems to have betrayed 
him. Flying to Pans, and find- 
ing himself reduced to penuiy, Freabspiece to Sucldmg^" Fregmenta Aurea" 

he bought poison from on ^ 

apothecary and killed himself. The exact date of this event is not known; 
but it probably occurred before the winter of 1641, when his posthumous papers 
began to be published. According to another account, he was murdered by his 
valet. His poems and plays were first collected, as Jwgmenta Aurea^ in 1646. 
Suckling was three times painted by Vandyck; he had sandy hair, very bright 
and roguish eyes, and “a brisk and graceful look.” He seas the type of the 
careless, dq;ant, witty cavaher who lived for pleasure and gallantry. 
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ORSAMKfS SONO IN *'AGLAURA.* 

Why SO pale and wan, fond lover? 

Pnthee, why so pale? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her, 

Looking ill pievail ? 

Pnthee, why so pale? 

Why so dull and mute, young sinner? 

Pnthee, why so mute ? 

Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 

Saying nothing do’t? 

Pnthee, why so mute? 

Quit, quit, for shame, this will not move ; 

This cannot take her. 

If of herself she will not love. 

Nothing can make her : 

The devil take her 1 

TBb Lute Song in *‘The Sad One* (1658). 

Hast thou seen the down in the air, 

When wanton blasts have tossed it ? 

Or the ship on the sea. 

When ruder winds have crossed it ^ 

Hast thou marked the crocodile’s weeping. 

Or the fox’s sleeping? 

Or hast viewed the peacock in his pnde^ 

Or the dove by his biide, 

When he courts foi his lecheiy? 

Oh, so fickle, oh, so vain, oh, so false, so felse is she I 

Richard Lovelace (1618-1658), 
one of the most unfortunate victims 
of our civil wars, was bom at Wool- 
wich in 1618. He was educated at 
Chaiterhouse and (1634) at Gloucester 
Hall, Oxford. He was early ’‘much 
admired and adored by the female 
sex," and at the age of but eighteen 
was, at the request of a great lady 
to Axx'hbishop l^ud, made M.A. in 
presence of the king and queen 
Lovelace enteied the army, and in 
1639 served as an ensign in the 
Scotch expedition. After the disaster 
at Bervrick, he withdrew to Lovelace 
Place, his ancestral residence, whence 
he emerged m 1642 to represent the 
Kentish gentry when they petitioned 
Parliament to restore the king. For 
tins offence the poet was imprisoned 
(April 30) in the Gatehouse at 
Westminster ; and here he wrote 
‘‘Stone walls do not a prison make” 
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He was discharged on bail after six weeks’ confinement. He continued to spend 

his money and energy in the king’s service. In 1646 he became the colonel 
of a regiment in Prance, and was 
wounded at Dunkirk. Two years later, 
returning to England, he was arrested, 
with his younger brother, (lip- 
tain Dudley Posthumous I^eloce, and 
shut up in Petre Honse, Aldersgalc 
Street, then a politirol prison. \Mn 1 e 
Lovelace was confined here, he took 
occasion to see his volume of l)iual 
poems, called Lucasta (1649), 
the press. After the execution of 
Charles L, I^>velace w.is set at lilicrty, 
but, his fortune by tins time lieiiig all 
consumed, lie “grew veiy melancholy, 
which brought him at length into a 
consumption”; he “liei'ame veiy jiooi 
in body and purse, was the objict of 
chanty, went in ragged clothes (wlu r<.as 
when he was in his glory he wore cloth 
of gold and silver), and mostly lodged 
in obscure and duty places, more befit- 
ting the worst of beggars” It is to lie 
feared that this shcM king state of things 
lasted nine or ten years, for it w*is not 
until 1658 tliat (\ilonel I^ivelace died 
in a very mean lodging in Gunpo>ider 
Alley, Shoe lame, i-le was buried in the 
tomb of his family iti the chun li of St 
Bride. Lovelace, before his misfortunes, 
was “incomiiarably graceful, which drew respect from all men and women.” Dulwich 
College iiossesses portraits of Lovelace and of his “Althea,” but ^ho the latter was hat 
never been discoverecL His posthumous poems were published in 1659* 
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To Althka from Prison. 

When love with unconfined wings 
Ho\ ers within my gates 
And my divine Althea bi ings 
To whisper at the grates ; 

When 1 lie tangled in her hair, 

And fettered to litr eye, 

The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 

Wlien flowing cups run swiftly round 
With no allaying Thames, 

Our careic ss heads with roses bound. 
Our hcaits w'lth lo>'al flames , 
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When tlursty grief in wine we fteep^ 
When healths and draughts go fx^ 
Fishes that tipple in the deep, 

Know no su^ liberty. 

When, like committed linnets, I 
With shnller throat shall sing 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty. 

And glories of my King ; 

When 1 shall voice aloud, how good 
He is, how great should be, 
Enlarg^ winds that curl the flood 
Know no such liberty. 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iion bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage ; 

If I have freedom in my love, 

And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone, that soar above. 

Enjoy such liberty. 


George Herbert (Z593-Z633) was the fourth of the ten children of Richard 
Herbert of Montgomery Castle, and Magdalen Newport of High Ercall, his wifft 
The poet, whose elder brother was the philosopher Edward, afterwards Lord 

Herbert of Ciierbury (1583-1648), was bom 
in his father’s castle, on the 3rd of April 1593 
The fiither died in 1597, and the mother re- 
moved to Oxford; here George was educated 
at home until 1605, when he was sent to 
Westminster School, where he remained for four 
years. In May 1609 he was admitted a scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, took his degree 
in 1613, became a fellow of his college in 1614, 
and public orator in 1619. This latter office 
was then **the finest place in the University, 
though not the gainfullest ” ; Geoige Herbert 
discharged its duties with elegance and a grave 
gaiety until 1627. He proved a subtle and 
pleasing courtier, and it was his design to prepare 
himself for political life, and for the office of 
a Secretary of State. His mother, however, 
strongly objected to this, and, supported it would seem by Donne, who was her 
very dear and tried friend, she urged Geoige Herbert rather in the direction of 
the Church. His conscience was touched, but he seemed at first to have little 
or no vocation for a holy life. He resigned his offices at Cambridge^ however, 
and withdrew to '*a retreat in Kent, where he lived very privately,” endeavouring 
to make up his mind as to his future business. This mental and moral anxiety, 
and perhaps also the cessation of, social duties, greatly impaired his health, and 
he was threatened with consumption. He was not yet a priest, but already 
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in x6f3 he had accepted the lay rectorship of Whitford, and in 1626 fbe 
prebend of Leighton Bromswold. This had been followed m 1627 by the 
death of his adored and saint-like mother. Still George Herbert hesitated before 
taking the final steft and exactly when he was ordained is still not known. But 
in 1628, in order to recover his health, he went to stay with his kinsman, the Earl 
of Danby, at Dauntsey, in Wilts, and there met a cousin, Jane Danvers, who had 
“become so much a platonic as to fall in love with Mr. Herbert unseea This 
was a fair prqiaration for a marriage,” and after some delay they were united on 
the 5th of March 1629. By 
this time George Herbert was 
certainly in orders, and in April 
1630 he was presented to the 
rectory of Fugglestone - cum - 
Bemerton, which he has made 
so famous. Here, in the brief 
remainder of his life, almost all 
his sacred poems were written. 

Of his holy behaviour in his 
parish, “ an almost incredible 
story,” Izaak Walton has given 
a beautiful description. He 
spent his money on having the 
church restored, and the adjoin- 
ing chapel adorned. George 
Herbert devoted himself with 
intense concentration to a 
zealous interpretation of his 
clerical duties, and almost his 
only relaxation was a walk, 
twice a week, into Salisbuiy and 
back. His health steadily de- 
clined, and, a few weeks before 
his death, he gave to a fnend who 
waited upon him a little book of 
MS. poems, which he desired his visitor to give to Nicholas Ferrar of Little Gidding 
to publish or burn as he saw fit This was the celebrated Temple. George Herbert 
“lived like a saint, unsjiotted of the world, full of alms-deeds, full of humility”; 
and his death, which took place in his rectory of Bemerton, on the 3rd of March 
was a portent of edification. Almost his last action was to call for one of his 
instruments, for he was a great musician, and to play and sing one of his own poems, 
“The Sundays of Man’s Life.” The Temple was published (in the first instance 
for private circulation) immediately after his death, and his prose Remains in 1652 ; 
th^ were among the most successful productions of the seventeenth century. 
Izaak Walton in 1670 wrote that more than twenty thousand copies of The Tne^ 
bad been sold “since the first impression.” Herbert destroyed his secular po em s 
in MS. when he adopted the religious life. 
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Aaron. 

Holiness on the head. 

Light and perfections on the breast, 

Haimonious bells below, raising the dead 
To lead them unto life and rest : 

Thus are true Aarons drost. 

Profaneness in my head, 

Defects and daikness m my breast, 

A noise of |>assions ringing me for dead 
Unto a place wheie is no lest : 

Pool pi lest, thus am 1 drest. 

Only another head 
1 have, another he.ii t and breast, 

Anolhei music, making live, not dead. 

Without whom I could have no rest : 

In Him 1 am well drest 

Christ is my only head. 

My alone-only hcMit <ind breast. 

My only music sti iking me cv'n dead, 

That to the old man 1 may rest. 

And be in Him ncw-dicst. 

So holy in my head, 

Peifect and light in my dear breast, 

My do< time tun’d by Chiist, who is not dead. 

But lives in me while I do lest. 

Come, people ; Aaron’s drest. 

The PUL.LKY. 

When God at fii st made man. 

Having a glass of blessing standing by ; 

Let us (said lie) ])our on him all we can : 

Let the woiids iichcs which dispersed he 
Contract into a span. 

So strength first made a way ; 

Then beauty flow’d, then wisdom, honour, pleasure ^ 
When almost all was out, (lod made a stay, 
Perceiving that alone, of all His tieasure. 

Rest in the bottom lay. 

For if I should (vtul lie) ' 

Bestow this jewel also on My creature. 

He would adore My gilts instead of Me, 

And rest in Natuic, not tlie God of Nature s 
So both should loscis be. 

Yet let him keep the rest, 

Bui keep them with lepining restlessness : 

Let him be rich and weary, that at least. 

If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May 'toss him to My breast. 
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A word must be spared for Thomas Randolph, a " son ** of Ben Jonson, 
whose early death seems to have robbed us of a poet of much solidity 
intellectual weight. He came nearer, perhaps, than any other man of 
his time to the sort of work that the immediate successors of Malherbe 
were just then doing in France ; he may, for purposes of parallelism, be 
not inaptly styled an English Racan, His verse, stately and hard, full of 
thought rather than of charm, is closely modelled on the ancients, and 
inspires respect rather than affection. Randolph is a poet for students, 
and not for the general reader ; but he marks a distinct step in the transition 
towards classicism. 

Thomas Randolph (1605-1635) was bom at Newnham-cum-Badby in June 
1605, He showed from childhood an invincible determination to be a poet and a 
scholar; ‘‘when other boys (his elders) played with nuts, books were his toys.” He 
was educated at Westminster and Tnnity College, Cam- 
bridge^ where he resided from 1624 to 1632. Uis poverty 
and the irregulanty of his life are said to have shoitenc^ 
his days; he early attracted the admiring attention of 
Ben Jonson, who ever after called him Son.” Evidences 
of his attachment to Jonson abound in the poetry of 
Randolph. His AtUUi^pus was printed m 1630, his play 
of The Jealous Lovers m 1632 ; these pieces had lieen 
played by students at Cambndge. Randolph nas visiting 
his fhend, William Stafford, at his house at Blathevwick, 
in Northamptonshire, when he died, it is not known of 
what disease; he was buried on the 17th of Manh 
1635. His best writings, namely his comedy of Ihe 
Muse/ Loohng-Glass^ his pastoral of Amyntas^ and his 
lyrical poems, were posthumously published in 1638, hy 
his younger brother, Robert Sir Chnstopher Hatton iKU-nM, 

caused a bust of vhite marble, wreathed with laurel, to 

be raised above Randolph’s tomb in the aisle of Blatherwick Cliurch. The lew 
anecdotes preserved about Randolph show him to have been a merry companion, 
ardent in the pursuit of letters, but without aflcctation or pedantry. 

About 1640 there was an almost simultaneous rcvl^'aI of interest in 
prose throughout the country, and a dozen writers of ability adopted this 
neglected instrument. It is not easy to describe comprehensively a class 
of literature which included the suavity of Walton, tlie rich rhetoric of 
Browne, the and intelligence of Hobbes, the roughness of Milton, and 
the easy gaiety of Howell. But we may feel that the reign of Charles I. 
lacked a Pascal, as that of Elizabeth would have been greatly the better 
for a Calvin. What the prose of England under the Commonwe<ilth wanted 
was clearness, a nervous limpidity; it needed brevity of phrase, simplicity 
and facility of diction. The very best of our prose-authors of that great 
and uneasy period were apt, the moment they descended from their rare 
heights of eloquence, to sink into prolix^ and verbiage. In escaping mono- 
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tonyi they became capricious; there was an ignorance of law, an insensi* 
bility to control The more serious waters of an earlier period had 
connived at faults encouraged by the pedantry of James I. lliis second 
race, of 1640, were less p^ntic, but still languid in invention, too ready 
to rest upon the ideas ,of the ancients, and to think all was done when 
these ideas were re-clothed in brocaded language. But as we descend we 
find the earnestness and passion of the great struggle for freedom reflected 
more and more on the prose of the best writers. The divines became 
something more than preachers; they became Protestant tribunes. The 
evolution of such events as Clarendon encountered was bound to create 
a scientific tendency in the writing of history— a tendency diametrically 
opposed to the sweet raptures and researching conceits" which Wotton 
thought praiseworthy in the long-popular Chronuk of Sir Richard Baker. 
Even style showed a marked tendency towards modern forms. At his 
best Walton was as light as Addison, Browne as bnlliantly modulated as 
Dr. Johnson, while the rude and naked periods of Hobbes directly pre- 
pared our language for the Restoration. 

Sir Richard Baker (1568-1645), vas a Kentish gentleman who was knighted in 
1603, fell into great poverty, and about 1635 took shdter from his debts in the Fleet 
Prison, where he devoted himself to liteiature. His famous Chromck of the Kings 
England appeared m folio in 1643 ; this book enjoyed an unparalleled vogue for half a 
century and more, “ being a common piece of furmture in almost every country squire’s 
halL” It has, however, no histoncid value, and after the revival of history in the 
eighteenth century, it fell into absolute obscunty. Baker never escaped from the 
Fleet Pnson, but died there on the i8th of February 1645 at a very great age. His 
autobiography, which might have proved more interesting than all his other smtings, 
was spitefully destroyed by his son-m-law. 

Uitmua Milton as <i probc-writer fills us with astonishment. It is the grossest 
Awe-Wnisr jq declate, with Macaulay, that his prose is “a pci feet field 

of cloth of gold," although it certainly has embroidered passages of great 
sublimity. But these are rare, and the poet who, in Comus, had knovra how 
to obtain effects so pure, so delicate, and so graceful that verse in England has 
never achieved a more polished amenity, deliberately dropped the lyre for 
twenty years, and came forward as a persistent prose pamphleteer of so 
rude and fierce a kind that it requires all our ingenuity to see a relation 
between what he was m 1635 and was again in 1641. Critics have vied 
with one another in pretending that they enjoy the invective tracts of Milton ; 
they would persuade us, as parens persuade children to relish their medicine 
that the Apology for Snuctyptnuus is eloquent, and EikonsokUates humorous. 
They try to convince us that the passion for liberty, which was Milton's 
central characteristic, is agreeably expressed in the pamphlets on divorce. 
But, if we are candid, we must admit &at these tracts are detestable, whether 
for the crabbed sinuosity of their style, their awkward and unseemly heat 
io controversy, or for their fiat negation of all serenity and grace. If 
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they were not Milton’s we should not read one of them. As they are hi% 
we are constrained to search for beauties, and we find them in the Arw 
pagUica^ more than half of 

which is noble, H||||||H|||||H||||i||fa 

the description 

in 

pages, 
autobiographical, 
form oases the 
desert, the desert, 

other pamphlets. 

of greatest the 

Commonwealth to 
eye how books 
themselves as as 
thereafter to 

do judg- 

as 

or books are absolutely 

do a potency 

to as as 

was whose progeny 
Nay, they do preser\c as 
efficacy 

extraction living 

know they are 
lively, as pn>- 

those fabulous 

sown up 

may chance to spnng up 
men. on 

other hand, unless wanness ba 

used as go^ almost kill a man Title-page of Milton’s ‘*Ateopagitica/’ 


as kill a good book. Who kills Fust Mit^, tS^, 

a man, kills a leasonable ciea- 

ture, God’s image ; but he who destroys a good book kills reason itself, kills the image of 
God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man lives a bunlen to the earth, but a good book is the 
precious life-blood of a mastei-spiiit, embalmed and ti ensured up on purpose to a life beyond 
life, ’Tts true, no age can restore a life, wheieof perhaps there is no great loss ; and revolu- 
tions of ages do not oft recover the loss of a rejected truth, for the want of which whole nations 
fitre the worse. We should be wary, therefore, what persecution we raise against the living 
labours of public men, how we spill that seasoned l/e of man preserved and stored up in 
books, since we see a kind of homicide may be thus committed, sometimes a inartyrdom, and, 
if it extend to the whole impression, a kind of massacre, whereof the execution ends not in 
the daying of an elemental life, but stnkes at that elemental and fifth essence the breath 
of reason itself, slays an immortality rather than a life. 
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From^Thx Ready and Easy Way” (1659). 

To make the people fittest to choose, and the chosen fittest to govern, will be to mend 
our corrupt and feulty education, to teach the people faith, not without virtue, temperance^ 
modesty, sobnety, parsimony, justice ; not to a^ire wealth or honour ; to hate turbulence 
and amtdtion ; to place every one hts private welfare and happiness in the public peaces 
liberty, and safety. They shall not then need to be much mistrustful of their chosen patriot! 
in the grand council ; who will then be rightly called the true keepers of our liberty, 
though the most of their business will be in foreign affairs. But to prevent all mistrust, 
the people then will have their several ordinary assemblies (which will henceforth quite 
annihilate the odious power and name of committees) m the chief towns of every county, 
without the trouble, charge, or time lost of summoning and assembling from far so great a 
number, and so long residing from their own houses, or removing of their families, to do 
as much at home in their several shires, entire or subdivided, toward the securing of their 
liberty, as a numerous assembly of them all formed and convened on purpose with the 
wariest rotation. 

Ow w w ** ■|■|■■■■|■|||■■■|^^■|^■ Clarendon was by a 

few 

yet him 

seem have 
to later he 

owed a little to the 

Theophrastian 
hm 

the he 

draws with such 
esqtie vastly 

superior any 
abstractions Overbury or 
Earle. iii 

Wordsworth’s 
his upon the 

and graces style 

are the the neces- 

sity he finds 

what he to commu- 

nicate the 

most 

The 

Rtbel&m 

a a 

an administrator, a practical 
Edward Hjdei Bail of Cfauandoa pohtician in stirring times. 

^inihiBntnmiithDmtiLitgm To have acted a great part 

publicly and spiritedly is 
not enough, as we are often reminded, to make a man the fit chronicler 
of what he has seen and done; but in the case of Clarendon these 
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advantages were bestowed upon a man who, though not a rare artist in 
words, had a marked capacity for expression and considerable literary 
training. It is his great distinction that, living in an age of pedants^ 
he had the courage to write history— a species of literature which, 
until his salutary example, was specially over- weighted with ornamental 
learning — in a spirit of complete simplicity. The diction of Claren- 
don is curiously modern ; we may read pages of his great book without 
lighting upon a single word now no longer in use. The claims of the 
great Chancellor to be counted among the classics of his country were 
not put forward in the seventeenth century, the first instalment of his 
history remaining unprinted until 1702-4, and the rest of it (*^The Con- 
tinuation ”) until 1759. 

Edward HydCi Ead of Clarendon (1608-1674) was the son of a Cheshire 
gentleman of fortune residing at Dinton, near Hindon, in Wilts, where the future 
historian was bom on the i6th of February 1608. He was intended for the Church, 
and his education began at home; he went up to Magdalen Hall, Oxford, early 
in 1623. His stay at the University was brief, for, determining to take up the law for 
a profession, he entered at the Middle Temple at the age of seventeen. He was not 
called to the Bar until 1633. Dunng the early years of his career in London, Hyde 
consorted with many of the most brilliant of his contemporaries, of many of whom he 
has preserved invaluable portraits. He delighted in the best scKiety, and, as he tells 
us, ‘‘never was so proud, or thought myself so gcxxl a man, as when I was the worst 
man in the com]iany.” Hyde entered the House of Commons as M.?. for Wootton 
Basset, in 1640, but in the Ixmg Parliament he represented Saltash. He was not 
inclined at first to be a partisan, but the vehemence of public feeling forced him to 
take up a position, and he threw in his lot with the king, and he was expelled from the 
House in 1642. Charles 1 ., however, knighted him and appointed him Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and a Privy Councillor ; he sat in the Parliament which assembled at 
Oxford in January 1643. During these years he made All Souls College, Oxford, his 
residence, until, early in 1645, 1^1^ himself forced to fly with the other leading 

royalists. He escaped from Pendennis Castle in Cornwall to Jersey, where he joined 
the Prince of Wales. Here he remained for two years, in undisturbed retirement, and 
here he liegan his History of the RebtUton, In 1648 he believed it to be his duty to join 
the royal party in Holland, and he was sent to Spain, where from 1649 to 1651 he held 
the very irksome position of joint-ambassador extraordinary from Charles II. to the court 
of MadricL For the next two years his fortunes were at their lowest ; he wrote from 
Paris in 1653 saying that he had neither clothes nor fire to preserve him from the 
cold, nor a Iwre to s;iend on his necessities. He found the frivolous and thankless 
character of the king extremely irksome, but Charles II. undcrstCKxl Hyde’s valuer 
and gave him the titular positions of Secretary of State (1653) and Lord High Chancellor 
of England (1657). The reward of his fidelity came with the Kestoratioa Hyde 
accompanied the king on his progress into London, his daughter married the Duke 
of York, and he himself was raised to the peerage as Baron Hyde of Hindon. His 
love of letters was gratified by being made, at the same time. High Steward of the 
University of Cambridge and Chancellor at Oxford. He had been Lord Hyde only 
six months, when he was promoted to be Viscount Combury and Earl of Clarendon, 
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and received immense rewards in money and estate. He now "held the first place 
in bis Majesty’s confidencei and was Prime Manager, if not Prime Minister, under 

him." His extravagant 
success provoked a great 
deal of jealousy, and in 
1663 Clarendon was actu- 
ally charged with high 
treason before the Peers} 
he cleared himself of the 
accusation, but his prestige 
declined, and the courtiers 


persuaded the 
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king that 
the Chancellor was a check 
upon his pleasures. As 
he passed in court, they 
would whisper to the king, 
" There goes your school- 
master." I'^hese intrigues 
succeeded to such an ex- 
, . M August 1667, 

Pjjps Clarendon was deprived of 

the Great Seal, the grace- 
less king remarking that 
he "was then King of 
England and never before." 
To escape impeachment 
and banishment, Clarendon 
retired to France, where 
he underwent an infini- 
tude of discomforts. In 
Apnl z668, at Evreux, he 
was set upon and nearly 
killed by a party of Eng- 
lish sailors, who, it is to 
be feared, may have been 
instigated by Charles IL to 
murder the, most faithful and 
distinguished of his servants. 
In great depression of health 
and spirits. Clarendon pro- 
ceeded to Montpellier, whence 
he issued a dignified vindica^ 
tion of his conduct From 
1668 to 1672 he resided at 
Montpdlier, immersed in literaiy work, and then at Moulins. He had travelled to 
Rouen, perhaps with the intention of returning to England, when he was taken ill there, 
and died on the 9th of December 1674. His body was brought to London and buried 


Letter from the Earl of Clarendon to the Eail of 
Wmefadaea 

Kt Lord, 

1 do givo yoar LoiV very humble thankes for the honour you did me 
Che firkt of thie mooih, and do assure your LorP tlut 1 had ntver 
any apprehension that 1 should continue long in yuur cis’leasure. 
«|Mm the miirepreseiitationh 1 heard hod been very maliciouOy made 
to your Loiff coocerning me, for whatever other Ciulft 1 am guilty of, 
I dudl be found very fne fi<im that license, and mdenesM, and 
Budnenee of epeaking ill of persoiie of your lanP* quality, tliough they 
■hould be without that virtue and confessed and eignall aflection to 
tho King, you are very eminent fur : I hope shortly to kisse your 
hande, and to give your LorP cauee to believe, that 1 have a very 
StythfoU reapecie for your LoiP in many oonudenttioiik, and ahall 
always obey your commands, 1 am 
My Lmd, 

Your Loif* 

Bibda, this eg most humbla and moat 

of Mar. dbadmit sorv^ 

Enw. HvDBi 

X. of WlMCKBLaBA. 




Bdwird Ejdt, Bari of Clareodon. 


Aim TBl PORTRAIT BY GERARD BOER. 
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in Henry VIL’s Chapel in Westminster Abbey. It is remarkable that Clarendon was 
the grandfather of two queens of England, Mary II. and Anne. His works were mainly 
posthumous. His famous History of the Rebellion first saw the light, imperfectly, 
in three volumes, in 1702-04, and was not fully published until 1826-27. In 18x1 
was issued his in 1815 his Essays, and in 1838 hisZ//r and Letters. 

Clarendon was described in 1668 as “afair, ruddy, fat, middle^tatured, handsome maa” 

The Character of Charles I. 

From the entrance into this unnatural war, his natural cheerfulness and vivacity 
grew clouded, and a kind of sadness and dejection of spirits stole upon him, which 
he had never been used to ; yet being one of those who believed that one battle 
would end all differences, and that 
there would be so great a victory on 
one side that tlie other would be 
compelled to submit to any conditions 
from the victor— which supposition and 
conclusion generally sank into the minds 
of most men, and prevented the looking 
after many ^vantages that might then 
have been laid hold of— he resisted 
those indispositions. But after the 
King's return from Brentford, and the 
furious resolution of the two Houses 
not to admit any treaty for peace, those 
indispositions which had before touched 
him grew into a perfect habit of un- 
cheerfiilness , and he who had been so 
euctly easy and affable to all men, that 
lus face and countenance was always 
present and vacant to his company, 
and held any cloudiness or less pleasant- 
ness of the visage a kind of rudeness 
or incivility, became on a sudden less 
communicable, and thence very sad, 
pole, and exceedingly afflicted with the 
spleen. In his clothes and habit, which 
he had minded before always with more Chailes I. 

neatness, and industry, and expense. After a Ptntfatt hy Vaniyeh 

than is usual to so great a soul, he was 

not now only incurious, but too negligent ; and in his reception of suitors, and the 
necessary or casual addresses to his place, so quick and sharp and severe, that there 
wanted not some men— strangers to his nature and disposition — who believed him proud 
and imperious, from which no mortal man was ever more free. 

In Jeremy Taylor we reach one of those delightful figures, all compact 
of charm and f iscination, which tempt the rapid historian to pause for their 
contemplation. No better words can be used to describe him than were 
found by his friend, George Rust, when he said : ‘^This great prelate h^ the 
good humour of a gentleman, the eloquence of an orator, the fancy of a poet, 
the acuteness of a schoolman, the profoundness of a philosopher, the wisdom 
of a chancellor, the reason of an angel, and the piety of a saint. He had 
devotion enough for a cloister, learning enough for a university, and wit 
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enou^ for a college of virtuom.** Fancy vras the great quality of Taylor, 
and it covers, as with brocade, all parts of the raiment of his voluminous 
writings. His was a mind of rare amenity and sweetness; he was an 
eclectic, and the earliest great divine to free himself completely from the 

subtleties and ** spinou- 
ties" of the schools. So 
graceful are his illustra* 
tions and pathetic turns 
of divinity, that his prose 
lives in its loftier parts 
as no other religious lite- 
rature of the age does, 
except, perhaps, the verse 
of George Herbert. Yet 
even Jeremy Taylor suffers 
from the imperfections of 
contemporary taste. His 
unction is too long drawn, 
his graces too elaborate 
and gorgeous and modern 
readers turn from the ser- 
mons which his own age 
thought so consummate 
in their beauty to those 
more colloquial treatises 
of Christian exposition 
and exhortation of which 
the Holy Lwing and the 
Hidy Dying are the types. 

Jeremy Ttqrlor (1613- 
1667) was baptised at Cam* 
brid^ on the 15th of August 
1613. At the age of three he 
was sent to the Cambridge 
Free School, and at thirteen 
was transferred, as a sizar, to 
Jeremy Taylor GonviUe and Cains College. 

After SegravtHgi, P. Lomtart ^ ▼ery early a tendency 

towards the Church, and when 
he was but a curate he lectured for a friend in St Paul’s Cathedral, when Laud, hap- 
pening to hear him, was so much impressed with his talent, that he induced All 
Souls College, Oxford, by an extraordinary act, to offer Jeremy Taylor a fellowship 
on the soth of October 1635. Later on, Laud made him his chaplain, and 
gave him the rectory of Uppingham. Before he was twenty-five, Taylor, althouj^ 
without other interest than his talent and piety supplied, found himself well prO' 
vided for. He presently became chaplain-in-ordinary to Charles 1 . In 1638 he pub- 
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lidied his first semion, and in 1642 appeared his famous work on The Saeetd Order 
ofEpUeopa^^ for which he was made a D.D. at Oxford. During the Qvil War, 
Jeremy Taylor accompanied the king on many of his campaigns as private chaplain * 
he was captured at the battle of Cardigan in February 1645, but soon released. When 
the Royalist cause finally declined, Taylor withdrew to South Wales, where at first he 
kept a school, and then, in 1647, accepted the hospitality of the Earl of Carbery, at 
Goldeih Grove, Caermarthenshire. Here he stayed, actmg as chaplain and sometimes 
as schoolmaster, for ten years, and here he devoted himself to theology, llie works 
he published during this penod, in this ** retired and agreeable solitude” are very 
numerous, and include those by which the 
name of Jeremy Taylor is best known, such 
as The Liberty of Prophesying (1646^ The 
funeral Sermon on the Countess of Carbury 
(1650), Holy living (1650), Hoty Dying 
(1651X A Discourse of Auxiliary Beauty 
and A Discourse of PHendship (1656). In 
1657, however, Jeremy Taylor had the poig- 
nant sorrow of losing, within a few weeks, 
two of his sons, ‘‘young men of great hopes.” 

He could no longer, after this series of deaths, 
endure Golden Grove; leaving it abruptly, he 
came up to London and took charge of a 
congregation of Episcopalian Loyalists to his 
eminent personal peril Ixird Conway, solici- 
tous for his safety, urged him to come over 
into Ireland, and found him an asylum at Lis- 
burn until the Restoration. From Charles II. 

Jeremy Taylor received every mark of favour, 
and in January 1661 was appointed Bishop of 
Down and Connor; to this, six months later, 
was added by special favour the Bishopric of 
Dromore, all in Ulster; and he was made 
ViceChancellor of the University of Dubhn 
and a Privy Councillor. All these posts 
and honours he retained until his death, 

which happened six years later at Lisburn, ^ wvmg 

on the 13th of August 1667. He was buried in the choir of the Cathedral o* 
Dromore^ which he had rebuilt at his own cost The personal charm of Jeremy 
Taylor is celebrated by all his contemporaries. One of them, who knew him well, 
assures us that “he was a person of great humility, and notwithstanding his 
stupendous parts and learning, and eminency of place, he had nothing in him of 
pride and humour, but was courteous and affable, and of easy access.” Jeremy 
Taylor jfbssessed “a most sweet and obliging temper, with great candour and 
ingenuity; there was so much of salt and fineness of wit and prettiness of address 
in his fiuniliar discourses as made his conversation have all the pleasantness of a 
comedy and all the usefulness of a sermon.” He was twice married, and, for the 
second time, to Joanna Bridges the natural daughter of Charles I. 
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Letter if Jereay Tajlor to Chrietepber Hettoo 


Dbau S>a 

I pny if yoa haw not yet done it ba plaaiad 
this nonuiig to giw Mr Pilkwton a vwt, & doo it wry 
kindly : for ho hath wiy mnch ebligad my Lord ft h alw 
ready to dUiga you if you coinia4nd him. 1 wai lart 
night, whoro iron wrotoi ft you dial hi wo from 
thonco very ihonly ; 1 thinka to-day ; for your ooopa 
ay IS mnch daeii'd. 1 am 

Yonr my aflhetionata and hnmbla 
Wamday mondng; aarvant 

Jn. Tatlob. 

lly aata hb haart vary mock upon it 
that you abonld |jvo a vary kind viut 
to Mr Pilk I iharaTore 1 pray faile not to 
adtaowlaga hia kmdncM to mj lA 
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The Married State 

They that enter into the state of marriage cast a die of the greatest contingency, 
and yet of Ae greatest interest in the world next to the last throw for eteinity. Life 
or deaths felicity or a lasting sorroW| are in the power of marriagei A womans indeed^ 
ventures most, for she hath no sanctuary to retire to from an evil . |||0 ^nufft 

dwell upon her sorrow, and hatch 
the eggs which her own folly 
or infelicity hath produced; and 
she is more under it, because 
her tormentor hath a warrant of 
prerogation, and the woman may 
complain to (jod, as subjects do 
of tyrant princes; but otherwise 
she hath no appeal in the causes 
of unkindness And though the 
man can run from many hours 
of his sadness, yet he must re- 
turn to It again; and when he 
sits among his neighbours, he re- 
members the objection that is in 
his bosom, and he sighs deeply. 

Ihe boys and the pedlars and the 
fiuitereis shall tell of this man 
when he is earned to the graven 
that he lived and died a poor 
wretched person. Ihe stags in 
the Greek epigram, whose knees 
were clogged with frozen snow 
upon the mountains, came down to the brooks of the valleys, hoping to thaw their 
joints with the wateis of the stream ; but there the frost overtook them and bound 
them fast in ice, till the young herdsmen took them in their stronger snare. It is 
the unhappy chance of many men; finding many inconveniences upon the moun- 
tains of single life, they descend into the vaJleys of mamage to refresh their troubles, 
and there they enter into fetters, and arc bound to sorrow by the cords of a man’s 
or woman’s peevishness. 



Jeremy Taylor 

FfmUtsfitci fy Faitkomr to " The Jiult and hx§mm ^ 
Holy Living:* 1663 


A Good Man 

A good man, though unlearned in secular notices, is like the windows of the Temple, 
narrow without and broad within ; he sees not so much of what profits not abroad, but 
whatsoever is withm, and concerns religion and the glorifications of God, that he sees 
with a broad inspection; but all hunum learning, without God, is but blindness and 
ignorant folly. 

We note with particular interest those prose-writers of the pre-AMl 
Restoration period who cultivated the easier and more graceful parts 
of speech and made the transition more facile. As a rule, these were 
not the writers most admired in their own age, and Izaak Walton, 
in particular, holds a position now far higher than any which he 
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enjoyed in his long lifetime. Yet modern biography may almost be 
said to have begun in those easy, garrulous lives of Donne and 
Wotton which he printed in 1640 and 1651, while in the immortal 
Comfits Angler we still possess the best<written technical treatise in the 
English lan gu a ge. Familiar correspondence, too — a delightful depart* 
ment of literature — owes much of its freedom and its prestige to 

the extremely entertaining 
and picturesque Epistela 
Ho-Elianee, in which James 
Howell surpassed all pre* 
vious letter-writers in the 
ease and liveliness of his 
letters. And among these 
agreeable purveyors of 
amusement, civilisers of 
that over-serious age, must 
not be omitted Thomas 
Fullek, indignant as he 
might have been at being 
classed with persons so 
frivolous. His activity be- 
tween 1639, when he pub- 
lished the Holy War, and 
1661, when he died, was 
prodigious. Without en- 
dorsing the extravagant 
praise of Coleridge, we 
must acknowledge that the 
t wit of Fuller was amazing, 

After a, rM»at h jacot Hvsman if produced too many 

examples of it in forms 
a little too desultory for modern taste. He was all compact of intel- 
lectual vivacity, and his active fancy helped him to a thousand images 
as his pen rattled along. In such writers we see the age of the journalist 
approaching, although as yet the newspaper, as we understand it, was 
not invented. Fuller would have made a superb leader-writer, and Howell 
an ideal special corre^ondent There was little in either of them of the 
solemnity of the age they lived in, except the long-windedness of their 
sentences. In them we see English literature eager to be freed from the 
last fetters of the Renaissance. 
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Tw a k Walton (1593*1^^3) son of Jervaise Walton, a yeoman of 

Stafford, where the future author was bom on the 9th of August 1593. received 

httle education, and came up, still youngs 
to London to engage in trade. It is 
said that for some time he served at 
a haberdasher’s shop in Whitechapel 
Much more certain is that he was ap- 
prenticed to Thomas Gnsell, an iron- 
monger of Paddington. To this trade 
he stuck, for at the age of twenty-five 
he was made free of the Ironmongers* 
Company. He had a shop in Fleet 
Street, two doors west of Chancery 
Lane, and was one of the parishioners 
of Donne, as vicar of St Dunstan’a It 
was probably about 1628 that Walton 
became known to Donne, then Dean of 
St Paul’s whose life he published in 
164a He left London in 1644, m con- 
sequence, It IS supposed, of the defeat of 
the Royalist party at Marston Moor, but 
he soon returned, and settled in Clerken- 
welL In 1651 he issued the Rtltquim 
IVoUomantB^ to which i^as prefixed his 
It exemplifies the curious regard which was shown to this 



Walton’s Home in Fleet Street 


Lifi of Sir Henry Woiton. 
discreet tradesman, that, after the battle of Worcester, he was chosen to guard the 
** Lesser George” jead of the Rpgalia, 
which he contrived eventually to pass 
on to Charles II. At the age of sixty, 

Walton published The CompUat Angler^ 
one of the most famous of English 
books, in 1653; a rc\ised edition 
appeared in 1655. Until the Restora- 
tion, Izaak Walton appears to have 
been living quietly at ClerkenwclL 
We hear of him next in 1662, when 
Geoige Morlcy, Bishop of Winchester, 
who was another survival from the 
Elizabethan age, offered Walton a 
home in his palace. Winchester was 
Walton’s home for the remainder of 
his life^ although he paid visits to 
Cotton in Derbyshire, and doubtless 
went up to London. In 1665 he 
printed his Life ef Rtchard Hooker^ 
and in 1670 his Life of George 
Herbert^ collecting the four fiimous 

lives into the one-volume form in Charles Cotton 
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which they have since become familiar. The Zt/t of Robert Sanderson was added 
in 1678. Walton was mamed twice, his first wife dying in 1640, all her seven 
childien having died in infancy. He presently married again, this time Anne, the 
hal&sister of the celebrated Bishop Thomas Ken (1637-1711); she also died, very 
shortly befors Walton settled in Winchester, but leaving a son and a daughter. 

The daughter, Anne, eventu* 
ally married William Hawkins, 
a prebendary of Winchester. 
It has been thought that about 
1680 Walton moved over 
from his rooms in the palace 
to his son-in-law’s house; 
he certainly died in the latter 
place on the 1 5th of De- 
cember 1 683. He had entered 
his ninety - first year ; his 
venerable host, the Bishop, 
who was little younger, sur- 
vived him only by a few 
months. Izaak Walton lies 
buried in the north transept 
of Winchester Cathedral, under 
a black basalt sl.ib. Walton’s 
happy disposition and love of 
littrature, combined with an 
easy effusiveness of tempera- 
ment and a constitutional 
tendency to hero - worships 
brought him into communica- 
tion with a vast number of 
people from whose soaety 
the barriers of his trade would 
otherwise have excluded him. 
He forms a curious excep- 
tion to the aristocratic and 
professional literary habit of 
Titl»,.Ca of Waton'k •• seventeenth century. He 

Pint Bditiao, always graceful, prudent, 

and serviceable, and he had 
a genius for retaining the fiiends he made; Ashmole said that he was “well 
beloved of all good men.- Walton is great in two directions; he is the founder 
of modem, easy biography; he is the first of our jnscatory authors. As Mr. 
Andrew Lang has excellently said: “Our angling literature is copious, practica], 
full of anecdote; Walton alone gsve it style. He is not so much unnvalled as 
absdlutdy alone. Heaven meant him fix dbe place he fillip as it meant the cowslip 
and the Mayfly.” 
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From Walton's ''Life of Mr. George Herbert.” 

In a late retreat from the business of this world, and those many little cares with 
which I have too often cumbered myself, I fell into a contemplation of some of those his- 
torical passages that are recorded in Sacred Story . and mote particularly of what had 
passed betwixt our blessed Saviour and that wonder of women, and sinners, and mourner^ 

St Mary Magdalen. I call 
her Saints because I did not 
then, nor do now consider 
her, as when die was pos- 
sessed with seven devils ; nor 
as when her wanton eyes and 
dishevelled hair were designed 
and managed to charm and 
ensnare amorous beholders. 

But I did then, and do now 
consider her, as after she had 
expressed a visible and sacred 
sorrow for her sensualities; 
as after those eyes had wept 
such a flood of penitential 
tears as did wash, and that 
hair had wiped, and she most 
passionately kissed the feet 
of hers and our blessed Jesus. 

And 1 do now consider, that 
because she loved much, not 
only much was forgiven her: 
but that beside that blessed 
blessing of having her sins 
pardoned, and the joy of know- 
ing her happy condition, she 
also had from him a testimony 
that her alabaster box of pre- 
cious ointment poured on his 
head and feet, and that spike- 
nard, and those spices that 
were by her dedicated to 
embalm and preserve his 
sacred body from putrefactioi^ 
should so &r preserve her own 
memory, that these demonstra- 
tions of her sanctified love^ and of her officious and generous gratitude^ should be 
recorded and mentioned wheresoever his Gospel should be read ; intending thereby, 
that as His, so her name, should also live to succeeding generations, even till time its^ 
shall be no morei 

James Howell (z594^-i666X one of the fifteen children of Thomas Howell jShww/ 
of Abemant, Carmarthenshire^ was probably bom in 1594 at IJangammarch in the 
county of Brecon. He was educated at the Free School of Hereford under "a 
teemed but lashing master," and proceeded to Jesus College, Oxford, in 1610. He 
took his degree at the dose of 16x3, and long afterwards (1623) he was dected 
a fellow of his college. But although Howell was always a loving son of Oxfoid, 
he had few opportunities of residing there, At the age of twenQr he sras apprenticed 
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to a glass manufacturer in Broad Street, London, and soon became steward or manager. 
He showed such a remarkable aptitude for business, that the firm sent him abroad to 
study the continental modes of making glass, and to secure the best materials. He 
was travelling, chiefly in Holland, Spain, and Italy, from 1616 to i6sa, and having 
linguistic gifts, he b^me unusually skilled in the principal European languages; he 
says that he could talk seven tongues with fluency. His visit to England in 1628 

was brief. He abandoned the glass 
business, in which be saw no open- 
ing for the future, and he adopted 
first a travelling tutorship^ and then 
secretarial work as a profession; he 
was in Spain from 1622 to the end 
of 1674. Now, at the age of about 
thirty, he resolved to settle in Eng- 
land, and he entered the service first 
of the Duke of Buckingham, then 
(1626-28) of Lord Scrope. As Lord 
Wentworth’s man, Howell entered the 
House of Commons, M.P. for Rich- 
mond in Yorkshire, in 1627. In 
1632, he was taken to Denmark, as 
his private secretary, by the Earl of 
Leicester. For the next few years, 
Howell, driven from pillar to post, 
seems to have gained a precarious 
livelihood by clencal work. In 1640 
he began his literary career by the 
publication of his political allegory, 
called Dendrologia ; or Dodona^s 
Grove^ of which he published simul- 
taneously a French translation; at this 
time he went over to Paris, and offered 
his services in vain to the Cardinal 
Richelieu. At length, in 1642, he 
became for a few months Clerk of the Council, but this apparent success was a 
disaster in disguise, for he attracted the unfavourable notice of Parliament, and in 
the course of the next year five armed men rushed, one morning, into his office with 
swords drawn and pistols cocked, and not merely arrested Howell, but confiscated 
all his MSS. and correspondence A few days later he was thrown into the Fleet 
Prison, where he was left to languish for eight years. He was deep in debt, and 
^had now nothing to trust to but his pen.” Howell, therefore, became perforce a 
professional man of letters, and contrived to support himself entirely by miscel- 
laneous authorship. It was from prison that he began to publish his famous 
Epistoko HthElianm^ or Familiar Letters, of which three volumes issued from 
the Fleet, in 1645, ^647, and 1650; a fourth followed in 1655. If, as we 
are to believe, Howell had been depnved of all his papers, those letters must 
have been compiled from memory; they were, however, accepted at the time as 


The Tomb of Xaaak Walton in Winchoster 
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genuine contributions to cunent histoiy, and were read with extreme avidity. They 
marked the rise of a new class of literature in England, the elaborately-composed 
essay-letter, of which Balzac had set the type in Ftance. When Howell emerged 
from prison, he devoted himself to the flattery of Cromwell, yet contrived to recover 
favour when the king came back. Charles II. created and amply endowed the post 

of Historiographer 
Royal for Howell in 
1661, so that the 
close of his fugitive 
and harassed life was 
comfortable. He died 
early in November 
1666, and was buried 
in theTemple Church. 
His miscellaneous 
and occasional effu- 
sions in prose and 
verse, and his trans- 
lations, are extremely 
numerous ; he was 
always hovering on 
the borders of what 
we now call journal- 
ism. 
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In a long and 
curious letter, ad- 
dressed to Lord 
Cliffc on the 7th 
of October 163.^ 
Howell discusser 
at large the drinks 
of the world. In 
the course of it, 
he tells such stones 
as these : — 


Thle-page of Janies HowelTs **BpistobB Ho-Elianss,** 
with the Aiithof*s Portrait 


The countnes ihat 
are freest from e^ness 
of dnnking are Spain 
and Italy. If a woma*« 
can prove her husbana 

to have been thrice drunk, by the ancient laws of Spun she may plead for a 
divorce from him. Nor, indeed, can the Spaniard, being hot-brained, bear much drink, 
yet I have heard that Gondamar was once too hard for the King of Denmark, when 
ho sras here in England. But the Spanish soldiers that have been in the wars 
of Flanders will take their cups freely, and the Italians alsa When I lived t’other 
ride the Alps, a gentleman told me a merry tale of a Ligunan soldier, who had 
got drunk in Genoa ; and Prince Doria going a-horseback to walk the round one night, 
dw soldier took his horse by the bridle^ and asked what the price of him was, for he 
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wanted a horse. The Princei seeing in what humour he was, caused him to be taken 
into a house and put to sleep. In the morning he sent for him, and asked him what 
he would give for his horse. ‘‘ Sir,” said the recovered soldier, the merchant that would 
have bought him last night of your Highness went away betimes in the moming.” . • • 

I have heard of a company of Low Dutchmen that had drunk so deep, that beginning 
to stagger, and their heads turning round, they thought venly that they were at sea, 
and that upper diamber where they were was a ship, insomuch that, it being foul 
windy weather, they fell to throw the stools and other things out of the window, to lighten 
the vessel, for fear of suffering diipwreck. 

Thomas Fuller (i6oS-i66x) was the son of the Rev. Thomas Fuller, of /Mr 
Aldwinckle St Peter’s, in Northamptonshire, where he was baptized, June 19, 1608. 

He was taught at home^ by 
his father, until June 1621, 
when he was sent up to 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. 

He was disap{)ointed of a 
fellowship at Queen’s, and at 
Sidney Sussex, to which he 
migrated; and in 1630 he had 
to content himself with the 
perpetual curacy of St Benct’s, 

Cambndge. He presently 
secured other pieces of pre- 
ferment, and from 1634 to 
1641 he was rector of Bioad- 
windsor in Dorset ; but during 
all this time he did not wholly 
break off his connection with 
Cambridge. He mamed in 
1638, and in 1639 published 
his first important book, The 
JIutary of the Holy War, He 
was elected proctor to Con- 
vocation in the next year, and 
presently removed to London, 
where his wit in the pulpit 
became widely celebrated; he 
was elected lecturer to the 
Savoy Chapel. He was promi- 
nent in his loyalty, however, 
and with other royalist divines 
he was driven out of London 
in 1643; he took refuge in 
Oxford. He had recently 
published The Ifofy State and 

the Profane Staie^ a treatise on the conduct of the Christian life, in five books ; this is 
perhaps more densely crowded with the peculiar beauties of Fuller's style than any 
other work of his. Fuller was not veiy happy at Oxford, and early in 1644 he was |^ad 
VOLi IIL ® 
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to proceed to Exeter as chaplain to the Frinoen Hduietta, and when the queen fled. 
Fuller placed himself under the protection of Lord Montague at Boughton. During 
these uneasy years, he chiefly supported himself by the activity of his pen. In 1650 
he brought out his picturesque geography of Palestine, called A Pbgak^hi^ a 
fi)Iio richly illustrated; and in 1656 his most celebiat^ work, the huge ChurA 
BisUtry of BriUdn. This was greatly praised and widely read| but its accuracy 
was impugned by the histoiiaii, Dr. Peter Heylin (x6oo-x66s). Fuller retorted 
in a very lively Afpeal of Injured Innocence^ in 1659. This was his last publica- 
tion of importance. In x66o Fuller went over to The Hague with Lord 
Berkdey to present himself to Charles IL At the kin{^s return, he recovered 
his various ecclesiastical offices, and was looking forward to a bishopric^ when 
he was attacked hy typhoid fever. He insisted upon preaching on the X3th 
of August i66x, althoi^ he was so weak that he had to be lifted out of the 
pulpit^ and three days later he died in his lodgings in Covent Garden. He was 
buned b the church of Cranford, of which he had been rector sbce 1658. 
His famous Bisioty of the Worthies of England appeared posthumously in x66a. 
He described this as an inventory of the rooms— that is to say shires— mto which 
the “not very great house” of England is divided, with the portraits of great men 
hung on the walls of those rooms. Fuller was never held pre-eminent as a divine^ and 
as an historian he was too rapid and careless to bspire confidence, but his wit and 
dull as a manipulator of language were unsurpassed. Nor should his extraordinaiy 
acquabtance with the face and form of England be neglected. “ England was to him 
as an open book, whose leaves he was always turning over,” and he was for ever riding 
hither and thither, in his geographical curiosity, till hardly a comer of the country was 
unknown to him. 

Fuller on His Own Voice. 

Lord, my voice by nature is harsh and untunable, and it is vain to lavish any art to 
better it Can my singmg of psalms be pleasing to Thy ears, which is unpleasant to my 
own ? Yet though 1 cannot chant with the nightingale, or chirp with the bladdnrd, I had 
rather chatter with the swallow, yea, rather croak with the raven, than be altogether silent 
Hadst Thou given me a better voice, 1 would have praised Thee with a better voice. Now 
what my music wants in sweetness let it have in sense, smging praises with understanding. 
Yea, Lord, create m me a new heart (therem to make melody), and I will be contented 
with my old voice until in Thy due time, being admitted into ffie choir of heaven, I have 
another, inore harxnonious, bestowed upon rne. 

Female Education. 

Nunneries were good she-schools^ wherein the girls and maids of the nrighbonrhood 
wm taught to read and work ; and sometunes a little Latm was taught them therein. Yea, 
give me leave to say, if such feminine foundations had still continued, provided no vow 
were obtruded upon them (rirgmity is least kept where it is most constrmned), hajdy the 
weaker sex (beside the avoiding modem mconveniences) might be heightened to a higher 
perfection than hitherto hath been attamed. The sharpness of thrir wits, and suddenness 
of thmr conedts, whidi their enemies must allow unto them, might by education be 
improved bto a judicious solidity, and that adorned with arts, whidi now they want, not 
bemuse they cannot learn, but are not taught them. 1 say, if such femiiune foundations 
were extant now-of-days, haply some virpns of highest Inrth would be glad of such placesi 
and, 1 am sure^ their fothers arid elder brothers would not be sorry for the same. 

We have been speaking of prose-wnters who were eager to liberate them- 
Mlvet from the sbadcles of the Renauunce. But in Sir Thomas Browne 
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«e oieet with a man who hugged those fetters closer to himself, and 
turned them into chased and fretted ornaments of gold. He was one of 
those rare prose-writers whom we meet at intervals in the history of liters 
ture who leave nothing to improvisation, but balance and burnish their 
sentences until they reach a perfection analogous to that of very fine verse. 
Supported by his exquisite ear, Browne permits himself audacities, neolo- 
^ms, abrupt transition^ which positively take away our breath. But while 
we watch him thus dancing on the tight-rope of style, we never see him 
fall ; if he lets go his footing in one place, it is but to amaze us by his agility 
in leaping to another. His scheme has been supposed to be founded on that 
of Burton, and certmnly Browne is no less captivated by the humours of 
melancholy. But if Burton is the greater favourite among students, Browne 
is the better artist and the more imaginative writer. There is, moreover, 
much more that is his own, in relation to parts adapted from the ancients, 
than in Burton. We find nothing of progress to chronicle in Browne, but 
so much of high, positive beauty that we do not class him in the proces- 
mn of the writers of his time, but award him a place apart, as an author of 
solitary and intrinsic charm. 

Sir Thomas Browne (1605-1682), the philosophical physician of Norwich, was 

He was the son of a mercer of the 
same name, settled in the parish 
of St Michael, Cheapside. He 
was admitted to a scholarship at 
Winchester on the aoth of August 
1616, and was transferred to Broad- 
gate Hall (Pembroke College), Ox- 
ford, in 1623. The incidents of 
Browne’s early life are obscure^ but 
it is believed that after taking his 
M.A. dq;ree in June 1629, he im- 
mediately b^an the study of medi- 
cine. We bear of him in Irdand, 
at Montpellier, making the tour of 
Italy, and residing some time at 
Padua. He took his degree of 
M.D. at Leyden, about 1633. His 
life was " a restless julgrimage ” 
till 1634, adien, tired travd, he 
came back and settled in England, 
probably in London. In 1635 he 
wrote tte first dietch of the ReSgio 
Media. He was persuaded by Sir 
Nicholas Bacon and other influential 
people in Norfolk, to practise as a 
phyndan in Norwich, which he did in 1636, marrying in 1641 into one of the 
best connqr fiunilies^ and remaining there for the rest of his life. In 164a, as a 
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oonseqnenoe of having hm fiequently handed about in MS^ the XtHgid JAd&f 
appeared in a puated edition, which led to its being published by the author in 
the course of the next year. Its success was overwhelming; “hardly ever was 
a book published in Britain that made more noise than the Udigio Mtditif'* 
says Oldya. It was translated into many languages, and as early as 1645 Batin 
tells ni that it was in high credit in Paris; although it exposed Browne, among 
Catholics as well as Protestants, to a chaige of atheism. Unmoved by the violent 
diicusnon which laged around this his first work, Browne devoted himself to an 


examination of popular errors in sdendfic ob- 
servation, which exposed in 1646, in his 
Pstudodoxia EpUmtea. His life sras now per- 
fectly uneventful, devoted to his profession and 
to his studies. He did not appear before the 
public again until 1658, when he issued together 
his Hydriotaphia and Garden of CyntSt in which 
the delicacy of his mannered prose reaches its 
extreme hei^t Although Browne sided with 
the Royalists during the Civil War, he does not 
appear to have been disturbed. He sras an 
original member of the Royal Society, sras made 
an honorary fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians in 1663, and was knighted by 
Charles IL when he visited Norsrich in Sep- 
tember 1671. Brosme was a profound student 
of natural phenomena, and he continued his 
investigations far into old age, dying on his 
seventyeeventh Urthday, October 19, 1682. 
Archl^op Tenison edited Browne’s Mtscel- 
laneous Traets in 1684; his Works in folio 
appeared in x686; and his son — Dr. Edsrard 
Brosme (1643-1710), one of the most eminent 
physicians of his day, and devoted to his father’s 
fiune — published his beautiful Zetter to a Jriend 
in 169a The Christian Morals did not appear 
until 1716. Sir Thomas Browne was buried in 



the church of St Peter’s, Mancrofl, Norsnch. He “sras of a moderate stature^ 


of a brosm complexion, and his hair of the same colour” In an age full of 
tragical sncissitudes, the career of Brosme seems to have been uniformly fortunate. 
He was happy in a quiet and prosperous career, in a wife devoted to his interests^ 
in ten children all remarkable for gifts and graces, in a reputation not less dis 
tinguished than that of any writer of his time. His modesty and sincerity made 
him n nruTCisal &vourite; he had more friends in the srorld of letters and science 
♦haw any Other Englishman of hia age; he corresponded with the learned srorld 
of Europe from Iceland to Naples. Sir Thomas Brosme is one great example of 
die tl;** it is not quite impossible for an illustnous author to be consistently 
liiimMa^ extremely beloved, and entirely happy. 
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From thb "Psbudodoxia Epidsmica.* 

Tlu Glovhwarm. 

Wondraiii things are promised from the glow-worm ; thereof perpetual lights are 
pretended, and waters said to be distilled which afford a lustre in the night ; and 
this is asrerted by Cardan, Albertus, Gaudentinus, Mizaldus, and many morSi But 
hereto we cannot with reason assent ; for the light made by this animal, depends 
upon a living spirit, and seems by some vital irradiation to be actuated into this 
lustre. For when they are dead, they shine not, nor always while they live, but 
are obscure^ or light, according to the diffusion of this spirit, and the protrusion 
of their luminous parts, as observation will instruct us. For this flammeous light 
is not over all the body, but only visible on the inward side ; in a small white part 
near the tail When this b full and seemeth protruded there ariseth a flame of a 
circular figure, and emerald-green colour ; which is more discernible in any dark place 
than by day ; but when it falleth and seemeth contracted, the light disappeareth, and the 
colour of that part only remaineth. Now this light, as it appeareth and disappeareth in 
their life, so doth it go quite out at their death. As we have observed in some, which, 
preserved in fresh grass, have lived and shined eighteen days ; but as they declined, their 
light grew languid, and at last went out with their lives. 

From “Cyrus’s Garden.” 

But the qtuncunx of heaven runs low, and ’tis time to close the five ports of know- 
ledge : we are unwilhng to spin out our awaking thoughts into phantasms of sleep, which 
often contmueth precogitations, making cables of cobwebs, and wildernesses of hmdsome 
groves. Beside, Hippocrates hath spoke so little, and the oneirocntical masters have 
left such fiigid interpretations from plants, that there is little encouragement to dream of 
paradise itself Nor will the saeetest delight of gardens afford much comfort in bleep, 
wherein the dulness of that sense shakes hands with delectable odouis ; and, though in 
the bed of Qeopatra, can hardly with any delight raise up the ghost of a lose. Night, 
which pagan theology could make the daughter of Chaos, affords no advantage to the 
description of order ; although no lower tlian that mass can we denve its genealogy 
An things began in order, so shall they end, and so shall they begin again ; according 
to the orduner of order and mystical mathematics of the aty of heaven. 

Though Somnus, in Homer, be sent to rouse up Agamemnon, 1 find no such effects 
in these drowsy approadies of sleep. To keep our eyes open longer were but to act 
our Antipodes. The huntsmen are up in America, and they are already past their first 
sleep in Persia. But who can be drowsy at that hour which fieed us fnm eveilasting 
sleep? or have slumbenng thoughts at that time when sleep itself must end, and, as 
some conjecture, aH shall awake again ? 

msm a writer far less charming than Browne, and now completely obsolete 
for the ordinary reader, did serviceable work in clarifying and simplifyiiig 
prose expression, and in preparing for the lucidity of the Restoration. 
Thomas Hobbes was the most brilliant pure intelligence between Bacon 
and Locke; but his metaphysical system is now known to have been 
independent of the former, and derived from French sources. His views 
are embodied in his Leviathan^ a work of formidable extent, not now often 
referred to except by students, but attractive still from the resolute sim- 
plicity of the writer's style. In the next age, and especially when deism 
began to develop, Hobbes exercised a great influence, but this declined 
when Locke gain^ the public ear. Hobbes, however, is shll read by all 
serious students of philosophy, at home and abroad. 
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Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679) ms the son of a detgyman of Westporty in 
Wiltshire. His mother being terrified hj news of the approach of the Spanish 
Armada, the future philosopher was prematurely bom on the 5th of April 1588. 
He was at school at Westport and at Malmesbury, and proceeded to Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, with a good ba^ of Greek, in 1603. Hobbes was protected by an unde^ 
an alderman of Malmesbury, who helped to pay for his education, and who^ when 
he died, left him an annuity ‘‘that he might not be obhged to desert his studies.* 
Hobbes remained at Oxford 
until 1608, when he entered 
the service of Lord Hard- 
wicke, afterwards first Earl 
of Devonshire, as tutor to 
his son William ; he now 
remained in the family of 
the Cavendishes for twenty 
years, and, indeed, with short 
eclipses, for seventy years. In 
x6io Hobbes accompanied 
William Cavendish on the 
Grand Tour. Very little is 
known of Hobbes for these 
early years, except that he 
was immersed in study, estiecn- 
ally of Greek language and 
literature, and that he en- 
joyed the friendship of Bacon 
and of Ben Jonson. After 
the death of the second lilarl 
of Devonshire, in 1628, 

Hobbes transferred himself 
to the service of Sir Gervaise 
Clinton, with whose son he 
travelled as tutor until 1631. 

It was then proposed to him 
by the Countess of Devonshire, 
that he should return to her 
household, as tutor to her 
young son, the third Earl, to whom Hobbes had dedicated his earliest work, his 
translation of Thucydides. He now devoted himself to mathematics and natural 
philosophy; he visited, in company with the young Earl, many of the first men 
of sdence in France and Italy, and particularly enjoyed the company of Galileo 
at Pisa. In 1637 Hobbes and his youthful patron returned to England, and took up 
their residence at Chatsworth. Hobbes’ Latin poem on THe Wonders of the Peak 
probably belongs to the year 1 638. In the general disturbance which followed the meet- 
ing of the Long Parliament, Hobbes fled in the winter of 1640 to Paris, and became 
intimate with Descartes and GassendL In 1642, at the advanced age of fifty-four, 
Hobbes made his first important contribution to literature 1 ^ printings privaldy, in 
Latin, a fragment of his great philosophical work, De Cive^ more completely publiAed 
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in 1647. During his stay in Parisi from 1640 to 1651, Hobbes lived under the pr» 
tecdon and in the service of another member of the Devonshire family, Sir Charles 
Cavendish. All these years he was digesting his system of philosophy, and at length, 
in 1651, he returned to London, carrying with him for publication his vast treatise, 
Zevidtian; this attempted to prove that self-interest is the only settled principle of 
human conduct, and alone can lead to the wholesome conduct of a commonwealth. 



He had formulated the same 
doctrine^ less frilly, in a 
treatise of Human Naturt in 
1650. The English clergy are 
said to have raised such a 
disturbance about this book, 
which was held to be subver- 
sive of religion, that Hobbes 
had to retire suddenly to his 
old patron at Chatsworth, 
which, with other country 
seats of the Earls of Devon- 
shire, remained his head- 
quarters for the remainder of 
his long hfe. He engaged in 
constant amtroversy on phil- 
osophical questions being re- 
peatedly accused of heresy 
and even of atheism, charges 
which in 1666 were actually 
brought before the notice of 
Parliament; the storm, how- 
ever, blew over. After this 
in spite of his heterodoxy, 
the celebrity of Hobbes be- 
came European; in 1668 he 
brought out a splendid col- 
lected edition of his I^tin 
works in Amsterdam ; and he 
was visited in 1669 by Cosimo 
de Medicis, Duke of Tuscany. 
His English opponents con- 


TMl»fM;«arTboaw Robbed -DeChr.^” Pint Cmvlete 

BbcUdi BdiUaa, zfi47> Hw Atfhoi's Pwtnit ^ gracefully calls ‘‘that 

most vain and waspish animal 
of Malmesbury,” but Hobbes was undisturbed. When he had passed the age of eighty, 
he undertook to translate the IHad and the Odyssey into English verse, a feat which 
he completed at the age of eight3r-seven. His Behemoth^ a history of the Civil War, 
which he had written and suppressed twelve years earlier, he published in 1679, and 
in the same year he issued his autobic^;iaphy. The astounding old man, who was 
not well, insisted on not being left behind when his patron moved from Chatsworth 
to Hardwicke in the autumn of 1679. The journey, although he was carried on a 
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iHtfaer-bedi prcmd too fiUiguingi and on the 4th of December he died at Haidwidce^ 
in full poaaenion of hia mental faculdea, although advanced in his ninety-aeoond year. 
He was buried among the CavendiaheSi who had been his life-long patronsi in the 
aide of Hault Huckndl ChurdL The surliness of Hobbes was almost an affectation ; 
it was a subject of general entertainment, and Charles II., who had a great liking for 
the blunt old philosopher, said of him, **He is a bear, against whom the churchmen 
[day their young dogs in order 
to exercise them.** At the 
same tim^ Hobbes was person- 
ally timid toaludicrousdegree, 
so that he would never consent 
to be left alone, lest somebody 
should suddenly attack him. 


From ** Leviathan.** 

Nature hath made men so 
equal, in the fsculties of body 
and mind, as that there be 
found one man sometimes 
manifestly stronger in body, 
or of quicker mind than an- 
other, yet when all is reckoned 
together, the difference be- 
tween man and man is not 
so considerable, as that one 
man can thereupon claim to 
himself any benefit to whidi 
another may not pietend as 
well as he. For as to the 
strength of body, the weakest 
has strength enough to kill 
the strongest either by machi- 
nation, or by confederacy 
with others, that are in the 
same danger with himself 

And as to the faculties of 
the mind — setting aside the 
arts grounded upon words, and 
especially that skill of pro- 
ceeding upon g«ieral ud in- Titto-i**. of Th^ HobbM’ " Lemtlun,- 

foUible rules, called science ; Editwo, idS* 

which very few have^ and but in few things ; as being not a native faculty, bom with us, nor 
attained (as prudence) while we look after somewhat else— I find yet a greater equality 
amongst men, than that of strength. For prudence b but experience ; which equal time^ 
equally bestowes on all men in those things they equally apply themselves unta That 
whidi may perhaps make sudi equality incredible, is but a vain conceipt of one^s own 
wisdom, which almost all men think they have in a greater degree, than the vulgar | 
that is, than all men but themselves, and a few others, whom by feme, or for concurring 
with themselves, they approve. For such is the natuie of men, that however they may 
admowledge many others to be more witty, or more eloquent, or more learned ; yet they 
will hardly beheve there be many so wise as themselves : for they see their own wit at 
hand, but other meif s at a distance. But this proveth rather that men are in that pmnt 
•qual, than unequaL For there is not ordinarily a greater sign of the equal distnburion 
nf anythini^ than that cverv man is contented wifo his share. 
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As the century slipped avay, English poetry came more and more under 
the spell of a corrupted Petrarchism. The imitation of Petrarch, seen 
through Marino and Tasso, penetrated all the poetic systems of Western 
Europe. It involved us, in English, in a composite style, exquisite and pre* 
tentious, sunple, at once, and affected. A complicate symbolism, su<± as 
Donne had inaugurated, came into almost universal fashion, and verse was 
decomposed by an excess of antitliesis, of forced comparisons, of fantastic 
metaphors. We have seen that, in the bands of the dreiatists, blank verse, 
no longer understood, offered a temptation to loose and languid writing. 
In lyric poetry the rhyme presented some resistance, but everything tended 
to be too fluid and lengthy. The poets indulged themselves in a luxurious 
vocabulary ; like the Pldiade, a hundred years earlier, they yearned after 
such words as "ocymore, dyspotme, oligochronian.” Similar defects had 
been seen in the Alexandrian poets of Greece, in Ausonius, in the followers 
of Tasso ; they were at that moment rife in the French of the latest Ron* 
sardibts and in the Spanish of Gongora. These dolphin colours are con« 
stantly met with in dying literatures, and the English Renaissance was now 
at its last gasp. 

In the midst of these extravaganaes, like Meleager windmg his pure 
white violets into the gaudy garland of the late Greek euphuism, we find 
Robert Herrick quietly arranging his Hesperides, a volume which contains 
some of the most delicious lyrics in the language. This strange book, so 
obscure in its own age, so lately rediscovered, is a vast confused collection 
of odes^ songs, epithalamia, hynm^ and epigrams tossed together into a 
snperfidal likeness to the collected poems of Martial, with whom (and not at 
all with Catullus) Herrick had a certain kinship. He was an isolated Devon- 
shire clergyman, exiled, now that his youth was over, from all association 
with other men of letters, grumbling at bis desbny, and disdaming his sur- 
roundings, while never negligent in observing them with the most exquisite 
fidelity. The level of Herrick’s performance is very high when we consider 
the bulk of it. He contrives, almost more than any other poet, to fill his 
lyrics with the warmth of sunlight, the odour of flowers, the fecundity of 
orchard and harvest-field. This Christian cleric was a pagan in grain, and 
in his petulant, lascivious love-poems be brings the old rituals to the very 
lych-gate of his chmch and swings the thyrsus under the roof-tree of his 
parsonage. He writes of rustic ceremonies and rural sights with infinite 
gusto and freshness, bringing up before our eyes at every turn little bnlliant 
lectures of the country life around him in Devonshire. 


Rlfliert Herrick (1591-1674) was the seventh child of a Leicestershire maiv 
Nicholas Herrick, who was settled in London as a goldsmith in Wood Street, Cheap* 
side; The poet was baptued at St Vedast’s Church in Faster Laiw^ on the 24th of 
August 1591. When he was an miant, his fiuher died of the effects of a fidl from a 
window ; he appears to have committed suicide; Robert was apprenticed in 1607 to 
his uncle, Sir William Herrick, the king’s jewdler. It has bem guessed, on slender 
evidence^ that he was befine this at school at Westminster. In 1614, at the late age 
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of twen^-three, Herrick went up to St John’s CoUegei Cambridge^ as a fellow- 
commoner. From his University daysy fourteen amusing letters have been preservedi 
in which he tries to wheedle money out of his uncle. He moved over to Trinity Halli 
and took his degree of 
M.A. in 1620. When I 
Herrick left Cambridge is 
not knowDy nor when he 
took orders. But in 1627 
he was chaplain to the 
luckless He de Rhd Expe- 
dition, and in September 
1629 the king presented 
him to the vicarage of 
Dean Prior, which he has 
made so famous. This 
cure was in a very pretty 
partofSouth Devon, under 
Dartmoor, but it was too 
far from London to suit 
the poet, who pined in 
his exile in the ^’loathbd 
West,” for the joys of 
the Mermaid Tavern. 1 1 c 
lived, undisturbed for 
nearly twenty years, a 
bachelor, in his remote 
vicarage. In spite of his 
petulance he loved the 
country life. He watched 
with infinite relish the 
morris dances, wakes, and 
quintels, the mummings 
and Twelfth Night revel- 
lings with wassail bowls, 
the dances round the may- 
pole and the plucking of 
daffodils and daisies. His 
clerical establishment at 

of Prudo^ 

Baldwin, his anaent maid, 

of a cock and hen, a goose, a tame Iamb, a cat, a spaniel, and a pet pig, learned 
enough to drink out of a tankard. What part the celebrated Julia played is left 
to conjecture. In 1640 Herrick proposed to publish his poems, but it was not until 
1648 that his wonderful collection of Ilesperidts and Noble Aumbifs, “works 
both human and divine,” was brought out. This is Herrick’s solitary book. In this 
same year he was ejected from his living and came up to London ; how he contrived 
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to Im is nnknowiii and the only other futs pres e r ved about him axe that he was 
lestoied to Dean Fi^ on the 34^ of August i66s, and that he was buried tbere on 
tte S5th of October 1674. 

From tkb ** Hesperider” 

DMgki in Dtsorder* 

A sweet disorder in the dress 
Kindles in dotbes a wantonnesst 
A lawn about the shoulders thrown 
Into a fine distraction : 

An erring lace which here and there 
Enthrals the crimson stomacher : 

A cuff neglectful, and thereby 
Ribbons to flow confusedly : 

A winning wave, deserving note^ 

In the tempestuous petticoat : 

A cardess shoe-string, in whose da 
1 see a wild dvility : 

Do more bewitch me than when art 
Is too precise in every part 

To Antkea. 

Bid me to live^ and ! will live 
Thy Protestant to be, 

Or bid me love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee. 

A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 

A heart as sound and free 

As in the whole world thou canst And, 

That heart I’ll give to thee. 

Bid that heart stay, and it will stay 
To honour thy decree : 

Or bid it languish quite away. 

And ’t shall do so for thee. 

Bid me to weep, and 1 will weep 
While 1 have eyes to see : 

And, having none, yet I will keep 
A heart to weep for thee. 

Bid me despair, and I’ll despair 
Under that cypress-tree : 

Or bid me die, and 1 will dare 
E’en death to die for thee. 

Thou art my life, my love^ my heart. 

The very eyes of me : 

And hast command of every part 
To live and die for thee. 

From *A Thanksgiving to God for His House.* 

Lord, Thou hast given me a cell 
Wherem to dwell ; 

And little house, whose humble roof 
Is weather-proof ; 

Under the spars of which 1 lie 
Both soft and diy ; 
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Where Thou my chamber for to ward 
Hast set a guard 

Of harmless thoughtS| to watch and keep 
while 1 slMp. 

Low b my porch| as is my fote^ 

Both void of state; 

And yet the threshold of my door 
Is worn by th’ poor. 

Who thither come, and fr^y get 
Good words or meat 

Uke as my parlour, so my hall 
And kitchen’s small ; 

A little buttery, and therem 
A little bin 

Which keeps my little loaf of bread 
Unclipt, unflead. 

Some little sti^s of thorn or bnar 
Make me a fire. 

Close by whose living coal I sit, 

And glow like it 


Herrick is almost guiltless of the complicated extravagance which was TkeSterm 
-ife when his single book appeared. Crashaw and Vaughan, on the con-*^ 
trary, were full of it, and yet they demand mention even in a superficial 
sketch of our poetry, for certain spiritual and literary qualities. Richard 
Crashaw, a convert to Catholicism, who closed a hectic life prematurely 
m the service of the Holy House at Loretto, was a student of the 
Spanish and Italian mystics, and, in particular, we cannot doubt, of St. John 
of the Cross. His religious ecstasy and anguish take the most bewildering 
forms, sometimes plunging him into Gongorism of the worst description 
(he translated Marino and eclipsed him), but sometimes lifting him to trans- 
cendental heights of audacious, fiery lyricism not approached elsewhere in 
English. Henry Vaughan was an Anglican mystic of quite another type, 
delicate, meditative, usually a little humdrum, but every now and then 
flashing out for a line or two into radiant intuitions admirably worded. In 
both there is much obscurity to be deplored ; but while we cultivate Crashaw 
for the flame below the smoke, we wait in Vaughan for the light within the 
cloud. 

Richard Crashaw (i6i2?-i64(;) was the son of the Rev. William Crashaw, CrasMm 
vicar of Whitechapel, a Puritan divine distinguished by hb violent dread of Papal 
aggression. Thb deigyman, who was author among other tilings of Tke Bespot/ed 
died in 1626. The future poet, now an orphan, was educated in the 
Charterhouse^ and in 1631 proceeded to Cambndge as a scholar of Pembroke HalL 
He became a fellow of Peterhouse in 1637, and was ejected, as a Royalist and a high- 
churchman, in 1644. During hb thirteen years at Cambridge, Crashaw entered with 
the warmest interest into all ecclesiastical affairs, though he never took pnest’s orders. 

After being driven out of Cambndge, he went to Oxford ; and presently, entered the 
Roman Catholic Church, to which he had long been leaning. ^Vhen England was no 
longer safe for him, Crashaw fled to Paris, where, in 1646, he completed his Si^s to tko 
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M annicript Pdcni faj Craihaw 


DIUINS EP1GRAM& 


Om thb Watu or oux Lordbs BAirribMi. 

EadibUntdrapeiiMclililert limme^ 
b wafch’t it Nlfe la washing him 
'Tis a GanuM whila It stayss hwi^ 

Whlla it laUs banea *{» a Taara. 


/M 9 . 

But mmu mjuuud DAncNSMB sathbr thbv uon; 

Tha Warida light shinaa, ahina as it will 
Tha World will looa hia darknasia stllL 
I doubt though whan tha World's hi Holla 
Haa wU not laua his daiicnaaaa halfa so waO. 


AcLB. 

On TBB BArrUFD At lllonAM. 

XiStt It no longer baa a forloma hope 
To wash an iEdnopob 

Hoo^ wash't. Hia gloomy ddn a poacafiill shade 
For his whitasonlals made 
And now, I doubt not, tha artamall Dona 
A blacko Uc*t ho usa will lonOi 

On ths Minaclb or multiplued Loaubs^ 

Soo hers an easy feast that knowoa no wound 
That under Hungci'a teeth will needs be sonna 
A subtle Hameat of unbounded bread. 

What would you mors f Hero food It aolfis is IMI 
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(sacred pieces) and DtUghis of the Muses (secular pieces) published tha* year in 
one volumCi He suffered extreme poverty in Paris, but at the recommendation of 
Cowley, the queen gave Crashaw a letter of 
recommendation to Cardinal Pallotta, the 
Governor of Rome. Pallotta made the 
Enghsh poet his private secretary, perhaps 
in 1647. At first Crashaw was contented 
here, for the Cardinal treated him with 
great kindness. But the pure soul of the 
English mystic waxed hot within him as he 
became aware of the wickedness which went 
on in the very household of Pallotta, to 
whom at length he revealed what he dis- 
covered. The Cardinal, finding these accusa- 
tions true^ chastised the offenders, who there- 
upon threatened Crashaw’s life. Pallotta, 
hoping to save him from being murdered, 
sent Crashaw to the sanctuary of Loretto^ 
where he was appointed sub-canon of the 
church of Our Lady. He proceeded 
thither on the 24th of April 1649, but the 
malignity of his enemies pursued him, and 
a few weeks later he died, as was believed, 
by poison. In 1652 a fuller collection of 
Crashaw’s poems, illustrated from his own 
designs, was issued in Pans. He is the 
one great Catholic mystic in the English 
literature of the seventeenth centur}’, and 
in his genius and his mental proclivities 
strangely isolated among his fellows. Crashaw has left behind him some of the 
most splendid verses of the age ; it is only fair to add that they are embedded in 
others of the most monstrous flatness and vapidity. 

From Crashaw’s " Hymn 10 St. Teresa." 

His is the dart must make the death. 

Whose stroke will taste thy hallow’d breath ; 

A dart thnee dipp'd in that rich flame 
Which wntes thy spouse’s radiant name 
Upon the roof of heaven, where aye 
It shines, and, with a sovereign lay, 

Beats bnght upon the burning £iccs 
Of souls, which in that name’s sweet graces 
Find everlasting smiles So xare, 

So spiritual, pure and fair. 

Must be the immoital instrument 
Upon whose choice point shall be q>ent 
A life so loved : and that there be 
Fit executioners for thee. 

The feirest first-born sons of fire^ 

Blest seraphim, shall leave their choir. 

And turn love’s soldiers, upon thee 
To exercise their archery. 



lllustratUm by Crashaw from the 1652 
Bditioo of his Poems 
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0 , how oft shalt thou comphun 
Of a Bweet and subtle pain I 
Of btolexablejoys I 
Of a deathi In which who dies 
Loves his death, and dies ag^ 

And would ibimr so be slain ; 

And lives and dies, and knows not why 
To live^ but that he still may die I 
How kindly will thy gentle heart 
Kiss the sweetly-killing dart 1 
And close in his embraces keep 
Those delicious wounds, that weep 
Balsam, to heal themselves with thus, 

When Uiese thy deaths, so numerous. 

Shall all at once die into one^ 

And melt thy soul’s sweet mansion ; 

Like a soft lump of incense, hasted 
By too hot a fire, and wast^ 

Into perfuming douds, so fast 
Shalt thou eikhale to heaven at last 
In a resolving sigh, and then, — 

0 ,what? Ask not the tongues of men. 

Trufj-rr Henry Vaughan (1622-1695), called "the Silunst,” or inhabitant of South 
Wales, was bom in the castle of Skethr«>g Tretower, in the parish of Llansaintfiacd, 

in Brecknockshire, on the 17th of 
April 1622. In 1632 he and his 
twin-brother, lliomas (1622-1666), 
were sent to Llangattock to be 
taught by the rector, who gave them 
a sound classical foundation. From 
his charge they proceeded, in 1638, 
to Jesus College, Oxford. The Civil 
War disturbed tlie brothers, who 
returned to their native county — 
Thomas as rector of Llansaintfnied, 
Henry as a physician close beside 
him. Thomas was ejected from his 
living, and retired to Oxford, where 
he became the most famous alchemist 
of the day, and, under the {iseudonym 
of Eugenius Philalethes, published 
some very cunous books; he was a 
zealous Rosicrucian. Henry Vaughan 
published a volume of poems in 1646, 
and practised for many years as a 
doctor in the town of Brecon. His 
Silex SemtiUans appeared in 1650^ and 
his Olar Iscanus in 1651. Of the re- 
mainder of the life of Henry Vaughan 
Uttle is known; some of his friends 
Tille-paga of H. Vaughan’s "Silas SctOtUana’’ collected his later ooems in a volume 
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gJted ThMUa in 1678, but it is not supposed that, m diattered health and 

wholly given to piety, the poet took any interest in this publicadon. He went on 
living in his native county, and returned to the house where he was bom, at 
Sketfarpgi Here he died on the 23rd of April 1695, entirely divorced from all 
mundane mterests, "the world forgetting, by the world forgot ** He lies buried in 
the churchyard of IJansaintfraed. 


The Retreat. 

Happy those early days, when 1 
Shined in my angel-infancy 1 
Before 1 understood this place 
Appointed for my second lace^ 

Or taught my soul to fimey ought 
But a white, celestial thought ; 

When yet 1 had not walk’d above 
A mile or two, from my first love, 

And looking back— at that short space— 

Could see a glimpse of His bi ight £ice 
When on some gilded cloud or flower 
My gaiing soul would dwell an hour, 

And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of Eternity ; 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience ynih a sinful sound. 

Or had the black art to dispense, 

A sevVdl sin to ev’ry sense. 

But felt through all this fleshy dress 
Bnght shoots of everlastingness. 

O how I long to travel back, 

And tread again that ancient trade I 
That 1 once mote might teach that {dam 
Where first I left my glonous train ; 

From whence tli’ enlightened spint sees 
That shady city of palm trees. 

But ah t my soul with too much stay 
Is drunk, and staggers in the way I 
Some men a forward motion love. 

But I by backward steps will move ; 

And when this dust falls to the utn. 

In that state I came, return. 

Among fhe poets we have mentioned, and among the great majority of 
Commonwealth versifier^ there is to be traced no attempt to mo^fy any 
further than Donne had essayed to do the prosody which had come into use 
with Spenser and Sidney. But it is now necessary to dwell on a phe- 
nomenon of paramount importance, the nse of a defiiute revolt against the 
current system of versification. Side by side with the general satisfaction in 
the loosely sinuous verse of the day, there was growing up a desire that 
prosody should be more serned, strenuous, neat, and “correct" Excess 
of licence led naturally to a reaction in favour of precision. It was felt 
voi. ir. ■ 
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derirable to pay more attention to the interior harmony of verae, to avoid 
cacophony and what had been considered legitimate poetic licences, to 
preserve grammatical purity— in short, to sacrifice common sense and 
sound judgment a little less to fancy. Most obvious reform of all, it 
was determined to resist the languid flow of syllables from line to line, 
and to complete the sense as much as possible in a nervous couplet 
It has been customary to consider this reform as needless and impertinent 
I am of opinion, on the other hand, that it was not merely wholesome 
but inevitable, if English verbification was to be preserved from final 
ruin. It was not until more than a century of severe and rigid verse- 
writing by rule had rehabilitated the worn-out instrument of metre that 
it became once more fitted to produce h.trmomes such as those of Colendgo 
and Shelley. 

WMkn 4 From high up in the seventeenth century careful students have detected a 
tendency towards the smoother and correcter, but tamer prosody. 1 do not 

think that the beginnings of the 
classical heroic couplet in England 
can be explored with advantage 
earlier than in the works of Sir 
John lieaumont, who, dying in 1627, 
left behind him a very carefully 
w’litten historical poem of Bomorih 
Field. George Sandys, the trans- 
lator, in the course of his exten- 
sive travels, seemed to have gained 
French ideas of what the stopped 
couplet should be. But when all 
claims :md candidates have been con- 
sidered, it is really to Eomukd 
Waller that is due the “negative 
inspiration” (the phrase is borrowed 
from Saint-Beuve) of closing up within bands of smoothness and neat- 
ness the wild locks of the British muse. He was the Enghsh Malherbe, 
and wrote with the same constitutional contempt for his predecessors. 
Dryden accepted him as the forerunner of the classic school, and 
calls him “the first that made writing [verse] easily an art; first showed 
us how to conclude the sense most commonly in distichs.” Waller 
appears to have accepted this reform definitely' about 1627 (Mal- 
herbe's strictly parallel reform dates from 1599X and he persisted 
in it long without gaining a single scholar. But in 1642 Sir JOHN 
Denham joined him with his smooth, arid, and prosaic Coepeds HM, 
and Cowley and Davenant were presently convert^. Tbese four, then, 
poets of limited inspiration, are those who re-emerge in the next age 
as the harbingers of vigorous prosody and the forerunners of Dryden 
and Pope. 



Gcotk^ 8ia4yt 


BEAUMONT: SANDYS: WALLER 


Sir John Beaiunont (1583-1627), the elder brother of the dramadst^ Francis 
Beaumont, and son of Francis Beaumont, of Grace Dieu, Justice of die Common 
Fleas, is believed to be the author of l%t 

Miitttiurfhons ef^ Tobmo (1602); after his THE BEST OP MEK 
death in 1627 his son published his father's 

posthumous poems, and in particular Bomorth **®®'*’ EXCBHENT OF FRINGE^ 
FUU (1629). He was one of the vciy first C H A R L E 
to write in clearly finished couplets of heroic BV THE GRACE OF COD KINO 
verse, and another wnter for whom the same OFOREAT-BRITAINE, FRANCR 
questionable merit has been claimed is IRELANDi 

George Sandys (1578-1644), the traveller, lord of the fovre seasi 
youngest son of Edwin Sandys, Archbishop OF VIRGINIA, THE VAST TER^ 
of York. He sras bom at Bishopsthorpe on RITORIE8 ADIOYNINC, AND 
the and of March 1578, and was educated in oisFeatso islamds of ths 
Oxford. He started in 1610 upon an elaborate WSSTtaML ocrAM, 

exploration of the East, of which he gave an THE ZE ALOVS DEFENDOR OF 
account in a Rtlation of a Jour»^, published chxistwh faith. 

after his return in 1615. Sandys visited Turkey, hvmslmt « H»-SEavAMTS 
Palestine, Egypt, and the remote parts of Italy. presents and consecrates ' 

He enjoyed several appointments at court, and »w*SHiiPARAPHRAitifroM 
was lucky enough just to escape the troubles voticiifiTHBiaLiFi anduti. 
of the Civil War, dying at lloxley, in Kent^ in motion noy mi favovb. 

1644. He published a good deal in verse, his Dedicatioii to Charlei 1. 

translation of Ovid’s Metamorphoses ( 1621 — 26 ) From Saniyi s ** Paraphra^supm the 

being his most successful enterprise in poetry. Divmii*oem\" 

But he also paraphrased, in neat verses, large portions of Holy Scripture, and it is 
in these exercises that the peculiarities of his versification are met with. 


Edmund Waller (1606-1687) was bom in the manor-house of Coleshill, Wedtm 
Hertford (now Bucks), on the 3rd of March 1606. His Either, Robert Waller, was a 
wealthy landed proprietor; he died in 1616. llie poet’s mother, a Udy of much 
strength of character, sent him to Eton and to King’s College, Cambridge (1620). It 
is believed that at the age of sixteen he was M F. for Amersham ; Clarendon tells us 
that Waller was nursed in parliaments.” He had certainly represented Ilchester, and 
then Chipping Wycombe, before he was twenty. His earhest poem, in the new style 
which he was to introduce, was probably written in 1623 or 1624. In 1631 Waller 
kidnapped a wealthy heu^s from the City, and mamed her at St. Maigaret’s, West- 
minster ; he was brought before the Star Chamber, hut pardoned by the king. Mrs. 

Waller only lived until 1634. It is believed that it was soon after her death that 
Waller met his Sachanssa (Lady Dorothy Sidney, bom 1617) ; he assailed her with an 
ardent suit, and many frigid verses, but she would not have him ; and, marrying Lord 
Spencer in 1639, ultimately became Countess of Sunderland. In 1640 Waller entered 
the House again, as member for Amersham, in the Short Parliament, where he spoke 
prominently in a conciliatory spirit on Supply. In the I/)ng Parliament, Waller sat 
for St. Ives ; he gradually pass^ over from the party of Hampden (his kinsman) and 
Pym to that of Hyde and Falkland. Waller next posed as a champion of the king’s 
prerogative ; he spoke, Qarendon says, “ on all occasions with great sharpness and free- 
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dom . . . against the sense and proceedings of the House.” He was gradually 
betrayed into making a plot in the king’s interest, the details of which enterprise are 

* still obscure. But the conspiracy was 
discovered, and on the 31st of May 
1643, Waller and his fellows were arrested. 
It is said that the poet, “confounded 
with fear and apprehension,” gave infor- 
mation regarding all his accomplices, and 
even impugned several great ladies by 
name. Several of the smaller conspirators 
were executed; Waller was allowed to 
appear in deep mourning at the Bar of 
the House (July 4), and express his 
contrition. He was fined ^10,000 and 
was banished, after having been imprisoned 
for nearly two years in the Tower. He 
married a second wife, and settled in 
France in 1645. In 1646 he was travel- 
ling in Italy, and later on he settled 
Bdmiind Waller down at Rouen and then in Pans. In 

Afhr ih§ Portrait hyComeinjanssM^ at the House of Commons revoked 

^ * his sentence of banishment, and in 1652 

we find him at home again at Bcaconsfield. In 1655 he sent his well-known 
Panegyric to Cromwell, but when the Restoration was imminent he published 
an elegy on Cromwell, and a poem of 
welcome to Charles II. At the king’s 
jesting with him about this characteristic 
piece of inconsistency, and complaining 
that the poem to Cromwell was better 
than the poem to himself, Waller wittily 
replied, “Sir, we poets never succeed so 
well in writing truth as fiction.” In 
1661 Waller entered the House of Com- 
mons again, as M.P. for Hastings. His 
experience of parliamentary precedents was 
so much valued that for the rest of his 
life “it was no House if Waller was 
not there,” although Burnet declares that 
he never laid the real business of the 
House to heart, “ being a vain and 
empty, though witty man.” He spoke, 

however, c^tantly in fav^r of mercy ^ (Saeianw.) 

and toleration. He predicted the fate Afttr an engitua Portrait at Farmtmgttm Lodp. 
of James II., that “he would be left North Leach 

like a whale upon the strand.” In his old age Waller met his Sachanssa again, 
as the Dowager Lady Sunderland. “When, I wonder,” said she^ “will you write 



Lady Dorotliy Sidn^ (Sachanssa) 
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•uch beautiful verses to me again!” **When, Madam,” Waller replied, **your 
Ladyship is as young and handsome again!” He bought a small house at 
Coleshill, where he had been 
bom, saying that a stag, 
when he is hunted, and near 
spent, always returns home.” 

But he died at Hall Bam, 
on the 2zst of October 1687, 
and was buried in woollen in 
the churchyard of Beacons- 
field. During his lifetime. 

Waller was held easily first 
among the poets of his time; 
the fact that he, although 
others may have written 
smooth distichs before him, 
was the real innovator in the 
revolution of English poetry, 
gave him a temporary pie- 
cminence. For readers of the 
present day the charm has 
evaporated from all but a 
few of his lyncs. Nothing, 
however, can prevent Waller 
from retaining great histone 
interest as a curious and 
characteristic product of the Edmund Waller 

middle of the seventeenth AJUr the Fmtrauhy John R%l^ 

century. He wrote verses at intervals from about 1622 to 1687, and is therefore an 
astonishing link between two great poetic ages. 

Thr Bud. 

Lately on yonder swelling bush 
Big with many a coming rose, 

This early bud began to blush 
And did but half itself disclose ; 

1 plucked it, though no better grown, 

And now you see how fiill ’tis blown. 

Still as I did the leaves inspire. 

With such a purple light they shone 
As if they had been made of fire, 

And spreading so, would flame .inon ; 

All that was meant by air or sun, 

To the young flower my breath has done. 

If our loose breath so much can do, 

What may the same informed of love^ — 

Of purest love and music too, — 

When Flavia it aspires to move ? 

When that which lifeless buds persuades 
To wax more soft, hei youth invades ^ 
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Wallen’s employment of the unbroken couplet, and his satisfiurtion at the 
lesult of his unsuccessful suit, are exemplified in The Story of PheeHm and 

Daphne Applied^ which runs as fol- 
lows.*— 

’’Thyrsis, a youth of the inspit^ train, 

Fair Sachanssa loved, but loved in vain. 

Like Phoebus sung the no less amorous boy \ 
Like Daphne she, as lovely and as coy 1 
With numbers he the flying nymph pursues, 
With numbers such as Phoebus’ self ml|>ht 
use 1 

Such IS the chase when Love and Fancy leads 
O’er craggy mountains and through ^wer\’ 
meads ; 

Invoked to testify the lover’s care, 

Or form some image of hib cruel &ir. 

Urged with his fury, like a wounded deer. 
O’er these he fled, and now, approaching 
near. 

Had reached the nymph with his harmonious 
lay, 

Whom all his charms could not incline to 
stiy. 

Yet what he sung in his unmortal stniin. 
Though unsuccessful, was not sung in vain ; 
All but the nymph that bhould ledress his 
wrong. 

Attend his passion and approve his song. 
Like Phcelms thus, acquinng unsought praise. 
He catched at love, and filled his arm with 
bays.” 

Sir William Dawenant (1606-1668) was bapti^ at Oxford on the 3rd of 
March 1606, as the son of John Davenant, the landlord of the Crown Ina 
Shakespeare lodged here as he passed between Stratford and London, and it was 
early reported that William was Shakespeare’s son. Davenant complacently encour^ 
aged this idea in later years. He was educated at the All Saints’ Grammar School, 
Oxford, and when he was eleven years of age, at the death of Shakespeare, he 
wrote an ode on that event In 1621 John Davenant was Mayor of Oxford, 
and it is the same year he and his wife died. William, who had entered Lincoln 
College, was removed to London, where he was attached to the service of the 
Duchess of Richmond as her page, and afterwards to that of the poet Fulke 
Greville^ Lord Brooke, with whom he was hving when that peer was murdered 
hf his valet, in 1628. In 1629 Davenant produced his first play, Albovine He 
attracted the notice of the queen, and enjoyed a place at court When Ben Jonson 
died, in 1637, Davenant succeeded him as Poet Laureate. Like other Rc^alists, 
he fell with the king’s cause. In 1641, he was charged with complicity in a plot 
against Parliament, and fled; after being twice captured, he succeeded at last in 
escaping to France, where he joined the queen But he made frequent clandestine 
visits to England in the royal interest, and during one of these Charles I. knighted 
him before the walls of Gloucester. After Maiston Moor, Davenant retired finally to 
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Fhmoe, and became a Roman Catholic. He was given rooms in the Louvre by 
Lord Jermyn, and here he settled down to the composition of his epic poem of 
GomWefif two books of which 
he finished in January 1650. 

He then left Fhmoe on a 
mission from the queen, but 
was captured and shut up in 
Cowes Castle. He was pre- 
sently moved to the Tower, 
and would have been executed 
but, it is said, for the generous 
interposition of Milton. Gon- 
diberi was published in 1651. 

In 1656 Davenant began, very 
cautiously, to resume dramatic 
entertainments in London, and 
led public opinion on towards 
the foundation of a Restora- 
tion Theatre. When Charles 
II. returned, sentiment was 
ripe, and Sir William Dave- 
nant was granted a patent for 
a company of players (August 
1660) He enjoyed a period 
of great theatneal prosperity, 
and brought out many plays 
by himself and other men. 

He died on the 7th of April 
1668, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. Davenant had a broken nose, an aflSio 
tion which was not spared by the wits of his time. 




Sir WilGam Davenant 

Ftom an Engraving hy Faitkome after GreenkiU 


Song. 

The laik now leaves his wateiy nest. 

And chmhmg shakes his dewy wings 
He takes your window for the cast, 

And to implore your light he sings. 

Awake, awake, the mom will never nse. 

Till she can dress her beauty at your eyes. 

The merchant bows unto the seaman’s star. 

The ploughman from the sun his season takes ; 

But still the lover wonders what they are. 

Who look for day before his mistress wakes : 

Awake, awake^ break through your veils of lawn 1 
Then diaw your curtains and begin the dawn. 

Abraham Cowley (1618-1667) was hom late in 1618, in the parish of St Cowi«y 
Michael le Quern, Cheapside; he was the posthumous son of Thomas Cowley, 
stationer, and his wife Thomasine. Mrs. Cowley was left substantially provided for. 
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Her youngest child entered Westminster School about 1628; here he showed a 


Abrahani Cowley 

Aft€r tkg Portrait by Mrs, Mary Boats or SirPittrLafy 


remarkable precocity. In his 
twelfth year he composed 
his little epical romance of 
Constantta and Phiietus ; in 
his fifteenth year he pub- 
lished his first collection of 
poems, Poetical Blossoms, He 
was much observed at school, 
as a boy certain to increase 
the noble genius peculiar to 
that place.” At sixteen he 
proceeded to Cambridge, be- 
ing already famous and was 
made a scholar of Trinity; a 
second edition of his poems, 
to which Syhia was added, 
having preceded him. Two 
plays — luwds Atdd/e and A^au~ 
fragium Joculare — lielong to 
1637 and 1638, and before 
his twentieth year Cowley had 
“ laid the design of divers 
of his most masculine works, 
which he finished long after.” 


In 1640 he was elected a fellow of Trinity. 

In when Prince Charles 

Cambridge, Cowley produced his comedy 
of The Cuardtan, breaking 

the Civil War proved a in the bnlliant 
scholastic and literary career of Cowley. 

Not greatly interested in political questions, 
he had yet to choose a part, and he 
threw in the king’s party. 

In of The Puritan the 

Papist^ printed in 1643, burned 

his ships, and he was ejected from his 
University appointments, tom,” as he 
says, “ from Cambridge, by 
public storm which would suffer nothing to 
where it He thrown 

the court one the best pnn- 
cesses in the world,” Queen Henrietta. 

He settled in Oxford, but after the Ijattle 
of Marston Moor, he fled to Pans with, 
or after, the queen. The next twelve years 
were “wholly spent either in bearing a 

share in the distresses of the royal family, Ahrsham Cowlej 

After an Engrauimg by Vertue 
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or in labouring in their afiairs.” Cowley made dangerous journeys, on the king’s 
business, into Jersey, Scotland, Flanders, Holland, and dsewhere. The private 
oorrespondence between the king and queen was entrusted to his discretion. In 
1656 he could endure exile no longer, and came over to London ; he was arrested, 

and for some time closely im- 
prisoned. On being released, 
Cowley returned to the prac- 
tice of literature. In 1647 had 
been published, in his absence, 
his famous and long-ad- 
mired miscellany of lyncs, 
TAe Mistress; he found him- 
self, ten years later, the most 
popular living English {loct 
In order to conceal his politi- 
cal intentions, Cowley went to 
Oxford and there took the de- 
gree of M.D, pretending that 
he was about to practise as 
a physician ; and he even 
wrote a poetical treatise Plan^ 
tarum. In 1656 he published 
the folio of his Works, in 
which first appeared his sacred 
epic, the Davideis^ and his 
celebrated Pindaric Odes^ in 
which Cowley introduced into 
the garden of English literature 
a coarse metneal weed which 
throve apace for the next half- 
century At the death of 

Title-page of Abraham Cowley’s Poetical Cromwell, Cowley relumed to 

France, and stayed there till the 
Restoration, when he published an Ode. He was one of the original members 
of the Royal Society. In 1661 he published two prose works. The Advance- 
mmi of Experimenial Phiiosophy and A Discourse Concerning the Government 
of Oliver CromwelL A supplementary volume of his poems appeared in 1663 
Charles II. behaved to Cowley with stnkmg ingraUtude ; for all his self-sacrifice and 
his long laborious services the poet received no reward. The Mastership of the Savoy 
had been promised him, but it was given to a brother of one of the king’s 
mistresses. Cowley took his cue ; he retired instantly and conclusively irom public 
life and from the agitations of a court ; he was weary of the vexations and for^ 
malities of an active condition.” He was saved by the bounty of two old 
friends— -Lord St. Albans and the Duke of Buckingham— from anything like 
penury, and he bought an agricultural estate on the Thames at Chertsey. ”Con- 
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oealed in hii bdoved obscunty,” he tried to farm his own land; he seems to 
have been unlucky in the enteri^risc. One summer evening in 1667, he stayed out 


in his fidds, superintending his 
haymakers, too late^ and be- 
came soaked with the dew. 
He caught a severe cold, of 
which he died on the aSth of 
July. Charles IL, in tardy re- 
cognition, exclaimed, ‘^Mr. 
Cowley has not left behind him 
a better man in England I " He 
was buried by the side of Chaucer 
and Spenser in Westminster 
Abbey. Cowley was a very 
honest man, beloved by his 
fnends, faultless in his public 
and private conduct ; he was 
consumed, as few men have 
been, by the burning ambition 
for a sound literary reputation. 
If his life had not been broken 
into and ravaged by political 
events which destroyed all his 
leisure through the best years of 
his youth, Cowley would pn>- 
bably have made very substantial 
contributions to literature. His 
Essays (published in 1668) 
proved his rare command of 
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simple prose. But the root of the matter was not quite in him, and it is doubtful 


whether we have lost much by the enforced disturbance of his ploiib 


From the Death of Mr. Crashaw.” 

Pardon, my mother church, if 1 consent 
That angels led him when from thee he went, 
For even in error sure no danger is, 

When join’d mith so much piety as his. 

Ah, mighty God, w*ith shame 1 speak’t and grie( 
Ah, that our gieatcst faults weie in belief! 

And our weak reason wcie even weaker yet. 
Rather than thus our wills too strong for it. 

His faith perhaps in some nice tenets might 
Be wrong ; his life. I’m sure, was in the light ; 
And I myself a Catholic will be. 

So far at least, great saint, to pray to thee ! 

Hail, baid tnumphant 1 and some caie bestow 
On us, the poets militant below 1 
Opposed by our old enemy, adverse chance. 
Attacked by envy, and by ignorance. 
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Enchain’d by beauty, tortured by desires^ 

Expos’d by tyrant-love to savage beasts and fires. 

Thou from low earth in nobler fiames didst rise^ 

And like Elijah, mount alive the skies. 

Ehsha-like (but with a wish much less, 

More fit thy greatness, and my littleness) 

Lo, here 1 beg (1 whom thou once didst prove 
So humble to esteem, so good to love) 

Not that thy spirit might on me doubled be, 

I ask but half thy mighty spint for me ; 

And arhen my muse soars with so strong a wing, 

’Twill learn of things divine, and first of thee to sing. 

Sir John Denham (1615-1669), son of a knight of the same name^ of Little 
Horsdy, in Essex, was bom in 1615, in Dublin, while his father was Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer in Ireland. The Denhams came over to England in 16x7, the father 
receiving a high judicial appointment, and the future poet was put to a London* 
grammar school In 1631 he entered Trinity College, Oxford, as a gentleman- 

commoner; he was now ”a slow, dream- 
ing young man, more addicted to gaming 
than study.” Denham entered at Lincoln’s 
Inn, married in 1634, and was called to 
the Bar in 1638; in which year his father 
died, and left him a fortune, a great part 
of which he dissipated in gambling. He 
was high shenff of Surrey and governor of 
Famham Castle when the Civil War broke 
out, and he took the Royalist side. Having 
given no evidence of a turn for poetry, 
he ’’broke out like the Insh Rebellion, 
three score thousand strong, when no- 
body was aware or in tlie least suspected 
it,” os Waller said, by publishing in 
1643 his tragedy of T/te Sophy and his 
famous topographical poem Coopers 
both anonymous. It was on these works, 
and on these alone, that his great repu- 
tation was so long sustained. Denham 
retired to Oxford to the king, and he was 
engaged in personal attendance on vari- 
ous members of the royal family until 
1652. In 1650 he took the perilous jour- 
ney to Poland, and brought l^k ;^io,ooo 
for Charles II. from his Scotch subjects 
there. Early in 1653 Denham came liack to London, but, his estates having been 
confiscated, he was glad to accept the hospitality of the Earl of Pembroke at Wilton, 
and lived very quietly until the Restoration. When the king came back, Denham 
was made surveyor-general of His Majesty’s Buildings, and was knighted at the Corona- 
tion. He appears to have become for a while insane, afler a second marriage. Lady 
Denham died in January 1667, and her husband recovered bis mental health, but not 
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his spirits, and died in his office at Whitehall in March 1669. He was buried, dose to 
Chaucer, Spenser, and Cowley, in Poets’ Comer. No other publication of Denham’s 
needs be mentioned here; he lives, if he lives at all, in The in 

HUL It is in the latter that the 

famous lines occur which have so oden 
and so effectively been quoted and 
parodied: — 

O could I flow like thee, and make thy 
stream 

My great example, as it is niy theme t 

Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, 
yet not dull ; 

Strong, without rage; without o'er- 
flowing, full.” 

These justly celebrated lines cannot, 
however, have aided in the original 
populanty of the poem, since they are 
not found in the early editions of it; 
it is believed that they occur for the 
first time in the sixth impression 
(1655) of Coopei^s Util. Sir John 
Denham collected his poems just lie- 
fore his death, in 1668. 

It is in verse that we can study, 
far more easily than in prose, the 
crisis in English literature which we 
have now reached. That there is a 
distinction between the manner of 
Wilkms and of Tillotson, for instance, John ^ham^ 

can be maintained and proved, yet ^ 

to insist upon it might easily lead to exaggeration. But no one with an 
ear or an eye can fail to perceive the difference between Hernck and 
Denham ; it cannot be too strongly affirmed ; it is external as well as 
intrinsic, it is a distinction of form as well as essence. Denham, to put it 
otherwise, does not very essentially differ as a versifier from such a poet 
as Falconer, who lived one hundred and twenty years later. But between 
him and his exact contemporary Crasliaw a great gulf is fixed ; they stand 
on opposite platforms of form, of sentiment, of aim. In the years imme- 
diately preceding the Commonwealth, literature fell very low in England. 
But we must not forget that it was a composite age, an age of variegated 
experiments and highly coloured attempts. One of these deserves a certain 
prominence, more for what it led to than what it was. 

So long as the drama reigned among us, piose fiction was not likely to 
flouridi, for the novel is a play, with all the scenery and the scene-shifting 
added, written for people who do not go to the theatre. But Sidney's 
example was still occasionally followed, and in the middle of the seventeenth 
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century the huge romances of the French began to be imported into England 
and imitated. The size of the ori^nals may be gathered when it is said that 
one of the most popular, the CUopAtn of CalprenMe, is in twenty-three 
tome^ each containing as much as a volume of a Mudte novel. The English 
translations began to be very numerous after 1650, a version of the Grand 
Cyras, in nearly 7000 pages, enjoying an immense success in 1653. It is 
difiEcult to spedc of these pompous, chivalnc romances without ridiculing 
them. A sketch of the plot of one reads like a burlesque. The original 
works of the English imitators of these colossal novels are of inferior merit 
to the ori^nal products of the Rambouillet school ; the unfinished Partks- 
nissa, composed in "handsome language” by Lord Orrery in 1654, is the 
best known of the former. The great vogue of these romances of chivalry 
was from 1650 to 1670, after which they were more or less merged in the 
"heroic" plays in rhymed verse which Dryden made popular. Their prin- 
cipal addition to literature was an attempt to analyse and reproduce the 
rapid emotional changes in the temperament of men and women, thus vaguely 
and blindly preparing the way for the modern realistic novel of psychology, 
and, more directly, for the works of Richardson. They formed the mam 
secular reading of English women during the final decade preceding the 
Restoration, and in their lumbering diffuseness and slackness they exemplify, 
to an almost distressing degree, the main errors into which, notwithstanding 
the genius of one or two individuals, and the high ambition of many others, 
English literature h<id sunken. 

Between 1645 and 1660 the practice of literature laboured under extra- 
ordinary disabilities. First among these was the concentration of public 
interest on political and religious questions; secondly, there was the sus- 
picion and enmity fostered between men, who would otherwise have been 
anjrhts, by these difiBcultics in religion and politics ; thirdly, there was 
the languor consequent on the too prolonged cultivation of one field with 
the same methods. It seems paradoxical to say of an age that produced 
the early verse of Milton and the prose of Browne and Jeremy Taylor, 
that it was far gone in decadence; but these splendid and illuminating 
exceptions do not prevent the statement from being a correct one. England 
needed, not a few beacons over a waste of the waters of ineptitude, but 
a firm basis of dry land on which to build a practicable style for daily 
service ; and to get this the waters had to be drained away, and the beautiful 
beacons extinguished, by the cataclysm of the Restoration. 
v«M Before we consider, however, whither that revolution was to whirl the 
literature of this country, we must deal again with a stationary figure 
which belonged neither to the bankrupt past nor to the flushed and animated 
future. During twenty years Milton, but for an occasional sonnet, had said 
farewell to poetry. Not that the ponyer had left him, not that the desue and 
intention of excelling in verse had passed away, but because other aspects 
of life interested him more, and because the exact form his great song should 
ultimately take had not impressed itself upon him. Milton permitted youtii 
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and middle age to pass, and remained obstinately alent. The Restoration 
cau^t him at his studies, and exposed him suddenly to acute personal 
danger. Towards merely political opponents Charles II. could afford to 
show himself lenient, and in politics there is no evidence that Milton had 
ever been influential. It is customary to think that Milton's official position 
laid him open to resentment, but in the day of its triumph the Monarchy 
could disdain an old paid servant of the Parliament, an emeritus-Secretary 
for Foreign Tongues to the Council. What it could less easily overlook was 
the author of Eikottoklastes, that rabid pamphlet in which not only the tenure 
of kings was savagely railed at, but tlie now sacred image of the martyred 
Charles I. was covered with ignoimnious ridicule. Milton’s position was 
not that of Dryden, or of Waller, who had eulogised Cromwell, and could 
now bow lower still to praise the king. He stood openly confessed as one 
of the most violent of spiritual regicides. 

We might easily have lost our epic supremacy on the scaffold in August 
1660, when the poet was placed so ominously in the custody of the Sergeant* 
at’Arms. It seems probable that, to combine two legends, Davemmt 
interceded with Morice on his behalf, and so helpless a rebel was con* 
temptuously forgiven. We find him discharged in December 1660; and 
when the physical agitations of these first months had passed away, we 
conceive the blind man settling down in peace to his majestic task. His 
vein, his nephew, Edward Phillips, tells us, flowed only from the autumnal 
to ffie vernal equinox, and in the spring of 1661 the noblest single monu* 
ment of English poetry doubtless began to take definite form. “Blind, 
old, and lonely,” as in Shelley's vision of him, he was driven from 
prosperity and ease by the triumph of the liberbcide, only that he might 
in that crisis become, what else he might have faded to be, “the sire of an 
immortal strain,” “ the third among the sons of light.” 

There is reason to believe that Milton had already determined what 
should be the form and character of his Parade Lost when Cromwell 
died. In 1663 he completed the poem. Two years later, at Elwood's 
suggestion, “What hast thou to say of Paradise found?" he beg^ the 
second and the shorter work, which he finished about 1665. The choral 
tragedy of Samson Agonistes followed, perhaps in 1667, which was the year of 
the publication of ParaeUse Lost; Paradise Regained and Samsm were printed 
together in 1671. Three years later Milton died, having, so far as is known, 
refrained from the exercise of verse during the last seven years of his life. 
It was, we may believe, practically between 1661 and 1667 that he built up 
the gorgeous triple strurture on which his fame as that of the first among 
modem heroic poets is perennially sustained. The performances of Milton 
are surprising, yet his reticences are almost more amazing still. He sang, 
when the inspiration was on him, “with impetus and astro,” and when the 
fit was off, could remain absolutely silent for years and years. 

The Milton of the Restoration has little affinity with the lyrical Milton 
whose work detained us in the early pages of this chapter. He appears before 
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us now solely in the aspect of an epic poet (for the very choruses in Samson 
are scarceiy lyrical). He is discovered in these austere and magnificent pro- 
ductions, but particularly in Paradsse Lost, as the foremost, and even in a 
broad sense the only epic poet of England. The true epos of the ancient 
literatures had detailed in heroic sequence the achievements of the national 
hero, supported and roused and regulated by the immediate intervention of 
the national deities. It had been notable for its elevation, its simplicity, its 
oneness of purpose. The various attempts to write literary epics in England 
before Milton’s time had failed, as they have failed since, and his only models 
were the Iliad and the ^netd; although it is not to be questioned that his 
conscious design was to do for his own country what Tasso, Ariosto, and 
Camoens, glories of the Latin race in the sixteenth century, had done for 
theirs. Those poets had forced the sentiments and aspirations of a modem 
age into the archaic shape of the epos, and had produced works which did 
not much resemble, indeed, the Iltad or the Odyssey, but which glorified 
Italian or Portuguese prowess, flattered the national idiosyncrasy, and pre- 
served the traditional extent and something of the traditional form of the 
ancient epics. 

There was, however, another great predecessor to whom, in the general 
tenor of his epic, Milton stood in closer relation than to the ancients or to 
the secular modems. The one human production which we occasionally 
think of in reading Paradise Lost is the Dtvtne Comedy. In Milton, as 
in Dante, it is not the prowess of any national hero which gives the 
poem its central interest, but the sovereign providence of God. Dante, 
however, was emboldened, by the circumstances of his epoch and career, 
to centre the interest of his great trilogy in present times, giving, indeed, 
to a theme in essence highly imaginative, and as we should say fabulous, 
an air of actuality and realism. Milton touches modem existence nowhere, 
but is sustained throughout on a vision of stupendous supernatural action 
far away in the past, before and during the very dawn of humanity. Such 
a story as Paradise Lost communicates to us could be credible and fasdnat- 
ing only to persons who had taken in the mysteries of the Hebrew Bible 
with their mothers’ milk, and who were as familiar with Genesis as with 
the chronicles of their own country. The poem presupposes a homely 
knowledge of and confidence in the scheme of the Old Testament, and 
in this sense, though perhaps in this sense only, those are right who see 
in Paradise Lost a characteristically *' puritan ” poem. If we take a Puritan 
to be a man steeped in Bible lore, then we may say that only “puritans” 
can properly appredate the later poems of Milton, although there is much 
in the texture of these works which few Puritans, in the exacter sense, 
would, if they understood it, tolerate. It is a very notable fact that the 
only English epic is also the only epic taken from Biblical sources. So 
great has been the force of Milton that he has stamped on English eyes 
the picture he himself created of the scenes of Genesis, and Huxley com- 
plained that it was the seventh book of Paradise Lost, and not any mis- 
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reading of Moses, which had imprinted indelibly on the English public 
mind its system of a false cosmogony. 

The Fall and the Redemption of Man were themes of surpassing interest 
and im portance, blit at the first blush they might seem highly improper 
for lengthy treatment in blank veise. We .shudder to think how they 
would have been dealt 
with by some of Milton’s 
sterner co-religionists — ^how 
in Milton's youth they 
had been treated, for in- 
stance, by Sylvester and by 
Quarles. But it is necessary 
to insist that Milton stood 
not closer, intellectually, to 
such a divine as Baxter 
than he did to, let us say, 
such a seriously minded lay- 
churchman as Cowley. He 
was totally separated from 
either, and in all aesthetic 
questions was, happily for 
us, a law unto himself. 

Hence he allowed himself a 
full exercise of the orna- 
ments with which his huma- 
nistic studies had enriched 
him. His brain was not an 
empty conventicle, stored 
with none but the neces- 
sities of devotion : it was 
hung round with the spoils 
of paganism and garlanded 
with Dionysiac ivy. Within 
the walls of his protesting 

contemporaries no music had been permitted but that of the staidest 
psalmody. In the chapel of Milton’s imagination, entirely devoted though 
it was to a Biblical form of worship, there were flutes and trumpets to 
accompany one vast commanding organ. The pecuharity of Milton’s 
position was that among Puritans he was an artist, and yet among artists 
a Puritan. 

Commentaries abound on the scheme, the theology, the dogmatic ideas 
at Paradise Lost and Rained. These, it may boldly be suggested, would 
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scuxely in these days be sufficient to keep these epics alive, were it not 
for the subsidiary enchantments of the very ornament which to grave minds 
may at first have seemed out of place. Dryden, with his admirable per- 
spicuity, early perceived that it was precisely where the language of the 
Authorised Version trammelled him too much tliat Milton failed, ;n(Mr«ng 

■ what Dryden calls “a track 

of Scripture” into the text. 
It IS where he escapes 
from Scriptural tradition that 
the grandiose or voluptuous 
images throng his fancy, and 
the melody passes from stop 
to stop, from the reed-tone 
of the bowers of Paradise to 
the open diapason of the 
council of the rebel angels. 
As he grew older the taste 
of Milton grew more austere. 
The change in the character 
of his ornament is deeply 
marked when we ascend 
from the alpine meadows of 
Paradise Lost to the peaks 
of Paradise Regained, where 
the imaginative air is so highly 
nirefied that many readers 
find it difficult to breathe. 
Internal evidence may lead 
us to suppose Samson Ago- 
nistes to be an even later mani- 
festation of a genius that was 

a miM -PUdl. Iiwd>»<.> "“"8 “>«> “ 

Pint 1071 too tor human 

enjoyment. Milton had de- 
clared, in a sublime utterance of his early life, that the highest poetry was 
not "to be obtained by the invocation of Dame Memory and her siren 
daughters,” but by the direct purification of divine fire placed on the lips 
of the elect by the hallowed fingers of the seraphim. That inspiration, he 
did not question, ultimately came to him, and in its light he wrote. But 
we do him no dishonour after these years if we confess that he owed 
more of his charm than he acknowledged to the aid of those siren daughters. 
He was blind, and could not refresh tlie sources of memory, and by-and-by 
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the drens, like his own earthly daughters, forsook him, leaving him in the 
dry and scarce tolerable isolation of his own integral dignity. Without 
his inefihble charm the Milton of these later poems would scarcely be 
readable, and that charm consists largely in two elements— lus exquinte 
use of pagan or secular imagery, and the unequalled variety and harmony 
of his versification. 

The blank verse of the epics has been at once the model and the 
despsur of all who have attempted that easiest and hardest of measures 
since the end of the seventeenth century. On his manipulation of this 
form Milton founds his claim to be acknowledged the greatest artist or 

race has produced. The typical 
blank iambic line has five full and 
uniform stresses, such as we find 
in correct but timid versifiers 
throughout our literature. All 
brilliant writers from Shakespeare 
‘downwards have shown their mas« 
tery of the form by the harmonious 
variation of the number and value 
of these stresses; but Milton goes 
much further in this respect than 
any other poet, and, without ever 
losing his hold upon the norm, 
plays with it as a great {^nist 
plays with an air. His variations 
of stress, his inversions of rhythm, 
what have been called his “dactylic” 
and “trochaic” effects, add im- 
measurably to the freshness and 
beauty of the poem. When we 
read Paradise Lost aloud, we are 
surprised at the absence of that 
monotony which mars our pleasure in reading most other works of a 
like length and sedateness. No one with an ear can ever have found 
Milton dull, and the prime cause of this perennial freshness is the amaz> 
ing art with which the blank verse is varied. It leaps like water from 
a spring, always in the same direction and volume, yet never for two 
consecutive moments in exactly the same form. 
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From "Paradise Lost." 

• . . Overhead up £^rew 

Insuperable height of loftiest shade. 

Cedar and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 

A sylvan scene ; and, as the ranks ascend 
Shade above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view. Yet higher than their tops 
The verdurous wall of Paradise up-sprung : 

Which to our general sire gave prospect large 
Into his nether empire neighbouring round ; 

And higher than that wall a circling row 
Of goodliest trees, loaden with fiiirest fruit. 

Blossoms and fruits at once, of golden hue. 

Appear’d, with gay enamel I’d colours mix’d : 

On which the sun more glad impress’d his beams. 

Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow. 

When God hath shower’d the earth ; so lovely seem'd 
That landskip and of pure now purer air 
Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 
Vernal delight and*joy, able ^ drive 
All sadness but despair : now gentle gales 
Fanning their odoriferous wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils. As when to them who sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, off at sea north-east winds blow 
Sabean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the Blest ; with such delay 

Well pleased they slack their course, and many a league 
Cheer’d with the grateful smell, old Ocean smiles. 

So entertain’d those odorous sweets the fiend. 


From "Paradise Regained.” 

Look once more, ere we leave this specular mount. 
Westward, much nearer by south-west, behold. 
Where on the iCgean shore a city stands. 

Built nobly, pure the air, and light the soil, 

Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to famous wits 
Or hospitable, in her sweet recess. 

City or suburban, studious walks and shades. 

See there the olive grove of Academe, 

Plato’s retirement, where the Attic bird 

Tnlls her thick-warbled notes the summer long ; 

There, fiowery hill, Hymettus, with the sound 

Of beesP industrious murmur, oft invites 

To studious musing ; there Ilissus rolls 

His whispering stream i within the walls then view 

The schools of ancient sages ; his, who bred 
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Great Alexander to subdue the world, 

Lyceum there^ and painted Stoa next : 

There shalt Thou hear and leam the secret power 
Of hannony, in tones and numbers hit 
By voice or hand, and vanous-measuied verse, 

Aiolian charms, and Dorian lync odes. 

And his who gave them breaA, but higher sung. 

Blind Mdesigenes, thence Homer call’d, 

Whose poem Phoebus diallenged for his own : 

Tlience what the lofty grave tragedians taught 
In chorus or iambic, teachers best 
Of moial piudence^ with delight received 
In biief sententious precepts, whde they treat 
Of fate, and chance, and change in human life, 

High actions, and high passions best describing. 

Towards the end of the period we have been considering, prose was 
cultivated in England by a great mjiny persons who have no place at all, 
or but a secondary place, in the history of the development of style. They 
must not, however, be entirely overlooked ; and for practical purposes they 
may be divided into three classes. There were, firstly, those who had some- 
thing to say about purely scientific speculabun, and who followed Wilkins 
into the paths of what was called experimental philosophy. Secondly, 
there were those who gave m their adherence to the Cambridge school of 
divines, and who, in opposition to Hobbes, asserted the liberty of the will, 
encouraging a movement towards the spiritual and mystic side of things. 
Of these the leaders were Henry More, and, in his True Intellectual System 
of the Universe^ 1678, Ralph Cudworth (1617-1688). Thirdly, there were 
the body of miscellaneous writers, autobiographers, antiquaries, diarists and 
the like, who with infinite patience and self-satisfaction built up the secret 
history of the age or helped to preserve its muniments. Of these minor writers 
of the Commonwealth, it has to be confessed that their prose presents no 
features of great interest, apart from the facts or the ideas with which it 
deals. Each of them has a tendency to wordiness; all become tedious at 
last from their untiring sinuosity. They are didactic and scholasbc in their 
attitude to literature ; their ambition makes them often cumbrous, and they 
are delightful only when some gleam of human experience seduces them into 
forgetfulness of it. Everything points to the necessity of relieving English 
style by elements of lucidity, brevity and grace — those qualities, in fact, 
which the next chapter introduces to our notice in writers like Tiliotson, 
Halifax and Temple. 

John Wilkins (1614-1672) ms the son of an Oxford goldsmith, and was 
educated at Daventiy under the charge of his grandfather, John Dod, " the famous 
Decalc^st,” and at a private school in Oxford. He passed rapidly and with credit 
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thiough the uxuvecrity, entered into Holy Orders and became to the 

Pa l at in e of the Rhine. In 1638 he published the most remarkable of his 
speculative works, The Discovery of a 
New Wortd^ followed in 1640 by 
The Earth may be a Planet His 
Mermry in 1641, and Mathematical 
Magjlc^ 1648, complete the list of 
Wilkins’s more important publications. 

He had a splendid inter-university 
career, being appointed Warden of 
Wadham Collt^e, Oxford, in 1648, 
and Master of Trinity, Cambndge, in 
1659. But as he was a parliamen- 
tarian, he was ejected at the Resto- 
ration. After a penod of very low 
fortunes, he was made Dean of Ripon 
in 1664, Bishop of Chester in 
1668. He died in London on the 
19th of November 1672. 'I'he whole 
life of Wilkins was devoted lo two 
aims, the extension of scientific in- 
vestigation, or, as it was then called, 

’’philosophical” expenment, and the reconaliation of the Dissenters with the 
Church of England. It is in him that wc first observe certain intellectual 
foibles of the approaching eighteenth century, and in particular its dislike of 
enthusiasm 

Elias Ashmole (1617-1692) was the greatest antiquary and archaeologist of the 
second half of the seventeenth century. He ^\as bom at Lichfield on the 23rd of May 
1617, and having a talent for music was trained to be a chonster in that cathedral. 
He afterwards (Mme up to London, and adopted the law as a profession. After the 
Civil War, in which he took an active i>art on the King’s side, Ashmole retired 
to Englefield m Berkshire, and ” went a-simpling,” that is to say, gave himself up to 
the study of botany. In 1649 settled in London, and began his famous col- 
lection of the works of the English Chemists, issued in 1652. At the Restoration 
Ashmole was made Windsor Herald, and in 1661 Secretary of Surinam, which colony 
he administered from Ixindon. He became very wealthy and loaded with honours. 
In 1679 a fire destroyed a great portion of his vast collection of antiquities and 
curiosities; the remainder he presented in 1683 to the University of Oxford, which 
had erected a stately building to receive them and Ashmole’s books and MSS. 
He died on the 18th of May 1692, and was buned in South l^mbeth Church, 
under a monument of black marble, which, after describing his demise, added 
“but while the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford stands, he shall never die.” His 
Diary^ which was printed in 1717, is a garmlous and pleasing fragment of auto- 
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hingtap Tiy- In his mote pubUc maimer, Ashmole writes very daboiatdy and 
politely, in rich brocaded Englidi, of which the following extract from the preboe 

to the Thiatrum Chemkum 

Bntannimm may be taken 
as an example : — 

*^The mintral stone is 
wrought up to a degree 
only, and hath the power 
of transmuting any imper- 
fect earthy matter into its 
utmost degree of perfection ; 
that is, to convert the bas- 
est metals into perfect gold 
and silver, flints into all 
manner of preaous stones 
(as rubies, saphirs, eme- 
ralds, and diamonds), and 
many more expenments of 
the like nature. But as 
this is but a part, so it u 
the least share of the bless- 
ing which may be acquired 
by the philosopher's materia 
if the full virtue thereof 
were known. Gold I con- 
fess, is a delicious object, 
a goodly light which we 
admire and gaze upon, ut 
pueri in Junonis avem^ 
but as to make gold (saith 
an incomparable author) is 
the chiefest intent of the 
alchymist, so was it scarce 
any intent of the antient 
jdiilosophers and the lowest use the adepts made of this matena. For they being 
lovers of wisdom more than worldly wealth, drove at higher and more excellent operations, 
and certainly he to whom the whole course of nature lies open, rejoiceth not that he 
can make gold and silver, or the devils to become subjected unto him, as he sees the 
heavens open, the angels of God ascending and descending, and that his own name is 
fairly written in the book of hfeP 
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Another distinguished antiquary was John Aubrqr (1626-1697), who was 
occupied, in company with Anthony A Wood (1632-1695), in collecting and 
preserving a vast quantity of miscellaneous information which might else have been 
lost. It was Aubrey who called attention to the historic value of Stonehenge, and who 
encouraged the great scheme of the Monasticon AngHcanum. It was Wood who drew 
together, in his Athena Oxonienses and elsewhere, inestimable records of public and 
private life in the University. Much of the work of both these industrious enthusiasts 
was posthumoua 

Among the minor writers of the middle of the century a place must be found for 
the Fanshawes, a distinguished and accomplished couple. Sir Richard Fanahawe 
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(1607-1666) was educated at Cambridge, and very early entered the diplomatic 
service. Charles 1 . sent him to Spain in 1635 ; his life was a busy and a romantic 
one throughout the Civil War. After the Restoration, Fanshawe was employed in 
embassies to Portugal and Spain, and died of a violent fever in Madrid, on the 
16th of June 1666. He published a very popular version of Guarini’s Fastar 


Fido in 1646, a 
translation of the 
Lusiads in 1655, 
other translations 
from Spanish and 
Portuguese, and in 
1664 a few onginal 
poems. In 1644, 
while at Oxford, 
he married Anne 
Harrison (1625- 
1680), who left 
a volume of her 
Memoirs in MS. 
These were pub- 
lished first in 1829, 
and contain much 
that is interesting 
and vivid. Another 
memoir-writer was 
Lucy Apslcy 
(Mrs. Hutchin- 
son) (born in 1620), 
who married in 1638 
a Puritan colonel, 
who a IS afterwards 
one of the regicide 
judges, and gover- 



nor of Nottingliam 

Castle for the Parliament After the dc-ath of her husband, who was imprisoned 
in Sandown Castle till he died m 1664, she wrote down, between 1664 and 1671, 
for instruction of her children, a volume of Memoirs of Colonel Hutchmson^ to 
which she prefixed an autobiography. These were not publishc-d until x8o6. The 
date of her death is not known. From Mrs. Hutchinson's account of her own child- 


hood, we quote an entertaining passage : — 


“ My fiither would have me learn Latin, and I was so apt that I outstnpped my brothers 
who were at school, although my father's chaplain that was my tutor was a pitiful dull 
fellow. My brothers, who had a great deal of ^Mt, had some emulation at the progress 
I made in my learning, which very well pleased my father, though my mother would 
have been contented 1 had not so wholly addicted myself to that as to neglect my 
other qualities. As for music and dancing, I profited very little in them, and would 
never practise my lute or harpsichords but when my masters were with ^me j and 
for my needle. I absolutely hated it. Play among other children I despised, and 
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wben I wu forced to entert^ eudi as came to visit me, 1 tired them with more 
gmve inetroctiona than their mothere, and plucked all their babies [dolls] to pieces, 



and kept the cluldren in such awe that 
they were glad when I entertained myself 
with elder company, to whom I was very 
acceptable ; an^ living in the house with 
many persons that had a great deal of 
wit, and very profitable serious discourses 
being frequent at my fothei's table and 
in my mother’s drawing-room, I was very 
attentive to all, and gathered up things 
that I would utter again to great admira- 
tion of many, that took my memory and 
imitation for wiL” 



Much of the verse of the transi- 
tional period took ugly and eccentric 
forms, and is worthy of notice now 
solely on acaiunt of its curiosity. 
The most impracticable ideas clothed 
in the most extravagant language, 
render the philosophical verse of the 
late Commonwealth perfectly unread- 


able. In Henry More, however, we have some survival of the sinuous 


sweetness of Spenser; in 
Stanley the colours which 
had flushed so freshly and 
rosily in the Elizabethan 
lyrists finally faded away. 
What was lacking to all 
these latest verse-wr iters of 
the Renaissance was not 
so much talent or skill, as 
taste. They had no dignity 
of fancy, no propriety or 
harmony of style. And 
their errors simply made 
inevitable the change in 
the whole texture and 
character of English prose 
which was, even as they 
wrot^ beginning to be 
manifested. 

In the group of so^alled 
English Platonists, the leader 
and the most gifted with 
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fitenuy gmces was Heniy More (1614-1687) He was bom at Grantham in Lincoln- 
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Am in October 16x4, and ms the child of Calvinist parents. 



Henry More 

IS of great technical excellence, is more agreeable. 


O happy they that then the first are bom, 
While yet ihe world is in her vernal pnde ; 
For old corruption quite away is worn. 

As metal pure, so is her mould well-tned ; 
Sweet dews, cool breathing airs, and 
spaces wide 

Of precious spicery wafted with soft wind, 
Fair comely bodies, goodly beautified, 
Snow-limVd, rose-cheek’d, rube-lipp’d, 
pearl-teeth'd, star-e/nd ; 

Their parts, each fkir, in fit proportion all 
combin’d.” 

John Clemland (1613-1658), who 
can hardly be called a poet, was a 
Cambridge royalist who published Tke 
Ckaraeier of a London Diurnal in 
1647, and collected his Poems in 1651. 
These productions, mainly saurical, 
were exactly to the taste of the age^ 
and were incessantly reprinted for fifty 
years. Cleveland’s best couplet occurs 
in a rough attack on the Scotch — 


9 * 

He proceeded to 
Eton and to Chnst’s College^ 
Cambridge, where he was 
acquainted with Milton. 
He continued to live at 
Cambridge, serene and un- 
ruffled by the political 
storms of the country, for 
the whole of his life. He 
died on the ist of Sep- 
tember 1687, and was burM 
in his collie chapel His 
prmcipal work in poetry, 
Psyehodia Plalonka;'^ or^ a 
Plaionical Song of the SwJ^ 
originally appeared in 1642. 
More*s prose works arc full 
of transcendental mysticism, 
**vain, airy, Platonical and 
chimerical”; The Mystery of 
Iniquity^ 1664, is perhaps the 
most curious of them. His 
philosophical poetry, which 
Here is a specimen of it - 



John Cleveland 


** Had Cam been Scot, God would have chang’d his doom. 

Not forc’d him wander, but confin’d him home.” 

> The Utle of this work is rudy given conectly. The whole ** Platomcal Song ” is entitled Psychoim 
Pkamkot hut is made up of ”foar several poems’* or canton nspecUvely n a m e d Psyekmme^ P^yehethm* 
neuAe^ jjntjyy/fAnjfuttnMiAie and Jintimene^ychutm 
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A strong propenaty to literature was discovered in that fiuitastic oouplfl^ Wlttfaun 
Ccwendiahf Duke of Newcastle (1599-1676) and his Duchessi 
Lucas ( z 624?- x 674). The Duke wrote romantic comedies in versei in which Shirley 

is believed to 

havehelpedhim; 
and he is better 
remembered by 
his stately trea- 
tise on horse- 
manship (1667), 
a very handsome 
illustrated edi- 
tion of which 
had appeared in 
French, at Ant- 
werp, ten years 
earlier. The 
Duke, whom 
Clarendon de- 
scribes as ** a 
very fine gentle- 
man,” was neat 
in shape and 
exactly propor- 
tioned, his sta 
ture of a middle 
size, and his 
complexion san- 
guine. The 
Duchess, who 
was his second 
wife, and mar- 
ried him when 
he was Marquis, 
in 1645, was 
one of the most 

eccentric persons of her time ; her great delight was in attiring herself in strange 
and costly garments, the fashion of which she had invented herself. Her most pleas- 
ing quality was her frank, absorbed idolatry of her elderly husband, whose she 
wrote during his hfetime (1667). She was the author of no fewer than twenty-six 
plays, which she published in two folio volumes in 166a and 1668. Her modesty 
excused her. In a general prologue she said : — 



William Cavsndiiili, Earl (afterwards Duke) of Newcastle 

OH Eugrmnng hy IIoU, after ike Picture ky Vandyck 
fjv the CoUectiOH ef Bail Sifetuer 


** But, noble readers, do not think my plays 
Are such as have been writ in former days, 

As Jonson, Shakcspeaie, Beaumont, Fletcher writ { 
Mine want their learning, reading, language^ wit 
The Latin phrases I could never tell, 

But Jonson could, which made him write so welL 
Greek, Latin poets 1 could never read. 

Not their historiansi but our English Spe ed .** 
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from the Duke of NowcosUtfo '^MMiode «t Imrentioa 
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Thomas Stanley (1625-1678)1 in whom the poetry of artifice and fancy 

■ expired, was bom at Cum* 

berlaw in Herts; he was 
the cousin of I/>velace, and 
he was educated in an 
atmosphere of literature. 
He proceeded to Cam- 
bridge, and was trans- 
ferred to Oxford, He was 
wealthy, married young, 
and spent much time 
on the Continent He 
was the friend and com- 
panion, and at need the 
helper of many poets. 
He frankly preferred the 
decadent and Alexandrine 
bc hools of imagination to 
those of healthier times, 
and his poets of predilec- 
tion were Anacreon, Mos- 
chus, Austonius, Gongora, 
and Marino. Stanley’s 
Pams appeared in 1647 ; 
his beautiful translations, 
Kuropa^ Cuptd Crucified^ 
Venus Vigils^ in 1649. 
Stanley’s most serious 
work, however, was his 

Uatguct Lueu, Dneho. of Newcutle prose H$sttny of 

Philosophy^ which appeared 

between 1655 and 166a. He was one of the finest critical scholars of the age. 
A specimen of Stanley’s rich meandering versification may be given from Cupid 
CrudJUd : — 

" A hundred more, who their old love’s review 
With sad, yet sweet complaints, their pains renew ; 

In midst of whom, by the black shade benighted. 

With whuzing wings Love unawares alighted ; 

All knew the Boy ; and, recollecting, thought him 
Common offender ; though damp clouds about him 
Obscure his belt, with golden buckles bright. 

His qtdver and his radiant torches^ light. 

Yet do they know him ; and begin to show 
Vain rage upon the lovdy wandering foe.” 



CHAPTER II 

THE AGE OF DRYDEN 
1660-1700 

The year 1660 provides us vrith a landmark which is perhaps more 
than any other in the history of English literature. In most instances the 
dates with which we divide our chronicle are merely approximation^ points 
empirically taken to mark the vague transition from one age to another. 
But when Monk went down to Dover to welcome the a^tated and astonished 
Charles, it was not monarchy only that he received into England, but a fresh 
era in literature and the arts. With that act of his, the old English Renais* 
sance, which had long been dying, ceased to breathe, and a new departure 
of intellectual civilisation began. Henceforth the ideals of the leading minds 
of England were diametrically changed. If they had looked westwards, they 
now looked towards the east. Instantly those men who still remained loyal 
to the Jacobean h.ibit passed out of fashion, and even out of notice, while 
those who had foreseen the new order of things, or had been constitutionally 
prepared for it, stood out on a sudden as pioneers and leaders of the new 
army of intelligence. 

Tc us the post-Restoration writings of Milton possess a greater value 
than all else that was produced in verse for more than a hundred years ; but 
in taking an historical survey we must endeavour to realise that his influence 
on the age he lived in was nil, and that to unprejudiced persons of education 
living in London about 1665, the author of Paradtse Lost was something less 
than Flecknoe or Platman. Nor to us, who see beneath the surface, does he 
present any features which bring him into the general movement of literature. 
He was a species in himself — a vast, unrelated Phoenix. In his youth, as we 
have seen, Milton had been slightly subjected to influences from Shakespeare, 
Spenser, and even the disciples of Spenser; but after his long silence he 
emerges with a style absolutely formed, derived from no earlier poet, and 
destined for half a century to influence no later one. Critics amuse them- 
selves by detecting in Paradise Lost relics of Du Barlas, of Vondel, of 
Cowley, even of lesser men; but these were mere fragments of ornament 
disdunfully transferred to Milton’s magnificent edifice as material, not as 
modifying by a jot the character of its architecture. It is very strange to 

think of the aged Milton, in stately patience, waiting for death to come to 

«s 
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him in his relative obscurity, yet not doubting for a moment that he had 
succeeded in that “accomplishment of greatest things " to which his heart had 
been set at Cambridge more than forty years before. 
tUtkOkm We turn from Milton, then, wrapped like Moses in a cloud, and the 
ifUimtmt coQtrast is great when we concentrate our attention on the state of letters in 
England around the foot of his mountain ; for here, at least, there was no 
isolation, but a combmed unison of efiort m a smgle direction was the 
central feature of the moment During the strenuous political agitation of 
the Commonwealth, literature had practically come to an end in England. 
There were still, of course, men of talent, but they were weak, discouraged, 
nnilluminated. Some were trying to keep alive, m its utter decrepitude, the 
Jacobean method of writing ; others were looking ahead, and were leady, at 
the cost of what capricious beauty remained in English verse, to inaugurate 
a new school of reason and correctness. When 1660 brought back the 
Court, with its Latin sympathies, the fiist of these two classes faded like 
^osts at cockcrow. Herrick, Shirley, Vaughan long survived the Restora- 
tion, but no notice of them or of their writings is to be found in any of the 
serious criticisms of the age, although they held their place in the Restora- 
tion anthologies. On the other hand, the second class came forth at once 
into prominence, and four small poetsr— Waller, with his precise grace; 
Denham, with his dry vigour; Davenant, who restored the drama; Cowley, 
who glorified intellect and exact speculation — were hailed at once as the 
masters of a new school and the martyrs to a conquered l)arb<irism. It was 
felt, in a vague way, that they had been holdmg the fort, and theirs were the 
honours of a relieved and gidlant garrison. 

The Commonwealth, contemplating more serious matters, had neglected 
and discouraged literature. The monarchy, under a king who desired to be 
known as a patron of wit, should instantly have caused it to flourish ; but for 
several years after 1660— why, we can hardly tell— scarcely anything of the 
least value was composed. The four poets just enumerated, in .spite of the 
fame they had inherited, wrote none but a few occasional pieces down to the 
deadis of Cowley (1667) and Davenant (1668). There was a general con- 
sciousness that taste had suffered a revolution, but what direction it was now 
to take remained doubtful. The returning cavaliers had brouglit the message 
back from France that the savagery of English letters was to cease, but 
something better than Davenant’s plays or even Cowley's odes must surely 
take its place. Thecountrywaseagerfor guidance, yet without a guide. No 
one felt this more perspicaciously than the youthful Dryden, who descnbed 
his own position long afterwards by saying tluit in those days he “ was drawing 
the outlines of an art without any living master to instruct" him m it. 

TU The guidance bad to come from France, and the moment of the Restorap 

turn was not a fortunate one. The first great generation after Malherbe was 
drawing to a close, and the second had not quite begun. The development 
of Englidi literature might have been steadier and purer, if the exiled 
English courtiers had been kept in Pans ten years longer, to witness the 
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death of Mazarin, the decay of the old Academic coterie, and the rise of 
BoUeau and Racine. They left Chapelam behind them, and returned home 
to find Cowley — ^poets so strangely similar in their merits and in their fatdta^ 
in their ambitions and in their failures, that it is hard to believe the re- 
semblance wholly accidental. They had left poetry in Prance dry, harsh, 
positive, and they found it so in England. The only difference was that on 
this side of the Channel there was less of it, and that it was conducted here 
with infinitely less vigour, resource, and abundance. There was no Corneille 


in London, no Rotrou; the authority of Waller was late and feeble in 
comparison with that bequeathed by Malherbe. 

It was, nevertheless, important to perceive, and the acutest Englishmen of 
letters did at once perceive, that what had been done in France about thirty 


years before was now just being 
begun in England ; that is to say, 
the old loose romantic manner, 
say of Spenser or of Ronsard, was 
being totally abandoned in favour 
of "the rules," the unities, a closer 
prosody, a drier, exacter system of 
reasoning. Unfortunately, up to 
1660 there was little real criticism 
of poebc style in France, and little 
effort to be dexterously complete 
all through a composition. Happy 
lines, a bnlliant passage, had to 
excuse pages of flatness and inep- 
titude. So it was in England. A 
few single lines of Cowley are 
among the most beautiful of the 
century, and he has short jets of 
enchanting poetry, but these lie 
scattered in flat wildernesses of 
what is intolerably grotesque. The 
idea of uniform excellence was to 



Clwries IL 


Afttr the Portrait by John Greenktll 


be introduced, directly in France and then incidentally here, by Boileau, 
who was writmg his first great satires when Charles II. was in the act of 


taking possession of his throne. 

Even in these first stumbling days, however, the new school saw its goal 
before it. The old madness, the old quaint frenzy of fancy, the old symbol- 
ism and impresrionism had utterly gone out. In their place, in the place of 
this liberty which had turned to licence, came the rigid following of " the 
ancients." The only guides for English verse in future were to be the pole- 
star of the Latin poets, and the rules of the French critics who sought to 
adapt Aristotle to modem life. What such a poet as Dryden tried to do was 
regulated by what, reading in the light of Scaliger and Casaubon, he found 

VOL. III. ° 
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the Latins bad done. This excluded prettiness altogether, excluded the 
extravagances and violent antics of the natural school, but admitted, if the 
poet was skilful enough to develop them, such qualities as nobihty of ex- 
pression, lucidity of language justice of thought, and closeness of reasonmg, 
and these are the very qualities which we are presently to discern in 
Dryden. 

Meanwhile, although poetry, mainly in the cribcism of poetry, was the 
subject uppermost in the minds of the men of wit and pleasure who clustered 
around the Court of Charles, attention was paid, and with no little seriousness, 
to the deplorable state of prose. Here the distinction between old and new 
could not be drawn with as much sharpness as it could in verse, yet here also 
there was a crisis imminent The florid, involved, and often very chamung 
prose of such writers as Jeremy Taylor, Fuller, and Henry More, was 
naturally destined to become obsolete. Its long-windedness, its exuberance, 
its caprices of style, marked it out for speedy decay ; its beauties, and they 
have been already dwelt upon, were dolphin colours. A time had come 
when what people craved in prose was something simpler and terser 
in form, less ornate, less orotund, more supple in dealing with logical 
sequences of ideas. England had produced several divines, essayists, 
and historians of great distinction, but she had hitherto failed to bring forth 
a Pascal. 

The returning Royalists had left behind them in Paris an Academy which, 
with many faults, had yet for a quarter of a century been a great power for 
good in France. It had held up a standard of literature, had enforced rules, 
had driven the stray sheep of letters into something resembling a flock. The 
first important step taken in intellectual life after the Restoration was the 
foundation in England of a body which at its initiation seemed more or less 
closely to resemble the French Academy. In 1661 Cowley had issued his 
PnfotUum for tiu AdvammtHt of Experimental Phthst^hy, the direct result of 
which was the institution of the Royal Society in 1662, with the King as patron, 
and Lord Brouncker, the mathematician, as first president. Cowley’s tract 
was merely the match which set fire to a scheme which had long been pre- 
paring for the encouragement of experimental knowledge. As every one is 
aware, the Royal Society soon turned its attention exclusively to the exacter 
sciences, but most of the leading English poets and prose-writers were among 
its earlier members, and it does not seem to have been observed by the 
historians of our literature that the original scope of the assembly included 
the renovation of English prose. According to the ofBcial definihon of the 
infant Royal Society, they “ exacted from all their members a close, naked, 
natural way of speakmg, positive expression^ clear senses, a native easiness, 
bringing all thing? as near the mathematical plainness as they can,” and 
passed "a resolution to reject a^ the amplifications, digressions, and swelling? 
of style.” No literary A^emy could have done more ; and although the 
Riqrsi Society soon dropped all pretenrions to jurisdiction over prose-writing, 
this early action, coming when it did, can but have been of immense service 
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to the new schooL Nor must it be forgotten that among these savants who 
bound themselves to the exercise of lucidity and brevity in composition were 
Boyle, Clarendon, Barrow, Evel]^ Pearson, Pepys, Stanley, Thomas Burnet^ 
the very representatives of 
that was most in 
the prose the Of 
these all survived to 

learn the lesson that they 
therefore, 
perhaps, the signifi- 

cant that they have 

accepted 

In this movement 

place was 
In his 
year a 

later Laureate faintly 
he was 
to oppor- 

the resuscitation 
dramatic poetry. From 
before the Ben 

Jonson the stage begun 
to languish, decline 

cannot attri* 

buted enbrely to the zeal of ViKoimt Bnmndcer 

the Puntans. But in 1641 ihvma»E,vn^v<^a*P^‘tfys,rPiiirrtir 

Parliament had issued an ordinance ordaining that public stage-plays />>mm 
shoulo cease, those who had been in the habit of indulging in these 
spectacles of lascivious pleasure being sternly recommended to consider 
repentance, reconciliation, and peace with God. This charge being found 
insufficient, an Act was passed in 1648 ordering that all theatres should be 
dismantled, all convicted actors publicly whipped, and all spectators 
fined. An attempt to perform the Bloody Brothtr of Fletcher merely 
proved that the authorities were in deadly earnest, for the actors were 
carried off to prison in their stage clothes. The drama is a form of art 
whidi cannot exist in a vacuum; starved of all opportunities of exercise, 
Englidi play-wnting died of inanition. Nothing could be more abjectly 
incompetent and illiterate than the closet-dramas prmted during the Com- 
monw^tfa. Men who had not seen a play for twenty years had completely 
forgotten what a play should be. It is scarcely credible that an art which 
had been raised to perfection by Shakespeare, should in half a century sink 
into such an abysm of feebleness as we find, for example, in the unacted 
dramas of the Killigrews. Nor did a spark of poetry, however wild and 
vague, survive in these degenerate successors of the school of Fletcher. 
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In the midst of this extremity of decay the theatres were once more opened. 
In 1656 Sir WIUUAU Davenant was permitted to invite the public to "an 
entertainment by declamation and music, after the manner of the ancients/' 
at Rutland House, in the City. This was the thin end of the wedge indeed ; 

but it has been wrongly described as a play, or even an opera. There 

was no dialogue, but extremely long rhapsodies in prose (which must 
surely have been read) were broken by songs and instrumental muac. As 

no barm came of this ex> 
penment, in 1658 Davenant 
was allowed to open the 
old dismantled Cockpit in 
Drury Lane, and there pro* 
duced his English opera, 
the Step of Rhodes, which 
had been already seen 

at Rutland House. This 

dramatic producbon, after- 
wards greatly enlarged, was 
prodigiously admired in the 
Court of Charles II., and 
was looked upon as the 
standing'point of the new 
drama. The cntics of the 
Restoration are never tired 
of applauding this "perfect 
opera," the versification of 
which was smooth and in- 
geniously varied indeed, yet 
without a touch of even 
rlietoncal poetry. As no- 
thing befell the darmg 
Davenant, he was embol- 
dened to bring out five-act 
plays, tragedies and comedies of his own, at Drury Lane, and, almost 
immediately after the Km^s return, patents were granted both to him 
and to Killigrew. In Betterton, Harris, and Mrs. Sanderson (for women 
now first began to take women's parts) a school of young actors was 
presently discovered, and the stage flourished ag^ as if Puritanism bad 
never existed. 

But it was one thing to have clever actors and a protected stage, and 
quite another to create a dramatic literature. It might be very well for 
enthusiastic contemporaries to say that in his plays Davenant "does outdo 
bofli ancients and the modems too," but these were amply execrable as 
pieces of writing. The long silence of the Commonwealth weighed upon 
the playwrights. Only one man in this first penod wrote decently, a robust 
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vigorous imitator of Ben Jonson, Johk Wilson, whose and 

tragedies reproduced the manner of that master with remarkable 
This, however, proved to be a false start The new drama was no mote 
to spring from the study of Ben Jonson than from a dim leminiscence 
of Shakespeare and Fletcher. It was to come from France, and mainly 
from Corneille.- The old, almost simultaneous translation of the Cid, by 
Joseph Rutter, was forgotten ; but in the years just preceding the 
Sir William Lower had published a series of versions of Corneille’s tragedies, 
and these must have b^ widely read. In his attempts at lyrical drama, 
Davenant was undoubtedly imitating not Corneille only, but Quinault 
Early in his critical career, Diyden announced that the four gnat models 
were Aristotle, Horace, Ben Jonson, and Corneille; and though he refers 
vaguely and largely to the dramatists of Italy and Spain, fearing by too great 
praise of a Frenchman to wound English susceptibilities, it is plain that 
Dryden in his early tragedies is always eagerly watching Corndlle. 

In that valuable and admirable treatise, An Essay rf Dramattc Poesy, 1668, 
published when he had already produced five of his dramatic experiments, 
Diyden very clearly and unflinchingly lays down the law about theatrical 
composition. Plays are for the future to be “regular" — that is to say, 
they are to respect the unities of time, place, and action; “no theatre in the 
world has anything so absurd as the English tragi-comedy," and this is to 
be rigorously abandoned; a great simplicity of plot, a broad and definite 
catastrophe, an observation of the laws of stage decorum, these are to mark 
the English theatre in future, as they already are the ornament of the 
French. After all this, we are startled to discover Diyden turning against 
his new allies, praising the English irregularity, finding fault with Corneille, 
and finally unravelling his whole critical web with a charming admission: 

“I admire the pattern of elaborate writing, but — I love Shakespeare.” The 
fact is that the great spirit of Dryden, here at the practical outset of his 
career, was tom between two aims. He saw that English poetiy was 
exhausted, disillusioned, bankrupt, and that nothing short of a complete 
revolution would revive it; he saw that the Latin civilisation was opening 
its arms, and that England was falling into them, fascinated like a bird 
by a snake (and Dryden also was fascinated and could not resist); yet, 
aU the time, he was hankering after the lost poetry, and wishing that a 
compromise could be made between Shakespeare and Aristotle, Fletcher 
and MoU&re. So, with all his effort to create “heroic drama” in England, 
no really well-constructed piece, no closely wrought and highly polished 
Ctnsta, was to reward Diyden for his cultivation of the unities. 

He could not, of course, foresee this, and the success which followed aa« stow 
his sug^stion, made in 1664, that “the excellence and dignity of rhjrme" 
should be added to serious drama, must have made him look upon himself 
as a great and happy innovator, although the actual inaugurator of the 
rh]nned heroic play was perhaps the Earl of Orrery. Etheredge, in the 
graver scenes of his Comieal Reveng*, instantly adopted the rhyming coupH 
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Dryden's own tragedies followed, and blank verse was practically abandoned 
until 1678. During these fourteen years, Sedley, CrOwne, Settle, Otway, and 
Lee, in sucoesmon between 1668 and 1675, came to the front as indusMous 
contributors to the tragic stage, each, with a touching docility, accepting on 
most occasions the burden of rhyme ; we therefore possess a solid mass of 
dramatic literature, much of it quite skilful in its own way, produced in a 
form closely analogous to that of the French. These are what were known 
as the "heroic plays," of which Dryden’s Omqu€St of Granada is the type. 
This strange experiment has received from the critics of more recent times 
little but ridicule, and it may be admitted that it is not easy to approach 
it vnth sympathy. Still, certain facts should make it important to the literary 
historian. The taste for heroic drama showed a singularly literary preoocu* 
pation on the part of the public. To hsten to the "cat and puss" dialogue^ 
the ortjpiiiudla, required a cultivated attention, and the ear which delighted 
in the richness of the rhyme could hardly be a vulgar one. 

The advantages of the system lay in the elegance and nobility of the 
impression of lif^ the melody of the versification ; its disadvantages were 

that it encouraged bombast 
and foppery, and was essen> 
tially monotonous. All was 
magnificent in those plays ; 
the main personages were 
royal or on the steps of the 
throne. 'The heroic plays 
demanded a fuller stage 
presentment than the age 
might supply. If the Indian 
Emperor could now be acted 
under the management of 
some enterpnsing scenic 
artist, we should probably 
be charmed with the sonor* 
ous splendour of its couplets 
and the gorgeous ritual of 
its scenes. The Rehearsal 
(1672), with its delicious 
fooling, only added to the 
popular predilection for 
these royal tragedies. But 
Dryden, who had invented 
them, g!tew tired of them, 
and in AU for Love, in 
1678, he "disencumbwed 
hinufelf from rhyme.” The whole flock of tragic poets immediately followed 
him, and heroic plays were an exploded fashion. 
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If we turn to these ponderous tragedies now, it is prindpally, however, 
to study the essays which are prefixed to them. In the general interest 
awakened concerning the Uduuque of literature, these were frequent; 
Lestrange, whose business it was to read them, complained that man 
had as good go 
to court without a 
cravat as appear 
in print without a 
preface." But Dry- 
den’s, composed, 
perhaps, in rivalry 
with the Examens 
of Corneille, are by 
far the most impor- 
tant, and form the 
first body of really 
serious and philo- 
sophical cnticism 
to be discovered in 
English. We must 
not expect absolute 
consistency in these 
essays. They mark 
the growth of a 
mind, not the con- 
ditions of a mind 
settled in a fixed 
opinion. As fresh 
lights came up on John Diydn 

his horizon, as he A^lirOtMnittfy/aiimMaiikrt 

read Ben Jonson 

less and Shakespeare more, as Boileau and Bossu affected his taste, as 
Racine rose into his ken, and as he became more closely acquainted with 
the poets of antiquity, Dryden’s views seem to vacillate, to be lacking in 
authonty. But we err if this remains our final opinion ; we mistake the 
movement of growth for the instability of weakness. To the last, Dryden 
was a living force in letters, spreading, progressing, stimulating others by 
the ceaseless stimulus which he himself received from literature. 

John Dryden (1631-1700) was the son of Ensmus Dryden and Mary Pirkering Dryim 
bis wife, of Ticfamai^ in the county of Northampton. He was horn, piohably on the 
9th of August 1631, in the vicarage of Aldwinkle All Saints near Oundle. His earhest 
education was gained in the village schools of Titmarsh and Oundle. He was a King’s 
Srhohi- St Weatminater under the fiunous Dr. Busby from 1640 to 1650, and matricu* 
lated at Trinity College, Cambridge, in the summer of the latter year. He got into 
trouble at college^ and was not merely “rebuked on the head,” but in 1633 diacom- 
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moiued. He took, his degree m 1654. Dryden stayed seven years at Cambridgei but 
he retained against that university a hfe-long grudge which has never been explained : 
she was always the ^'Thebes” of his green unknowing youth.” We have few examples 
of his early verse — an EUigy oh Lori HasHngs (X649X a commendatory epistle before 
Hoddesdon’s &on and Parnassus (1650). In 1654 Erasmus Dxyden diedi and left the 

■ poet small estates in his native 

county. It has been supposed 
that in 1657 Dryden came up 
to London, and became clerk 
to his cousin, Sir Gilbert 
Fickenng. In 1659 he pub- 
lished the Herm ^ntas on 
the death of Oliver Cromwell, 
in which his talent as a 
versifier was earliest displayed. 
It is strange that, in spite of 
his extreme celebnty in later 
years, scarcely anything is 
known about the early life of 
Dryden. Two poems, Astraa 
Medux (1660) and the Corona- 
tion Panegyrick (x66x), show 
him an ardent royalist ; in 1663 
he married Lsidy Elizabeth 
Howard, the eldest daughter 
of the Earl of Berkshire. Not 
much is known about this 
person, but her character has 
been impugned by gossip, and 
she was evidently no intel- 
lectual companion for Dxyden. 
His father-in-law allowed the 
newly-married couple to share 
his country-house at Charlton, 
and here they seem to have 

Sir Robert Howud. Bn>iher.ioJ.w three or four 

play-wnnug as a profession, 
and his first drama, 7%0 fViU GaUant, was acted before his marriage. The Rival 
Ladies followed later in the same year, 1663. For a long time the personal history 
of Dryden is confined to a li&t of his very frequent publications, of which the 
poem called Annus Miraiilis (1667), and the double hermc tragedy. The Conquest 
tif Granada {s 6 ia), seem the most important He was very activdy employed, 
since, about 1668, he entered into a contract irith the actors of the Kinifs Tlieatre 
to supply them with three new plays a year at a fixed rate of payment He was 
also^ in i 6 jo, made poet laureate and historiographer, with j£aoo a year and a butt 
of sack. It is supposed that after the Great Flre^ Dryden settled in the house in 
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Gemid Street, Sohob which remained his London home until his death, but he il 
vagudy identified also with residences in Fetter Lane^ and, later on, in Long Ace& 
His busy life seems to have passed almost without an event until his fifties year, when his 
dose connection with the theatre, which had culminated in Tke ^nisA Friar (1681), 
was provisionally broken off. During these years we have to think of Dryden as 
prosperous in bis r^lar industiy, and as moving easily in “ smart ” society; but he 
became obnoxious to Rochester in 1675, and five years later the anger of that odious 
person had risen to such a pitch that he hired Black Will” and other ruffians in 
masks* to waylay Dryden at night in Rose Alley, Covent Garden, and to beat him 
crudly with cudgels. Strangely enough, this comrdly business prc^uced no sense of 
public indignation, but was supposed to lower the prestige of the hapless Dryden v -ry 
seriously. After 1680, he was never very prosperous again. On the other hand, it 
was only now that his genius began to assert itself ; up to the age of fifty he had 
produced nothing of superlative excellence. But now he became very deeply interested 
in the political situation produced in England by the bad government of Charles IL 
Finally, the intngues of Shaftesbury roused him to indignation, and it is even believed 
that the king himself proposed to Dryden to give voice to his feelings in satire* 
Accordingly, in November 1681, he published the first part of Absalom and AMtophd^ 
the earliest of four great didactic satires, issued within twelve months, which placed 
Dryden at the head of the poets of the age. At the close of 1683 he was appointed 
collector of customs in the port of London He had turned to theological contro- 
versy, and had wntten Feligto (168a), followed by Tbe Jftnd and the Panther 

Between the publication of the former and that of the latter of these works a great 
change had taken place in Dryden’s convictions. Never before much exercised about 
religion, the scandals of the Popish Plot had drawn his attention to theological 
questions. When he wrote Pehgio Latd^ he was still, on the whole, contented with the 
Church of England ; but about 1685 he went over to Rome, and, in his second religious 
poem, the cruel Anglican Panther persecutes the milk-white Roman Hind. Dryden's 
conversion to Roman Catholic doctnne was almost coincident with the accession of 
James II., and his many enemies did not fail to charge him with despicable insincerity. 
But there is no evidence of this, and, on the other hand, through less good than evil, 
Dryden held by the Roman faith for the rest of his life. At the Revolution of 1688 
he lost his office of poet laureate, for which he received ^200, and all his other 
pensions lapsed, because he would not take the oath of allegiance to William and 
Mary. The laureateship was given to Shadwell, his most dogged enemy. Diyden’s 
relations with the theatres had now almost ceased. He was thrown, therefore^ at the 
age of fifty-seven, upon his intellectual resources, and he began to work anew, with 
a splendid fortitude and with inexhaustible energy. Lord Dorset came to his aid 
with a generous annuity, and Dryden was enabled to ride the storm of his adversities. 
Between 1690 and 1694 he wrote again for the stage, somewhat abundantly. As early 
as 1680, Dryden had turned his attention to poetical translation from the Latin cl ass ic si, 
and now he determined to make it his senous business. He translated Persius and 
(with others) Juvenal in 1693, and began a vaster labour, that of making Virgil sing in 
English. Tliis last appeared, and enjoyed a magnificent success, in 1697. He also 
gave much attention to versions of Ovid, Horace, and Lucretius, but completed the 
translation of none of these. Yet Dryden*s competent and sturdy versions of the 
Latin poets occupy a large proportion of his entire works. This was highly remu n e r ar 
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dve labour; if we may believe Pope, for his Virgil alone Dryden received ;£x 90 ia 
During these years, too, Dryden did a vast amount of occasional writing for money: 
he supplied prologues and epilogues to other people’s plays; he composed funeral 

poems (for that on the Countess of Abingdon 
he received ^^500) ; he translated prose books 
on popular subjects of the day ; he contnbuted 
prefaces and complimentary verses to the pub- 
lishers; in short, this great poet became the 
most active professional man of letters of the 
time, and earned what may have been a hand- 
some, but was certainly a fluctuating income by 
miscellaneous labour with the pen. His noble 
ode called A/exttnder's Feast was thus wntten 
to order for the feast of St Cecilia’s Day, 1697. 
In November of 1699 s^as published the latest 
of Dryden’s works, the folio of Fables (1700), 
in which were gathered together, with the narrar 
tive paraphnisL*s from Chaucer and Boccaccio, 
several miscellany translations, and all the 
original jioems of Dryden’s later years some 
12,000 verses m all. This volume contains 
several of the most characteristic and best 
known of all the poet’s productions, and in 
particular Theodore and Honoria and Cymon 
and Iphtgema^ which criticism, for a century at 
least, was to place at the very summit of English 
narrative poetry. Although Dryden’s imagi- 
native power and technical skill had never been 
in a more brilliant condition, his physical health 
was now failing. He suffered from tL-* gout in 
his feet, and having neglected it, one his 
toes Iiecame infkimc*d and mortified. Afi a 
short but distressing illness, his admirers wc.** 
informed on the 30th of Apnl 1 700 that John 
Dryden, Esq., the famous poet, lies a-dying,’ 
and on the 1st of May he died in the house 
in Cerrard Street, Soho, where he had lived 
since x686 A fortnight afterwards, his body 
having been meantime embalmed, Dryden was buned with great pomp in Westminster 
Abbey, by the side of Chaucer, but under ’*a rude and nameless stone.” Not very 
much is recorded about the personal appearance and habits of Dryden, except that he 
had *^a down look,” pensive or melancholy, and that he was too pink and plump^ for 
dignity. He was something of a sportsman, loved good company, had not a ready 
tongue in conversation, and was inclined in later years to drink more than suited his 
state of health. The rest must be sought for in his massive and solid treasury af 
conscientious literary work. 
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From ** Annus Mirabilis.** 

The mighty ghosts of our great Harrys rose, 

And anned Edwards looked with anxious eyes, 

To see this fleet among unequal foes. 

By which fate promised them their Charles should rise. 

Meantime the Belgians tack upon our rear, 

And raking chase-guns through our stems they send ; 
Close by, their fire-ships like jackals appear. 

Who on their lions for the prey attend. 

Silent in smoke of crannon they come on : 

Such vapours once did fiery Cacus hide : 

In these the height of pleased revenge is shown. 

Who bum contented by another’s side. 



XUiistration to **Afiniia MirabUia** 
Prom Diydem^M ** Mtsceliawus** 


Sometimes from fighting squadrons of each fleet. 
Deceived themselves, or to preserve some friend. 
Two grappling ^tnas on the ocean meet. 

And English fires with Belgian flames contend. 

Now at each tack our little fleet grows less ; 

And, like maimed fowl, swim lagging on the main ; 
Their greater loss their numbers scarce confess, 
While they lose cheaper than the English gain. 

Have you not seen, when, whistled from the fist. 
Some &lcon stoops at what her eye designed. 

And, with her eagerness the quarry missed. 

Straight flies at check, and clips it down the wind? 

The dastard crow that to the wood made wing. 

And sees the groves no shelter can afford. 

With her loud caws her craven kind does bring. 

Who, safe in numbers, cuff the noble bird. 

Among the Dutch thus Albemarle did fare : 

He could not conquer, and disdained to fly : 

Past hope of safety, ’twas his latest care. 

Like felling Csesar. decently to die. 
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Of Jolin Vniwm (16Z8M696?) yaj little u known. He wu tbe eon of the 
Ker. Auon Wilson, of nymoiitb, was bom petbaps at Caennaithen, was at ^*'****'^* 

Exeter College, Oxford, became a student of Lincoln's Inn, and was called to the Bar 
about 1649. He became aeoretaiy to the Duke of York, whose recommendation 
he was admitted to the service of the Duke of Ormonde^ Lord-Lieutenant of Irdand. 

It is probable that he wrote his plays soon after the Restoration, and took advantage 
of a viut to London, when the theatres were fully resuscitated, to Iwing thim before 
the public. At all events, his three best pieces. Tie Cktatt and The Pr^eOm and 
the tragedy of Aninmau Cemmeniiu, were all published in 1664-65. MUson was 
appointed Recorder of Londonderry in 1681, and hdd that post until the siege in 
1689. It is bdieved that he joined James IL in Dublin, and later ftiund his way to 
London, where he died, near Leicester Fields, in or about 1696. He was the author 
of some legal and historical woiks^ and is spoken of by a contemporary liMlu u 
•little VYilsoa” 

Roger Boyle, Bail of Orrery (1631-1679), wu the younger brother of 
Richard, Earl of Burlington and Cork, and fifth son of the great Earl of Cork 
He wu bom on the isth of Apnl 1631, and in 1638 became Lord BroghilL He 
wu educated in Dut^, and at a very early age discovered extraordinary talents. 

When he wu fourteen, an older brother. Lord Rynalmeaky, tocA him to Ftanoe 
and Italy for the Grand Tour ; they returned to ^d the Civil Wu just breaking 
out. At the age of twenty. Lord Broghill married Lady Margaret Howard, and set 
out for Ireland, where wu had now broken out, and where the young people were 
presently besieged in Lismore Castle. During the Civil Wu and the Common- 
wealth, Broghill behaved with unfiiiling energy and tact^ conquering tbe goodwill 
of Cromwell without evu fuling in his loyalty to Chula IL, who^ on the gdi of 
Septembu 1660^ created him Earl of Oiroy, and placed him at the head of public 
afikirs in Ireland. The plays of Lord Orrery were written to divert the leisure 
of his Court in Dublin, but were afterwards brought out, with great magnificence 
of ooE*ume, at the Duke of Yorkt Thatre in London. They were collected u 
//’em Plays in 1670, having qipeaied in separate folio pamphlets during the precediiy 
yuT. Jfustafhi, a romantic tragedy of Turkidi conquest, ^qiears to be the euliest 
of these heroic plays in rhyme, and is the most readable. Aftu tbe death of Lord 
Orrery, which took {dace on the 16th of Octobu 1679^ two more tragedia and 
two aoKxdled oomeito of his were published, and his complete dramatic woks 
bx739. 

Thontu Shadwell (1640-1693) wu bom of good fiunily at Lawton Hail in 
Norfolk, and wu bred to the law, but left Caiu College^ Cambridge^ without taluqg 
a degree^ in 1656, and neglected bis stadia for poetry and the society of the whs. 

His first play, Tie Sullen Levers^ 1668, a comedy m the manna of Ben Jenson, 
at Lincoln’s Inn Fields* and Shadwell beame a regulu writer for the stage. 

He threw in bis lot with the Whigs, who u euly u 1675 set him up u a rival to Dryden, 
and when tbe latter went ovw to Rome in 16881 Shadwdl wu iqipointed poet 
lonwati. and histotiogtqdierrt^ in his place. He died suddenly at Chdau on die 
19th of Novembu 169a, in oonseqoenoe of an overdose of tquum. His figure was 
coarse, unwieldy, and ob^ and his oonvemtion, whidi wu profime and inddicatek 
wu temukaUe for its ungentlemanlike vulgarity of dialect Shadwdl had a oertdn 
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physical likeness to Ben Jonson, and this he delighted in emphasising. With all Us 
fiinlts he was not unamiable^ and| whatever Diyden may have protestedi he was 

certainly not dulL His seventeen plays, the 
greater number of which are comedies of 
manners, have both humour and invention. 
Perhaps the best of Shadwdl’s dramas is The 
Virtuoso^ 1676, the most entertaining work of 
its class between Ben Jonson and Congreve. 

John Crowne (i645?-x7os?) is said to 
have been the son of an Independent minister 
in Nova Scotia, who is also styk*d ‘‘Colonel” 
Crowne. He hated the rough life in Amenca, 
and in order to escape from it he accepted “ the 
formal and disgusting situation of being gentle- 
man-usher to an old independent lady” in 
England. He soon grew tired of this drudgery, 
and having brought out with some success a 
tragi-comedy of Juliana in 1671, he took to 
the stage as a profession Crowne was patron- 
ised by Lord Rochester from 1675 to 1677, but 
incurred the malignity of that nobleman, who 
endeavoured to rum him. Crowne, however, was protected by the king, and for the 
next eight years was prosperous. The death of Charles II., who had his fatal apoplet tic 
fit on the day when Crownc’s best play, tar Courtly Nice^ was being finally rehearsed, 
was fatal to his fortunes ; and, though he produced plays until 1698, Crowne disappears 
from sight after 1701. He was Using in 1703, but probably died not long after, he 
was buried in St Giles-in-the-Fields. He was called “Little Starch Johnny Crowne,” 
fiom the “stiff, unalterable pnmness of his long cravat” 

Elkanah Settle (1648-1724) was the son of Josias Settle, of Dunstable, where 
he was bom on the 1st of Februaiy 1648. He was entered a commoner of Trinity 
College, Oxford, but left the university without taking a degree, and came to London 
to try and live by poetry. He was originally a Whig in politics. His first play, 
Cambyses^ enjoyed considerable success in 1666, although not printed until 1671, and 
Settle was used by Rochester as a cat’s-paw to annoy Dryden. In 1673, Settle “ was 
a formidable rival to Mr. Dryden, and not only the town, but the uni\ersity of 
Cambridge, was much divided in their opinions, and in both places the younger fiy 
inclined to Elkanah,” who published his Empress of Morocco^ the earliest English play 
decorated with plates. In Absalom and Achitophel Dryden had his revenge, immortidia- 
ing the fluent poetaster as Do^ who 

“ fiigotted his notions as they fell, 

And, if they rhymed and rattled, all was 

After the Revolution, Settle fell into disfavour at court, and at one time he had to 
enlist as a trooper. It is not known how he contnved to live. In 1691, however, he 
was appointed dty poet, and returned to the stage, publishing a considerable number of 
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play& At the dose of his life be was a servant in a booth at Barthotomew Fair, and 
positivdy wagged a serpent-tail in a Smithfield puppet-show, as a monster in a green 
leather suit of his own invention. Young wrote 

" Poor Elkanah, all other changes past, 

For bread, in Smithfield dragons hissed at last. 

Spit streams of fire to make the butchers gape.” 

After this final ignominy, Settle was admitted to the Charterhouse, where he died as 
a poor brother on the 12th of February 1724. ^^He was a man of tall stature, 
red face, and short black hair.” He is the most amusing specimen of the poetaster, 
pure and simple, that English literature supplies us with. 

Thomas Otway (xfiss-xfiSs) was the son of the Rev. Humphrey Otway of Mow 
Woolbeding in Sussex ; he was bom at Trotton on the 3rd of March 1652. He went 
to school at Winchester, and in 1669 passed as a commoner to Chnst Church College, 

Oxford. He was in an idle, fashionable set at the university, and refused to enter 
holy orders, for which he had 
been prepared; he left Ox- 
ford, indeed, without taking a 
degree. He was very early 
attracted to the stage, on which 
he seems to have made a 
disastrous public appearance 
as early as 1671. For twelve 
months he was a comet in a 
troop of horse. In 1675 we 
find Otway settled in London, 
and producing at the Duke’s 
Theatre his first play, the 
tragedy of Aldbiades^ in which 
Mrs. Barry appeared. No 
characters became the genius 
of this great actress so well as 
those which Otway wrote for 
her; and it is probable that 
from the first he was incurably 
infatuated with the beauty and 
rebellious vivacity of Mrs. 

Barry. In Dim Carbs {1616)9 
Otway achieved a popular 
success, and was recognised 

as a dangerous rival to Dry- Ti«asOtwiiy 

den himself. In 1677 he was 

engaged cm translation from Racine and Moli^re, and in 1678 he is believed 
to have volunteered as a trooper, under the Duke of Monmouth, in the Low 
Countries. He returned to London after the peace of Nijmwegen, "ragged and 
starved, with his tattered garments full of vermin,” although he had been promoted in 
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November to be a lieutenant Otway now settled down again to the writing of plays^ 
and 1680 is the year in which we find this most unlucky of poets in the highest com* 
paiative state of prosperity. It was then that he produced The Orphan, long 
esteemed as the very masterpiece of tragic pathos, and his nigged, faintly autobio- 
graphical poem, Ih« Potfs Complaint of ha Muse. It seems that in 1681 the '*poor 
soldier* was again suffering from extreme poverty, from which he was 
temporarily relieved by the bounty of the Duchess of Portsmouth. To that lady he 
in i68a, his Verna Prtservti, which is, on the whole, the most meritorious 

producbon of the English drama during 
the period from 1660 to 1700. In thu 
year, as is supposed, Otway made a final 
effort to secure the affections of Mis. 
Barry; a collection of letters, addressed 
to this actress, was accidentally preserved, 
and published long after Otway’s death. 
It appears that she discouraged him; 
he was, we can hardly doubt, no eligible 
suitor. Nothing was left to Otway but, 
he says, to “curse sromankind for ever.* 
During the last three years of Otway’s 
hfe sre know little of him, except that 
he was sunken in misery and besotted 
snth drink, and that he produced one 
indifferent tragedy, The Athesst (1684). 
His latest work was his poem of TVindsor 
Fonst, 1685. His end was obscure and 
terrible. There is no reason to doubt 
that he died on the 14th of April 1685, 

FrnntkeMnuMnifyCKnvUitfUrtkePortr^ exact circumstances are matters of 

t/iitrGoifr^ KneUtr ^ . 

conjecture. The accepted version of the 

story is that he ventured out of a sponging-house on Tower Hill, driven by the 

pangs of hunger, and begged of the passers-by. Seeing a gentleman of a more 

cultivated air than the rest, he called out, “ I am Otway, the poet I * The person 

accosted, shocked to see so great a genius in so melancholy a position, gave him a 

guinea, upon which Otway rushed to the nearest baker’s, and, ravenously swallow- 

iiig a piece of bread, choked with it and died. According to another report 

Otway died of fever. What is not doubtful is that he was reduced, at the age of 

only thirty-three^ to conditions of the most abject poverty. No contemporaiy notice 

of his death has been discovered. In the whole chronicle of the miseries of genius 

there is no more melancholy story than that of the author of Veniee Prtsavti, 
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From ** Venice Preserveix* 

Is this the Roman virtue? this the blood 
That boasts its purity with Calais daughter? 

Would she have e^er betrayed her Brutus? 

Bilvidenu No I 

For Brutus trusted her : wert thou so kind, 

What would not Belvidera suffer for thee ? 

JaffiiTn 1 shall undo myself, and tell thee alL 
Bilvidtra. Look not upon me, as I am a woman, 

But as a bone, thy wife, thy friend, who long 
Has had admission to thy heart, and there 
Studied the virtues of thy gallant nature ; 

Thy constancy, thy courage, and thy truth, 

Have been my daily lesson : 1 have learnt them. 

Am bold as thou, can sufier or despise 

Tlie worst of fates for thee ; and with thee ^re them. 

j€^tr. Oh, Thou divinest Power ! look down and hear 
My prayers 1 instruct me to reward this virtue I 
Yet think a little, ere thou tempt me further ; 

Think I’ve a tale to tell will shake thy nature. 

Melt all this boasted constancy thou talk’st of 
Into vile tears and despicable sorrows : 

Then if thou should’st betray me ! 

Bilvtdera. Shall I swear? 

Jaffier^ No, do not swear ; I will not violate 
Thy tender nature with so rude a bond ; 

But, as thou hoi^st to see me live my days 
And love thee long, lock this within thy breast ; 

I’ve bound myself by all the strictest sacraments, 

Divir.s and human— 

Belvidera* Speak ! 

Jaffier* To kill thy father— 

Belvidera, My father! 

Jaffier. Nay, the throats of the whole Senate 

Shall bleed, my Belvidera * he amongst us 
That spares his father, brother, or his friend, 

Is damned I how rich and beauteous will the foce 
Of ruin look, when these wide streets run blood ; 

1 and the glorious partners of my fortune 
Shouting, and striding o^er the prostrate dead ; 

Still to new waste ; whilst thou, for off in safety 
Smiling, shall see the wonders of our daring ; 

And when night comes, with praise and love receive me. 

Nathaniel Lee (i65o?-x693), was probably the eldest son of Dr. Richard Lee^ 
rector of Hatfield, where he was bom about 165a He was educated at Wes tmin ste r , 
and was admitted a scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge^ in July 1665. He took 
his degree in x668, and soon after came up to London to hve by the staga He 
became an actor in 1672, and his first play, Nero^ was produced in xdyg. From 
this year to x68x he enriched dramatic litexature with eight tragedies of bombastic 
character, but singularly consistent and original in style. Soon after the latter date, 

vnT til H 
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Lee, who had always been excitable, began to show signs of definite mental denmge* 
ment, but these were not severe enough to prevent him from combining with Diyden 

in writing Hke Duke of Guisi^ 
in 1683. In 1684, however, 
Lee became violently insane^ 
and in November bad to be 
confined in Bedlam, where 
he remained for more than 
four years, until he was dis- 
chaiged, cured, in 1689. He 
published two more tragedies, 
both, it is probable, written 
before his illness ; but on 
a cold night early in the 
spnng of 1692, returning 
home “ overladen with wine,” 
he fell down as he was pass- 
ing through Clare Market, 
and was found dead in the 
morning, having been, as is 
supposed, stunned by his 
fall and stifled in the snow. 
He was buned on the 6th 
of May in the k hun'h of St. 
Clement’s Danes. Two of 
Lee’s tragedies, his Theodosius 
(1680) and his Alexander 
the Great; or^ The Jtiva\ 
Queens (1677), remained stock-pieces long after every other tragical product of the 
Restoration theatre was obsolete, and the second of these did not go out of fashion 
for a century and a half. 


It' ' ^ / 


'■vt. ’- U' 


Nathanid Lee 

F^vm am Rngrmmg efUr ika Partrait h Dobsom 


A specimen of the conversation in the tragedy of Gloriana (1676) will give 
an idea of Lee's high-flown versification, and a typical instance of the English 
rhymed play : — 

Glortana (aside) Just Heaven does sure this god-hke man provide 
To bear me fiom the tyrant’s lust and pnde. 

Beauty, if thou did’st ever, aid me now, 

That 1 may make this haughty gazer bow— 

This heavenly youth ; oh I force him to adore, 

To love me only. I’ll ne’er ask thee more. 

Casar (astde). Why beats my heart as I had poison ta’en ? 

What means my burning breast and giddy brain ? 

Swift thrilling cold with panic terror flies. 

And an unusual thaw dissolves my eyes. 

If Love thou art, I will not take the wound ; 

My armour shall thy pointed darts confound ; 
ni draw them, if they cannot be withstood, 

Though to the feathers, drinking in my blood. 

Then shake them at her eyes with fixed dlsdail^ 
hurl them to thy godhead back again. 
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Gtariamm (fo Cmar), If you in fields have purchased high 
Have with persisting virtue wonders done, 

And wreaths, rewards of toiling valour, won. 

Now in a princes^ quarrel lift your swtnd : 

Fate never did a nobler cause afford. 

By all the mighty battles you have finight. 

By all the trophies you with blood have bought^ 

A royal sufiering virgin's wrongs redress. 

And kill the giant vice that would oppress I 

Cmot. I meet the summons swift and snatch the joy, 

Kindling at death, and panting to destroy ; 

Another sword like mine you'll ne’er employ. 

War was my mistress, and I loved her long ; 

She loved my music, shoutings were my song. 

And dadiing arms diat echoed through the i^n, 

Neighings of horses, groans of dying men. 

Notes which the trump and hoarser drum afibrds^ 

And dymg sounds rising from &lls of sworda 
Command dispatch and bid your lightning fiy I 
I’ll flash. 111 kill. 111 conquer m your eye. 

And, after all, here yield my breath and die. 

While we study the noble 
critical prefaces of Dryden 
we perceive that English 
prose has taken freth forms 
and a new coherency. 

Among the many candi* 
dates for the praise of 
having reformed our wild 
and loose methods in prose, 

John Evelyn seems to be 
the one who best deserves 
it. He was much the oldest 
of the new writers, and 
he was, perhaps, the very 
earliest to go deliberately to 
French models of brevity 
and grace. Early in tlie 
Commonwealth he was as 
familiar with La Motte le 
Vayer as with Aristotle ; 
he looked both ways and 
embraced all culture. Yet 
Evelyn b not a great writer ; 
he aims at more than he 
reaches. There is notable 
in his prose, as in the verse 
of Cowley, constant irregu- 
larity of workmanship, and a score of faults have to be atoned for by 
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one startling beauty. Evelyn, therefore, is a pioneer ; but the true artificers 
of modem English prose are a group of younger men of divers fortunes, all, 
strangely enough, born between 1628 and 1634. In genealogical order the 

names of the mahers 
of modern style 
may be given thus 
—Temple, Barrow, 
Tillotson, Halifax, 
Dryden, Locke, and 
South. 

John Evelyn 
^1620-1706) was bom 
at Wotton, in Suney, 
on the 3i&t of Octo* 
ber 1620, and was the 
son of Mr. Richard 
Evelyn, who in 1633 was High Shcnff of Surrey and Sussex. He was sent 
in 1625 to live with his grandmother at Ix‘wes; in 1637 he entered Balliol 
College^ Oxford, as a fellow-commoner. In 1643, after the death of his father, 
and after fighting for a while for the king, Evelyn started on the European 
Grand Tour, and did not return to England to live until 1647. His eodiest 
work sms a translation from La Motte Ic Vayer, Of Liberty and Sermiude (1649). 
He lived abroad again for some years, and did not visit England until 165a, 
sriien he took a house at lleptfbrd. At the Restoration, his scientific and literary 
eneig^es awakened , he was one of those who started the Royal Society in 1661. His 
fiunouB i^Aw was published 
in 1664. The remainder of 
Evelyn’s life was active and 
useful, and he served on a 
great number of committees. 

The death of his nqihew in 
1691 made him the master 
of Wotton, and he went there 
to reside in 1694. His latest 
pubheation sms a volume on 
salads, Autaria (1699). He 
died at Wotton on the ayth 
of Febniaiy 1706, and sms 
buried in the parish church. 

The Diary of John Evelyn, 
which is now his principal 
daim to recollection, was kept from the knoaledge of the public until 1818, until 
Un. Evdp of Wotton was persuaded to allow Il^lliam Bray to edit it It is an 
iftegular and veiy picturesque chnmicle of the events of Evdyn’s life from 1641 to 
wit^ three sredcs^ his death in lyofi. 
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From Evelyn’s "Diary." 

The Bantam, or East India Amba ssadors, being invited to dine at Lord Geoige 
Berkeley’s (now Earl), 1 went to the entertainment to contemplate the exotic guests. 
They were both very hard-hivoured, and much resemblmg in countenance some sort of 
monkeys. We eat at two tables, the Ambassadors and interpreter by themselves. Their 
garments were rich Indian silks, flowered with gold, via. a dose waistcoat to their knees, 
drawers, naked legs, and on their heads caps made like fruit-baskets. They wore poisoned 
daggers at their Imsoms, the hafts carved with some ugly serpents^ or devils* heads, 
exceeding keen, and of Damascus metaL They wore no sword. The second Ambassador 
(sent, it seems, to succeed in case the first should die by the way in so tedious a journey), 
having been at Mecca, wore a Turkish or Arab sash, a little part of the Imcn hanging 
down behind his neck, with some other diflerence of habit, and was half a negro, bare- 
legged and naked feet, and deemed a very holy man. They sate crossed-legg^ like 
Turks, and sometimes in the posture of apes and monkeys ; their nails and teeth as black 
as jet, and shining, which being the efiect, as to their teeth, of perpetually chewing betel 
to preserve them from the tooth-ache, much raging in their country, is esteemed beautiful. 

The first Ambassador was of an olive hue, a flat face, narrow eyes, squat nose, and 
Moonsh lips, no hair appeared ; they wore several nngs of silver, gold, and copper on 
their fingers, which was a token of Imighthood or nobilitv. They were of Java Major, 
whose princes have been turned Mahomeclans not above fifty years since ; the inhabitants 
are still pagans and idolaters. They seemed of a dull and heavy constitution, not 
wondering at any thing they saw ; but exceedingly astonished how our law gave us 
propnety in our estates, and so thinking we were all kings, for they could not be made 
to comprehend how subjects could possess any thing but at the pleasure of their Prince^ 
they being all slaves ; they were pleased with the notion, and admired our happiness. 
They were very sober, and I believe subtle m then way. 



Extract from an Autograph Letter of Evelyn 
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Among the pioneers of prose style, the tradition of the eighteenth century 
gave the first place to John Tillotson, Archbishop of Canterbury, urhose in> 
fluence on his contemporaries, and particularly on I>r3rden, was supposed to 
be extreme. Later criticism has questioned the possibility of this; and, 

indeed, it can be demon- 
strated that until after he 
was raised to the primacy 
in 1691 the publications of 
Tillotson were scattered and 
few; he seemed to with- 
draw from notice behind 
the fame of such friends as 
Barrow and Wilkins. But 
it must not be forgotten 
that all this time Tillotson 
was preaching, and that as 
early as 1665 his sermons 
were accepted as the most 
popular of the age. The 
clergy, we are told, came 
to his Tuesday lectures *‘to 
form their minds," and, if 
so, young writers may well 
have attended them to form 
their style. The celebrated 
sweetness of Tillotson’s 
character is reflected in his 
works, where the storms 
and passions of his career 
seem to have totally sub- 
sided. Urbanity and a bal- 
anced decorum are found 
throu^out the serene and insinuating periods of this elegant latitudinarian. 
It is said of him that " there never was a son of absurdity that did not 
dislike, nor a sensible reader who did not approve his writings." He was a 
typical child of the Restoration, in that, not having very much to say, he 
was assiduous in saying what he had in the most graceful and intelligible 
manner possible. 

John TUlotaon (1630-1694) was bom at Hati{^ End, near Sowerby, in Yoik* 
shiie^ about Michadmas Day, 163a His father, Robert HUotaon, a 
dothier, who was a Puritan, was particularly anxious that his son should 
remain staunch to Cslvinist principles. The bi^ was therefine sent to C3aie 
Hal], Cambridge^ in 1647, to be under the Presbyterian divine^ Dr. Qaikson. 
Tillotson was a fiur, but not a brilliant scholar at the university; he >*"«*"«» a 
fdlow of his college in 1651. He had "always found something not agreeable to 
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Uie natunl s weetnc w of his temper” in the Puritan doctrines, and his powers began 
to expand when the studjr of Chillingworth, about 1654, opened his eyes to a 
theology less narrow than that in which he had been brei In 1660 he was 
ordained in London by the Scotch Bishop of Galloway, yet stiO adhered to the 
Presbyterians, and as a member of that body was ejected from his fellowship at 
Clare HalL In 1661, however, Tillotson complied with the Act of Uniformity, 
and was appointed to a curacy at Cheshunt, in Herts. Two years later, a sermon 
that Tillotson happened _ 

to preach at St Law- Jty 

rence Jewry SO delighted m ^ i ^ 

the Benchers of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, that they 
immediately appointed 
him resident preacher 
to their Society. He 
now became celebrated 
as a theological lecturer, 
introducing into preach- 
ing a more rational and 
decorous style of lan- 
guage and delivery than 
congregations had been 
used to from the Puri- 
tans. In 1664, Tillot- 
son mamed Elizabeth 
French, the niece of 
Oliver C'^romwell He 
was suspected of still 
leaning towards the 
Dissenters; and, indeed, 
it was true that, until 
the very end of his life^ 

Tillotson never ceased 
to hope that the schism 
in the churches might 
be healed. He was 
made Dean of Canter- 


hUt- ^‘7n&n4J[j 






Autograph Letter of Tillotaon 


bury in 1672, in spite of his having given great offence at court by his sermons 
against Popery. In 1677, when the Prince and Pnncess of Orange were pro- 
ceeding to Holland in great discomfort, and lacking some of the necessaries of 
life^ Tillotson braved court opinion by entertaining them at his deanery, and fiicili- 
tating their journey. In later years this act was not forgotten. For the next 
ten years his life was uneventful, except for the theological disputes in which 
the Dean was engaged; but when William HI. came to the throne, his host at 
Quiterbuxy was not overlooked. In 1690, on the depnvation of Sancroft, the king 
was importunate that Tillotson should become Pnmate; but the Dean was already 
unpopular with his fellow-clergy, and shrank from the ordeal of being lifted, in this 
almost unprecedented way, over the heads of all the English bishopa He hesitated 
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lon(b from Februaiy 1690 to April 1691, when he at last oonietited to be nominated 
to the Archbishopric. Aa Primatei Tillotson enjoyed the closest favour, both of 
yfWam IIL and of Mary IL, but continued unpopular among the clergy at huge. 
On the 18th of November 1694, while preaching in Whitehall Quq)d, Tillotson 
had a stroke of apoplexy, which he was able so far to suppress as not to interrupt 
the service. He died, however, on the fourth day after, and was buned in the 
church of St. Lawrence Jewry. William III. mourned his archbishop with sincerity ; 
the king attnbuted '*his safety on the throne^ in a great measure^ to his most loyal 
sutqect^” Tillotson. Charm was the predominant feature of this eminent divine; 
he was graceful and handsome in figure and face, very blonde, with bushy brown 
hair and bright eyes. As a preacher, he was universally admitted to be the most 
eloquent of his generation, and, except on the subject of Papists, his delicate suavity 
never quitted him. His published wntings are but his sermons enlarged and 

From Tiu/yrsoN’s "Sermons.* 

How often nuglit a man, after he had jumbled a set of letter, in a bag', fling them out 
upon the ground before they would fall mto an exact poem, yea, or so much as make a good 
diKOUiae in ptoM ? And may not a httle book be as easJy made by chance as this great 
tndume of the worid ? How long mi,i)t a man be in spimkling colours upon a canvas with 
a cardess hand before they could happen to make the exact pictute of a man ? And is a 
man easier made by chance than his picture? How long mi^ht twenty thousand blind 
men, which should be sent out from the several remote parts of England wander up and 
down before they would all meet upon Salisbury Plains, and fall into rank and file m the 
exact order of an aimy ? And yet this is much more easy to be imagined than how the 
innnmeiable blind parts of matter sliould rendezvous themselves into a worid. 

By the side of Tillotson, Isaac Barrow appears ponderous and even 
long-winded. He belongs to the new school moi e by what he avoids than by 
udiat be atbuns. He was a man of great intellectual force, who, born into 
an age vidiich was beginnuig to stigmatise certain faults in its predecessor, 
was able to escape those particular errors of false ornament and studied 
quaintness, but could not tram his somewhat elephantine feet to dance on 
the tight-rope of delicate ease. The matter of Barrow is always sohd and 
virile, and he has phrases of a delightful potency. In considering the place 
of the great divines in the movement of literature, it is to be borne in mind 
that sermons were now to a vast majority of auditors their principal in- 
tellectual pabulum. In days when there were no newspapers, no magazines, 
no public libranes, and no popular lectures, when knowledge was but 
sparsely distributed in large and costly books, all who were too decent to 
encounter the rough speech and lax morality of the theatre had no source of 
literary entertainment open to them except the chivches. We groan 
nowadays under the infliction of a long sermon, but in the seventeenth 
century the preacher who stopped within the hour defrauded an eager 
audience of a pleasure. It is not necessary to suppose that with the decay 
of puritanical enthusiasm the appetite for listening to sermons came to an 
end. On the contrary, public taste became more eclectic, and a truly popular 
divine was more than ever besieged in his pulpit. To these conditions the 
preachers lent themselves, and those who had literary skill revelled in 
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opportunities which were soon to quit them for the essayist and the journalist 
Nor was the orthodoxy of the hour so strenuous that it excluded a great 
deal of political and social allusion. Sermons and books of divinity were 
expected to entertain. There are few treatises of the age so lively as the 
religious pamphlets of the author of the Whole Duty of Man}' and it was 
an appreciator of the wicked wit of South who protested that his addresses 
should be called, not Sunday, but week-day sermons. 

Isaac Barrow (1630-1677) was the son of King Charles L’s linen-draper, 
Thomas Barrow. He was sent to school at the Charterhouse, where he prinapidly 
distinguished himself by fighting his s( hoolfellows. His father was heard to say that 
**if it pleased God to Ukc any of his children, he often solemnly wished it might be 
Isaac.” But at school at 
Felsted he made great pro- 
gress, and in 1645 he was 
removed to Tnnity College, 

Cambndge, where he came 
under the influence of his 
uncle, Isaac Barrow, after- 
wards Bishop of St. Asaph. 

But the latter was ejected 
from his college of Peterhouse 
by the Puritans, and the 
family lost everything by 
adhering to the king's cause. 

The younger Isaac, however, 
continued to c ling to 'Fnnity, 
being in 1649 elected a fellow 
of that college; and before 
he was twenty-five he had 
gained a solid reputation as 
a Greek scholar and as a 
mathematician. In 1655, 

Barrow determined to see 
the world, and got as far as 
Asia Minor. On the voyage 
from Italy to Smyrna the ship 
was attacked by pirates from 
Algiers, and the future divine, taking charge of a gun, fought with the greatest 
determination until the enemy withdrew. Barrow has described the battle in 
Latin verse and prose. He lived more than a year in Constantinople, studying 
the writings of St Chrysostom, and returned to England, after an absence of four 
years, by Venice — ^where he was nearly burned at sea — Germany and Holland in 
1659. Barrow in 1660 was chosen without a competitor to lie Greek professor 
at Cambndge, and in 1663 he was appointed the first Lucasian professor of mathe- 
matics at the same unuorsity. But as he found that “ he could not make a Bible 

> The ftuthonhip of thk fiunoni Imk h itill ancertun ; but in 1884 Mr. C. E. Doble brought forwud 
strong evidence to diow that it, and its allied manuals, were written by Dr. Richard Alleitree (1619-1681). 
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out of hifl Eudidy nor a pulpit out of his mathematical chair,” he resigned the latter in 
1669 in fiivour of his pupil, Isaac ITewton, after publishing his Lachones Opticm^ which 
Newton revised. For a whiles Barrow was without definite employment^ and a little 
out of temper with the world ; but in 167s, Pearson being made Bishop of Chester, 
Banow received the Mastership of Trinity. The king said that the post was given 
to Bartow as to the best scholar in England.” He held it only five years, for 
during a visit to London, where he was preaching the Passion sermon in the Guildhall, 
he died, after a very short illness^ ”in mean lodgings over a saddler’s shop near 





The Gnet Cent ead Chepel ef Triail^ CelleK*k Cembridgie 

^}fvm a eomUmf€rafy Print 

rherit^ Cioss,” on the 4th of May 1677. Barrow was buried in Westminster Abbey 
He was mourned as certainly the most learned man of his day ; and when the range of 
Baiiow'a erudition is considered, in mathematics, optics, classical research, theology, 
and philosophy, the equipment of his mind was quite extraordinary, especially as he 
had only reached the age of forty'Seven. He was a Tery fine preacher, but he had the 
defiect ^ ea c e ss i ve length. Once^ when he was preaching at Westminster Abbey, he 
continued speakirq; so long, that the vergers were finced at length to set the organs 
playing "till they had bknred him down.” Some of his sermons are said to have been 
prcpued for a livery of over four hours each. A great many entertaining anecdotes 
am p r es erved of Bariow^i haUta in a memorial letter which Abraham Hill wrote to 
TQlolaon. He was considered intemperate in the use of fruit and of tobacco. His 
dieolqgical worki^ four rtuasive firiioa^ were posthumously published in 1683-89^ under 
the editorial care of Tillotaon, to whom the MSS. were given by Barrow's fiitber, who 
survived him until rfiSy. 
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FROM Barrow's Tleasahtmess or Rbuoiom.” 

Wisdom acquaints us with ourselves, our own temper and constitution, our propenskms 
and passions, our habitudes and capacities ; a thing not only of mighty advantage, but of 
infinite jdeasure and content to us. No man in the world less knows a fool than himsdf ; 
nay, he is more than ignorant, for he constantly errs in the point, taking himsdf for, and 
demeaning himself as, toward another, a better, a wiser, and abler man than he is. He 
hath wonderful conceits of his own qualities and faculties ; he affects (commendations 
Licompetent to him ; he soars at employment surpassing his ability to manage. No 
comedy can represent a mistake more 0^ and ridiculous than his : to he wanders, and 
stares, and hunts after, but never can find nor discern himself: but always encounters 
with a felse shadow instead thereof^ which he passionately hugs and admires. But a wise 
man, by constant observation and impartial reflection upon himself^ grows very fiuniliar 
with himself ; he perceives his own Inclinations, whidi, if bad, he strives to alter and 
correct ; if good, he chenshes and corroborates them : he apprehends the matter he h 
fitting for, and capable to manage, neither too mean and unworthy of him, nor too high 
and difficult for him ; and those applying his care to^ he transacts easily, dieerfiilly, and 
successfully. So being neither pu^ up with vain and overweening opmion, nor de- 
jected with heartless diffidence of himself neither admiring nor despising; nmther 
irksomely hating, nor fondly loving himself ; he continues in good humour, maintains a 
sure friendship and fair correspondence with himself, and rejoices in the retirement and 
pnvate conversation with his own thoughts : whence flows a pleasure and satisfiictkm 
inexpressible. 

From the rapid and luminous compositions of the divines, it was but a 7ariM<. 
step to the masters of elegant mundane prose. Cruel commentators have 
conspired to prove that there was no subject on which Sir William Tbmplb 
was so competent as to excuse the fluency with which he wrote about it 
That the matter contained in the broad volumes of his Works is not of great 
extent or value must be conceded ; but style does not live by matter only, 
and it is the bright modern note, the ease and grace, the rapidity and lucidity, 
that give to Temple his faint but perennial charm. He is the author, too, of 
one famous sentence, which may be quoted here, because it marks in a very 
clear way the movement of English prose. Let us listen to the cadence of 
these words 

“When all is done, human life is at the greatest and the best, but like a frowaxd 
child, that must be played with and humoured a little to keq> it quiet till it fidli 
adeep, and then the care is over.” 

This is the modern manner of using English. It is divided by an abysm 
from the prose of the Commonwealth, and in writing such a sentence Temple 
showed himself nearer to the best authors of our living age than he was to 
such contemponiries of his own as Hobbes or Browne. 

Sir William Temple (1628-1699), the son of Sir John Temple^ was bom in 
Blackfriars in 1628. He was educated at the rectoiyof Penshuist until 1638, and for the 
next five yean at Bishop Stortford. After spending two yean at home, “beinghindered 
by the disoiden of the time ihim going to the university,” Temple entered Emmanud 
College, Cambridge, in 1646. At college he gave his time chiefly to acquiring French 
and Spanish, and early in 1647 began to travel. On his way to France, he met Hiss 
Dorothy Osborn in the Isle of Wight, and engaged himself to her. Seven yean later 
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thqr married, on Temple’s return from the Continent At the Restoration he was 
given employment in Ireland, and entered Parliament in i66i as one of the members 
for County Carlow. Temple did so well in Ireland that he was entrusted, on his 
return to England in 1665, with diplomatic business in the Low Countries. With 
the exception of a brief period, during which he sulked at home at Sheen, the next 

twenty years of Temple’s life 

■ were spent in active and 

capable diplomacy, mainly in 
Holland. His first published 
work of any importance was 
the Observations upon the 
Netherlands^ of 1672. He 
was much annoyed at what 
he considered the king's in- 
gratitude in striking his name 
out of the Pnvy Council in 
1681, and he deteimined to 
retire from public life. He 
purchased a small estate, 
Moor Park, near Famham, 
and to overtures from the 
king replied that he “would 
always live a good subject 
but, whatever happened, would 
never enter again upon any 
public employment.” He was 
much disturbed by the suicide 
of his son, who threw himself 
out of a boat in which he 
Sir William Temple was shooting London Bridge 

AJUrth,p«,t,a,thStrPeitrL,fy *689. and *695. Lady 

Temple, a woman of extra- 
ordinary courage, wit, and charm, died also. In these last >ears Temple wrote 
much, and from 1689 to 1692, and again from 1696 to Temple’s death, Jonathan 
Swift lived at Moor Park as his secretary and amanuensis. Swift edited Temple’s 
Works (1700-1703), which were largely posthumous. The old diplomatist died 
on the 27th of January 1699, at Moor Park ; his heart was buried in a silver box, 
under the sun-dial in his garden, and the rest of his body in Westminster Abbey. 
Swift wrote in his diary that there had died “ with him all that was good and amiable 
among men.” 

From Temple’s “Essays" 

The perfectest figure of a garden I ever saw, either at home or abroad, was that of 
Moor Park, in Hertfordshire, when I knew it about thirty years ago. It was nuule by the 
Countess of Bedford, esteemed among the greatest wits of her time, and celebrat^ by 
Doctor Donne : and with very great care, excellent contrivance, and much cost. 

Because I take the garden I have named to have been in all kinds the most beautiful 
and perfect, at least in the figure and disposition, that I have ever seen, 1 will describe it 
for a model to those that meet with such a situation, and are above the regards of common 
expense. It lies on the side of a hill (upon which the house stands^ but not very steep. 
The length of the house, where the best rooms and of most use or pleasure are, lies upon 
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the breadth of the garden, the great parlour opens mto the middle of a terras gravel-walk 
that lies even with it, and which may be, as 1 remember, about three hundred paces long, 
and broad in proportion ; the border set with standard laurels, and at laige distances, 
which have the beauty of onuige-tiees out of flower and fruit : from this walk are three 
descents by many stone steps, in the middle and at each end, into a very large parterre. 
This is divided into quarters by gravel walks, and adorned with two fountains and eight 
statues in the several quarters ; at the end of the terras walk are two summer-houses, and 
the sides of the parterre are ranged with two Luge cloisters, open to the garden, upon 
arches of stone, and ending with two other summer-houses even with the cloisters, which 
are paved with stone, and designed for walks of shade, there being none other in the whole 
parterre. Over these two cloisters are two terrasses covered with lead, and fenced with 
balusters ; and the passage into these airy walks is out of the two summer-houses, at the 
end of the first terras-walk. The cloister fiicing the south is covered with vines, and would 
have been proper for an orange-house, and the other foi m>rtles, or other more common 
greens ; and had, I doubt not, been cast for that purpose, if this piece of gardenmg had 
been then in as much vogue as it is now. 


Of all those, however, who contrived to clarify and civilise the prose of JSUjffb 
the Restoration, and to make it a vehicle for gentle irony and sparkling 

humour, the most notable was 

'^Jotham, of piercing wit and preg- 
nant thought." There exists some 
tiresome doubt about the biblio- 
graphy of the Marquis of Halifax, 
for his anonymous miscellanies were 
not collected until he had been five 
years dead. But no one questions 
the authenticity of Advice to a 
ter; and if internal evidence, proof 
by style and temper, are worth any- 
thing at all, they must confirm the 
tradition that it is to the same pen 
we owe the Character of a Trimmer 
and the Anatomy of an Equivalent, 

In these ironic tracts, so adroit, so 
grave, so graceful, we find ourselves 

far indeed from the storm and tur- ^ ^ 

moil of the Commonwealth. In 

Halifax we see the best and most sympathetic side of the Restoration, its 
conservative scepticism, its reserve, its utbane and moderate virtue. In a 
letter to Cotton, Hahfax confesses that his favourite reading had always been 
Montaigne, and he is a link between that delicious essayist and the SpeOatort 
and Tatltrs of a later age. 



George Savile, tint Marquis of HalUkx (1633-1695) was the son of Sir 
ITiniam Savile, of Thornhill, in Yorkshire, and his wife, Anne Coven^. He w 
bom on the nth of November 1633. Sir William Savile fought in the Qvil 
Wars, and when he died in 1644, be left his children to the care of his yoi^ 
wife^ who had a genius for politi^ intrigue. In consequence of his long minoriqr 
and his mother's cate^ Sir George found himself a wealthy man. In 1656 he married 
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Lidy Dcnotfay Spenceri the daughter of Waller’s Sacharissa. In 1660 he repre- 
sent^ Pontefract in the ConTention Parliament which arranged for the Restora- 
tioni but his career in the House was brief. About this time his great interest in 
naval matters began, and was greatly encouraged by the Dutch War. On New 
Year’s Day, 1668, he was raised to the peerage as Baron Savile and Viscount Hahfiuc, 
and made Commissioner of Trade in 1669. His first wife died in 1670, and in 
167a he married again, Gertrude Pierrepoint, a famous beauty. For many years 
Halifax continued to exercise a preponderating influence m the House of Lords, 
where, according to Burnet, he was one of the four strong politicians of the age. 
In 1679 became paramount in the Pnvy Council, and rose rapidly in the royal 
fiivour. *’He studied,” we are told, “to manage the king’s spint by his hvely and 
libertine conversation.” In 1680 he retired from politics for some months to his 
seat at Rufford. In i68x he returned to London, and strongly supported the 
Government, becoming Lord Privy Seal in 1682; this was the first office Halifax 
had held, and about the same time he was created a Marquis. His influence in 
political life continued to be solid until the death of Charles II., but James II. ex- 
cluded him from the Privy Council, of which Halifax was now President He con- 
tinued to be in disgrace at court until 1688. He turned his thoughts to literature, 
and to this period of retreat belong, in their final form, his most celebrated treatises, 
Tke Character of a Jammer (which had been circulated m MS. at the end of 1684 or 
at the beginning of 1685), The Anatomy of an Equivalent^ and Advice to a Daughter^ 
all of them anonymously printed in z688. After the pight of James II , Halifax 
consented to invite the Prince of Orange to take the , throne, and he was the prime 
mover in the proclamation of William and Mary as king and queen. He was in office, 
as Lord Privy Seal, for a year, but retired in 1690, and remained in opposition until 
his death. He died very suddenly, after eating rather heavily of a roasted pullet, not 
without some suspicion of poison, on the 5th of April 1695, and was buned in 
Westminster Abbey. The miscellaneous wntings of Halifax were first collected and 
published under his own name in 1700. 

From “Advice to a Daughter.” 

Avoid being the first in fixing a hard censure, let it be confirmed by the general voice, 
befisre you give into it ; neither are you then to give sentence like a magistrate, or as if 
you had a special authority to bestow a good or ill name at your discretion. Do not dwell 
too long upon a weak side, touch and go away ; take pleasure to stay longer when you 
can commend, like bees that fix only upon those herbs out of which they may extract the 
Juice of which their honey is composed. A virtue stuck with bnstles is too rough for this 
age ; it must be adorned with some flowers, or else it will be unwillingly entertained ; so 
diat even where it may be fit to strike, do it like a lady, gently ; and assure yourself, that 
where you care to do it, you will wound others more, and hurt yourself less, by soft strokes, 
than by being harsh or violent 

The triumph of wit is to make your good nature subdue your censure ; to be quick in 
seeing faults, and slow in exposing them. You are to consider, that the invisible thing 
called a good name, is made up of the breath of good numbers that speak well of you ; so 
that if by a disobliging word you silence the meanest, the gale will ha less strong which 
is to bear up your esteem. And though nothing is so vain as the eager pursuit of empty 
applause, yet to be well thought of and to be kindly used by the worl^ is like a glory 
about a woman’s head ; ’tis a perfume she carrieth about with her, and leaveth wherever 
•be goeth | ’tis a charm against ill-will. Malice may empty her quiver, but cannot 
wound ; the dirt will not stick, the jests will not take ; without the consent of the world 
a scandal doth not go deep ; it is only a slight stroke upon the injured party, and retumeth 
with greater force upon those that gave it 
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It was characteristic of the new age, anxious to fix the grounds of opinion 
and base thought in each province exactly, that it should turn to the pheno- 
mena of the human mind and inquire into the sources of knowledge. This 
work fell particularly to the share of that candid and independent philosopher 
John Locke, and. the 
celebrated Esse^ CoHcem- 
tug the Human Understand- 
ing (1690;, in which he 
elaborates the thesis that 
all knowledge is derived 
from experience, marks a 
crisis in psychological lite- 
rature. Locke derived all 
our ideas from sensation 
and reflection, believing 
the mind to be a passive 
recipient of simple ideas, 
which it cannot in the first 
instance create, but can 
retain, and can so modify 
and multiply as to form 
that infinity of complex 
ideas which we call the 
Understanding. In short, 
he protested against the 
intuitionist doctrine of 
“ innate notions ” being 
brought into the world by 



the soul z* birth. Where joim L mrk B 

Locke s method and teach- A/urOiPtrtnuify 7. Bumwtr 

mg, however, were pecu- 
liarly useful was in their admirable challenge to those pedantic assumptions 
and baseless propositions which had up to his time disturbed philosophy, 
Locke refuses to parley with the obscunties of the schools, and he sits 


bravely in the dry and searching light of science. 

Locke’s contributions to theology are marked by the same intense de- 
termination to arrive at truth, and he was accused of having been the 
unconscious father of the deists. But, in fact, in religion, as in philosophy, 
his attitude is not so much sceptical as scrupulous. He ardently desires to 
get rid of the dubious and the non-essential. His candour is not less dis- 
played in his tractates on education and government. Everywhere Locke 
is the embodiment of enlightened common-sense, toleration, and clairvoyance. 
He laid his hand on the jarring chords of the seventeenth century, and 
sought to calm and tune them, and in temperament, as in influence, he was 
the inaugurator of a new age of thought and feeling. He was the most 
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liberally-minded man of his iimei and in his modesty, candour, and charityi 
no less than in the astounding reverberations caused by his quiet philo- 
sophical utterances, Locke reminds us of Charles Darwin. As a writer he is 
not favourably represented by the Ess€^^ which is arid in form, and at no 
time vras he in possession of an attractive style ; but in some of his more 
familiar treatises we see how lucid and simple he could be at his best, and 
how completely he had exchanged the ornate manner of the Commonwealth 
for a prose that was competent to deal with plain matters of fact. 


John Locke (1632-1704), the son of a country attorney of the same name, was 
bom at Wrington, near Bnstol, on the 29th of August 1632. The elder John Locke 

joined the Parliamentarian party 
in 1642, as the captain of a troop 
of horse. His son went to West- 
minster in 1646, and to Christ 
Church College, Oxford, in 1652. 
Locke early began to reflect upon 
philosophy, and to prepare for his 
life’s work. In 1660 he was 
ap[)ointed Greek lecturer at his 
college, and in 1661 the deaths 
of his father and his only brother 
left him alone in the world. He 
held in succession various offices 
at the university, and in 1665 he 
travelled in Germany During 
the next year he met accidentally 
the famous Lord Ashley (after- 
wards the first Earl of Shaftes- 
bury), with whom he formed an 
instant friendship— “ if my lord 
was pleased with the company 
of Mr. Ixx:ke, Mr. Jjocke was 
yet more so with that of my Lord 
Ashley.” This was an epoch in 
the life of the philosopher, who 
shortly afterwards took up his 
residence with Ixird Ashley, and 
became a recognised member 
of his family. It is believed 
that Lord Ashley urged Locke 
to put down his reflections on 
paper, and that it is to him 
that we owe the early writings 
of the philosopher. He pub- 
Titlw««r Locked* S-V lUhed nothing, however, until 

twenty years later than this. In June 1668, he removed a tumour in Lord Ashley’s 
chrst, which was threatening his life; a little later he went round the country 
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to Much for a wife for young Anthony Ashley; in 1671 he attended Lady Dorothy 
Aahlqri and helped to bring into the world the dild who became famous as the third 
Eail of Shaftesbury. In short, as the latter says, ^*all was thrown upon Mr. Locke^” 
who was ftictotum to the fiunily. All this time^ however, although Locke was im* 
mersed in medical studies^ he was not a qualified practitioner, nor did he ever proceed 
beyond Bachelor of Medicine. As Ashley rose to the highest offices in the states 
Locke’s responsibilities and emoluments increased ; at one time the colony of Carolina 
was wholly under his charge (1670), and after Shaftesbury (as Ashley became in /67a) 
was made l/jcd High Chancellor of England, Locke administered his ecclesiastical 
patronage. But when Shaftesbury fell, Loc ke “ shared with him in dangers, as before in 
honours and advantages,” retaining, however, after the fall of his patron, the nominal 
post of Secretary to the Board of Trade, whi( h Shaftesbury had secured for him in 1673. 
As, however, his salary was never paid, he was glad to resign this office in 1675. His 
health was now giving him 
anxiety, and in November of 
that year he left England to 
settle at Montpellier, which 
he left for Paris in 1677. 

He travelled considerably in 
France, and did not return 
to England until 1679, when 
Shaftesbury was restored for 
a shoit time to power. Dur- 
ing the events which led 
to Shaftesbury’s indictment 
and flight, Locke lived ‘‘a 
very cunning and unintelli- 
gible life,” but after his 
master’s fall, settled quietly 
in Oxford, and then retired to his family estate in Somersetshire. In the autumn 
of 1683 he seems to have thought it necessary to escape to Holland, where he 
began to plan his essay on the Human Understanding. Dunng his absence, he 
was expelled from his studentship at Christ Church College. He lived an obscure 
and inconvenient hfe, sometimes in considerable danger, until 1689, when he was able 
to return to England. In 1690 he published his Essaj^ in folio form, and an English 
version of his Epistda de ToUrantia in 1689. He thus at the age of nearly sixty, 
began his literary career, and now proceeded to publish abundantly. These early 
worki^ which attracted a great deal of controversial interest, were stnctly anonymous. 
Locke settled at first in Westmmster, where, however, his delicate chest sufiered 
seriously from the fog {fnaiigmis fumus) of the town. The death of Shaftesbury had 
almost coincided with the formation of Locke’s other great life-intimacy, that with 
Damaris Cudworth, Lady Masham, whom he had known before he left for Holland. 
He was in 1691 persuaded to make Oates, Sir Francis Masham’s manor-house at High 
Laver, his home. Retreating to this quiet place, Locke devoted himself for the next 
five years with astonishing energy to literary work, but after this was drawn more and 
more into practical administration. He was a member of the Council of Trade from 
1696 to 1700^ and carried out many important reforms. After the latter year he 
VOL. ill. ’ 



Oates, the Resi d en ce of John Locke 
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retired from public life, and lived mainly at Oates, surrounded by a devoted affection 
and friendship, in active mental employment, and here he resisted as well as he could 
his increasing weakness of body. He remained cheerful, but, as he said, *'the dis- 
solution of the cottage was not far off.” On the 28th of October 1704, Locke died 
peacefully in the arms of Lady Masham, who had for so many years been like a 
daughter to him. He was buried in the churchyard of High Laver, under a senten- 
tious Latin epitaph composed by himself. His posthumous writings were collected in 
1706. Plis work consists of a senes of treatises on psychology, religion, education, 
government, and finance, each bearing a close relation to the others, and all in 
combination having exercised a remarkable influence on the progress and avilisation of 
Europe. It has been observed that, to give a just idea of the influence of Locke, it 
would be necessary to write the history of philosophy from his time to our own. 



Antogn^ Letter of Locke 
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From the "Essay concerning Human Understanding." 

To those who are wiUing to get nd of this great hindrance of knowledge— for to such 
only I write — ^to those who mold shake off this great and dangerous impostor Prejudice^ 
who dresses up falsehood in the likeness of truth, and so dexterously hoodwinks men’s 
minds, as to keep them in the dark, with a belief that they are more in the light than any 
that do not see with their eyes, I shall offer this one mark whereby prejudice may be 
known. He that is strongly of any opinion, must suppjse — unless he be self-condemned 
— that his persuasion is built upon good grounds, and that his assent is no greater thaw 
what the evidence of the truth he holds forces him to ; and that they are arguments, and 
not mclinations or fancy, that make him so confident i nd positive in his tenets. Now i^ 
after all his profession, he cannot bear any opposition tD his opinion, if he cannot so much 
as give a patient heanng, much less examine and weigh the arguments on the other side, 
does he not plainly confess it is prejudice governs him ? And it is not evidence of truth, but 
some lazy anticipation, some beloved presumption, that he desires to rest undisturbed m. 
For if what he holds be as he gives out, well fenced \\ ith evidence, and he sees it to be true, 
what need he fear to put it to the proof. If his opinion be settled upon a firm foundation, 
if the arguments that support it, and have obtained his ..ssent, be clear, good, and convinc- 
ing, why should he be shy to have it tried whether they 'x proof or not ^ He whose assent 
goes beyond his evidence, owes this excess of his adherence only to prejudice, and does, in 
effect, own it ii^hcn he refuses to heai what is offeied against it , decl.mng thereby, that it is 
not evidence he seeks, but the quiet enjoj inent of the opinion ho is fond of, with a forward 
condemnation of all that may stand in opposition to it, unheard and unexamincd. 


The "witty” I)r. Robert South (1634-1716) was the son of William South, 


a wealthy Jasndon merchant, in 
whose house in Hac'kncy the future 
divine was bom on the 4th of 
September 1634. That the boy 
was prec tx'ious and daring is shown 
from the anecdote that, on the day 
w^hen Charles I was executed. 
South, whose turn it was to read 
the I^tin prayers in Westminster 
.School, took occasion to pray for 
the king by name. He was a 
prime favounte with the formidable 
Dr. Busby, who sent him, an ad- 
vanced scholar, to Chnst Chun h, 
Oxford, m 1651. South entered 
into holy orders in 1658, being 
privately ordained by one of the 
deprived Bishops, and in 1660 he 
was elected Public Orator to his 
university. His promotion in the 
Church was steady and rapid. In 
1676 he was sent on an embassage 
to Poland, where he saw much 



to gratify "his naturally curious 
and inquisitive temper.” In 1678 
South received the valuable rcctoiy 
of Islip^ where, and at Caversham, 
he resided, wealthy, much rc- 





spected, and intellectually active, 

for many years. In 1685 he refused an Insh archbishopne. He was so much excited 
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by Monmouth’s rebellion, that he threatened to change his black cassock for a buf 
and take his share of the fightings South was rq)eatedly offered deaneries and 
bishoprics, but refused to be disturbed in his three neighbouring haunts— Christ 
Church, Oxford, the rectoiy of Islip^ and his paternal estate at Caversham. He 
enjoyed the friendship of successive Earls of Clarendon, and later on that of the 
Earl of Arran. A few days before his death he carried the election of the latter for 
High Steward of Westminster Iqr exhorting the prebendaries, from his bed, to vote 

‘‘Heart and hand for my Lord Ananl” 
South died at Westminster, where he was 
a prebendary, in his eighty-fourth year, on 
the 8th of July 1716, and was buried 
with great solemnity in Westminster Abbey. 
He was as much dreaded as admired for 
his “unrestrained aenmony of temper and 
boundless severity of language, mixed with 
the lowest and falsest, as well as the truest 
wit" This was Tillotson’s opinion, who 
was peculiarly opposed to South, but the 
judgment seems an accurate one. The 
rector of Islip is desenbed as a man of 
smart and ready humour, who never spared 
his audience, who railed at his opponents 
and laughed at his friends, yet who was 
nevertheless no buffoon, but a man of 
genuine piety and scholarship. South’s 
sermons were greatly enjoyed for a couple 
of generations and then n^lected. 



THIeipagt ef First Edifcioa of Buyanf s 
“mgrini’a Progmsb" 1678 


Thomas Burnet (1635?-! 715) was 
of Scotch descent, but bom at Croft in 
Yorkshire. He was educated at the free 
school of Northallerton, and proceeded in 
1651 to Clair Hall, Cambndg^ where 
Tillotson, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, was his tutor. Burnet said that 
he owed to this famous man “that fiee^ generous, noble way of thinking’’ 
which it was his pride to cultivate. When, in 1654, Cudworth moved over to 
Christ’s College, Burnet went with him, and three years later was elected a 
fellow of that college. He published, in Latin, in x68o, and in Fng lUti in 
1684, his TeUuris Tkeoria Sacra, which he completed with the Di Coff/kigraiiaae 
Jfundi in both languages in 1689. In 1699 Addison addressed a Latin ode 
to Burnet, who, from 1685 to his death on the 27th of September 17x5, was 
Master of the Charterhouse, and who steered that great school with courage 
skill through perilous political waters. His Sami Thurry of the Earth is a pro- 
geolpgical dream of the mode in which our globe rose out of the chaos of the 
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Odnge^ irhidi had so nearly wradced it. But he may be allowed to state his in 
bis own words 

"The Bubetance of the theory is this : that there was a primitive earth of another form 
than the present, and inhabited by mankind till the Deluge ; that it bad those prtqierties 
and conditions that we have ascribed to it, namely, a perpetual eqnmox or spring, by 
reason of its right ntuation to the sun ; was of an oval figure, and the exterior &oe of 
it smooth and umform, without mountains or a sea. That in diis earth stood Paradise ; 
the doctnne whereof cannot be understood, but upon supposition of this primitive earth, 
and its properties. Then that the disruption and fall of this earth into the abyss that 
lay nnder it, was that which made the Universal Deluge^ and the destmction of the 
OM World : and that neither Noah’s Flood, nor the present form of the Earth can 
be explained by any other method that is rational, nor by any other causes that are 
intdligiUe, at Imt, that have hitherto been proposed to the world* 

We dwell, more or less lovingly, on these names of the [irecursors of a 
modem prose, yet not one of 
them, not Halifax, not Tillotson, 
not Temple, survives as the author 
of any book now generally read 
by the larger public. Even the 
Prefaces of Dryden, it must regret* 
fully be admitted, are no longer 
familiar to any but literary readers. 

The Restoration prose most effec- 
tively appreciated by the masses, 
and still alive on the shelves of the 
booksellers, is that of writers never 
recognised at all by the polite 
criticism of their own day. In a 
country bookshop you shall no 
longer i.appen upon the Sacred 
Theory of the Earth or upon Public 
En^kyment preferred to Sohtude, 
but you shall upon Pepys' Diary 
and the Pilgrim’s Pregress and A 
Call to the Unconverted. 

These works do not stand on 
the same or even on neighbouring 
levels of literary merit; but they 
have this in common, that neither 
Baxter nor Bunyan nor Pepys set 
any value on literature, or con- 
cerned himself at all with the form 
under which he transmitted his 
ideas. There was this difference, 
however, that while Bunyan was 
unconsciously a consummate artist 

and a man instinct with imagination, the other two impress us solelv by the 
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able generation,’* he says, “and never went to school to Aristotle or Plato^ but was 
brought up in my father's house in a very mean condition, among a company of 
poor countrymen.” He attended, however, the grammar school at Bedford. From 
early childhood Bunyan was afflicted “with apprehensions of devils and wicked 
spirits,” and trembled “at the thoughts of the fearful torments of hell-fire.” After 
his brief schoohng, he was brought up to his father's trade of a tinker. He 
was not definitely religious in 
his youth, but he was always 
sensitive to senous impres- 
sions; and there is no question 
that, looking back long after- 
wards, he greatly exaggerated 
the sinfulness of his uncon- 
verted daya He became a 
soldier in the Civil War, and, 
though this is not absolutely 
certam, probably fought on 
the Parliamentanan side. He 
married the daughter of a 
godly man. “We came to- 
gether,” he says, “as poor as 
poor might be, not having so 
much as a dish or a spoon 
between us.” Presently, under 
conditions which he has de- 
tailed with extraordinary vivid- 
ness, he fell under conviction 
of sin, and became extremely 
miserable ; at length unbend- 
ing himself to some pious 
women m Bedford, who re- 
commended him to the 
minister of the Baptist Church 
there, John Gifford. After violent convulsions of doubt and revolt, Bunyan had s 
“strange apprehension of the grace of God,” and his conversion was completed. Aftei 
this, we find him in good position in his old trade of brazier or kettle-maker, and in 
2655 he was emboldened, though “ in fear and tremblmg,” to take a part in the Baptist 
ministry. He preached principally in the open air, on commons or in cleared spaces in 
copses, and he quickly became celebrated for the fervour of his awakening eloquence. 
At the Restoration, however, the Nonconformists found themselves forbidden to use 
their forms of worship, and all such meetings as those at which Bunyan preached were 
prohibited. It speaks much for the reputation which he had gained as a preacher, that 
he appears to have been the first Dissenter to be subjected to the penalty. He was 
preaching at Samsell, near Harlington, on the 22th of November 2660^ when the 
constables entered the chapel and arrested him ; he had been warned, but disdained 
to notice the threat After an inquiry, he was thrown into Bedford jail, and long 
remained there. It is only just to those who tried the case of Bunyan, and 
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Sir Matthew Hale himself was among them, to say that they were ready to leave 
every loophole open for him to escape, but that he would accept no release which 
was not a public admission of his right to continue his evangelical work. This, with 
Charles II. on the throne, was what no court could possibly grant, and Bunyan 
was kept in prison for twelve years. It appears, however, that he was allowed many 
indulgences, and a considerable amount of freedom; the comparatively modem 

stories of his misery in “a damp and 
dreary den” are now believed to be 
gmssly exaggerated. While still nomi- 
nally a prisoner, we find Bunyan an 
elder of the Baptist church m Bedford 
at the close of 1671, and appointed its 
pastor in 1672. He was formally par- 
doned on the 13th of September of the 
latter year, and continued his business 
as a brazier in the town. Though his 
treasures swelled not to excess, he had 
always sufficient to live decently and 
creditably. While he had been in pnson, 
he had written abundantly. One of his 
earliest tracts bears the strange name 
of A Fe%v Sighs from Hell (1658). The 
Holy City was published in 1665, and 
Grace Abounding in 1666. As Mr. 
Froude has said, “his writings and 
sulTerings had now made him famous 
throughout England.” He was the 
recognised head of the Baptist com- 
munity, and was pleasantly addressed 
as “ Bishop Bunyan.” After his release 
from pnson, he lived unmolested for six- 
teen years in his house at Bedford, 
visiting London once a year to preach 
in the chapels of the Baptists. He 
wrote much, and the publication of the 
first part of The PilgrtnCs Progress^ 
in 1678, made him the most popular 
rdigious writer in England. The strange species of didactic novel called The Life and 
Death of Mr. Badman belongs to 1680 ; the Holy War to 1682 ; the second part of 
The PilgrinCs Progress to 1684. Bunyan’s constitution was robust, although his health 
suffered while he was in prison. His death, however, was brought about by an act of 
neighbourly kindness : riding through heavy rain to reconcile a son with his father, 
Bunyan was soaked to the skin, and died after an illness of ten days, in August 1688. 
His last words were, “ Take me, for I come to Thee 1 ” He was buried in the ceme- 
tery of the Dissenters in Bunhill Fields. Bunyan “appeared to be of a stem and 
rough temper, but in his conversation mild and affable ” In person “ he was tall of 
stature, strong-boned, though not corpulent, somewhat of a raddy face, with sparkling 
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wearing hia hair on his upper lip; his hair reddish, but in his later days time had 
sprinkled it with grey. His nose weH-set, but not declining or bending. His mouth 
moderate laxg^ his forehead something high, his habit always plain and modest.*’ 

FkoM “The Life and Death of Mr. Badman.* 

He gave a suddra and great mrii into several men’s debts to the value of four or five 
thousand pounds, driving at the same time a very great trade by selling many things for 
less than they cost him, to get him custom and blind his creditors’ eyes. When he had 
well feathered his nest with other men’s goods and money, after a little while he breaks ; 
while he had by craft and knavery made 
so sure of what he had, that his creditors 
could not touch a penny. He sends mourn- 
ful, sugared letters to them, desiring them 
not to be severe with him, for he bore 
towards all men an honest mind, and 
would pay them as far as he was able. 

He talked of the greatness of the taxes, 
the badness of the times, his losses by 
bad debts, and he brought them to a 
composition to take five shillings in the 
pound. H IS release was signed and sealed, 
and Mr. Badman could now put his head 
out of doors again, and be a better man 
than when he shut up shop by several 
thousands of pounds. 


Take heed of bemg ofiended with 
magistrates, because by their statutes they 
may cross thy inclinations. It is given to 
them to bear the sword, and a command 
IS to thee, if thy heart cannot acquiesce 
with all things, with meekness and patience 
to suffer. Discontent in the mind some- 
times puts discontent into the mouth ; 
and discontent in the mouth doth some- 
times also put a halter about thy neck. 

For as a man speakinga word in jest may 
for that be hanged in earnest, so he that 
speaks m discontent may die for it in 
sober sadness. Above all, get thy con- 
science possessed more and more with this, 
that the magistrate is God's ordinance, 
and is ordered of God as such ; that he is the minister of God to thee for good, and 
that it is thy duty to fear him and to pray for him, as both Paul and Peter admonirii us ; 
Mid that not only for vrrath, but for conscience* sake. For all other arguments come short 
of binding the soul when this argument is wanting, until we believe that of God we are 
bound thereto. 

1 qreak not these things as knowing any that are disaffected to the government, for I 
love to be alone, if not with godly men, in things that are convenient. I speak to^ show 
my loyalty to the king, and my love to my fellow-subjects, and iny desire that all Christians 
riiall walk in ways of peace and truth. 
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. Richard Basrter (Z615-1691) was bom at Eaton Constantyne, in Shropshire, on 
the zath of November Z6Z5. He received — and all through his life he regretted this 

fact — no regular education. 
About Z638 he became a 
Nonconformist, and in Z639 
settled as a preacher at 
Bridgnorth. In 164Z he 
nas invited over to take 
charge of the Dissenting 
body in Kidderminster, 
where, with various inter- 
ruptions, he was engaged 
until the Restoration. He 
was offered the bishopnc of 
Hereford if he would con- 
form to the Church of Eng- 
land, but he declined, nor 
was he allowed to return to 
Kidderminster. He was 
|)erseruted Ixith by Charles 
II. and James II., and his 
treatment by Judge Jeffreys, 
though the details of it may 
have been exaggerated, was 
grossly insulting. He was 
not released until the close 
of 1686. Ills last years, it 
is pleasant to relate, were 
Xtidiard Baxter peaceful; and when he died 

From iht Portrait %n the National Portiait GaUtry I-iOndon, on the 8th of De- 

cember 1691, he was buried 
with greater show of popular respect than had ever been displayed at a private 
funeral. The writings of Baxter are so numerous as to baffle the bibliographer, but 
nearly 170 distinct publications have been traced to his pen. 

Samuel Pepys (1633-Z703) was bom at Brampton, in Northamptonshire, on the 
23rd of February Z633. He was the son of John Pepys a London tailor. The future 
diarist was educated at Huntingdon and then at St Paul's School ; in Z650 he was 
entered a sizar at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, but removed earl) in Z651 to Magdalene 
College. He took his degree in 1653, and married Kh/al)cth St Michel, whose looks 
were all her fortune, in Z655. In 1660 he entered the Cisil Service, as Clerk of the Acts, 
and on January zst of that year he made the first entry in his famous Diary. Pepys 
was then living in Axe Yard, Westminster. His fortunes now rapidly developed; he 
became Qerk of Privy Seal, Justice of the Peace, Younger Brother of the Trinity, and 
one of the Tangiers Commissioners, all within a few months In Z664 his eyesight 
began to fiil, and this defect grew more and more senous until, on the 3zst of May 
z669ii he was most unfortunately obliged to desist from keeping his confidential DioFy. 


\ 
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l^f>r in the same year Mrs. Fepys died of a fever. In 1673 Pepys became M.P. for 
Castle Rising, and was given the highly responsible post of Secretary to the Admiralty; 
in 1679 and 1680 he was very unjustly persecuted for his supposed connection with 
the Popish Plot, m which he was really not in any way engaged. He was released 
from the Tower, and was sent, in the winter of 1683-4, to Tangiers to report on 
the value of the fortress to England. On his return Pepys was elected President of the 
Royal Society, and in June 1686 he again became Secretary to the Admiralty, but he 
was subjected to great annoyances^ and in 1690 was imprisoned once more on a charge 
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of treason. He completed his Memoirs of the Royal Navy^ which he pubhshed in 
1690. He returned no more to public life, although he was active as treasurer to 
Christ’s Hospital He died at Clapham, after a long and painful illness, on the 
26th of May 1703, and Evelyn not^ in his diary, “I'his day died Mr Sam Pep3rs, 
a very worthy, industnous and cunous |ierson, none in England exceeding him in 
knowledge of the Navy.” Among Pepys’ effects were a collection of books and 
papers bequeathed to Magdalene College, Cambridge ; the famous Diaiy was in 
this library, and about half of it was first given to the world in 1825 by Lord 
Braybrooke. 


From Pkpys* “Diary.” 

^ih {November 1667] —Up, and at the office hard all the morning, and at noon resolved 
with Sir W. Penn to go see “The Tempest," an old play of Shakespeare’s, acted, I hear, 
the first day ; and so my wife, and girl, ancl W. Flewcr by themselves, and Sir W. Penn 
and 1 afterwards by ourselves ; and forced to sit in the side balccme over against the 
musique-room at the Duke’s house, close by my Lady Dorset and a great many great 
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ones. The home mighty full ; the King and Court there | and the most innocent play 
that ever I saw ; and a curiom piece of musique in an echo of half sentences, the echo 
repeating the former hal( while the man goes on to the latter; which is mighty pretty. 

The play Qias] no great wit, 
but yk go^ above ordinary 
plays. Thence home with 
[Sir] W. Penn, and there all 
mightily pleased with the 
play ; and so to supper and 
to bed, after having done at 
theofl^ 

8/A.-*Called up betimes 
by Sir H. Cholmly, and he 
and I to good purpose most 
of the morning— I in my 
dressing-gown with him, on 
our Tangier accounts, and 
stated them well ; and here 
he tells me that he believes 
It will go hard with my Lord 
Chancellor. Thence I to 
the office, where met on 
some special business ; and 
here I hear that the Duke 
of York IS very ill ; and by 
and by word brought us 
that we shall not need to 
attend to-day the Duke of 
York, for he is not well, 
which is bad news. They 
being gone, I to my work- 
men, who this day come to 
Samuel Papys alter my office, beating 

AfUrmP«rtr0Lt^J^avb «*'>*" 

me a Ciyre window both 

Itee, and increasing the inndow of my closet, which do give me some present trouble ; 
but irill be mighty pleasant So all the whole day among them to very late, and so home 
weary, to sapper, and to bed, troubled for the Duke of York his being sick. 

fY — An interesting feature of this period was formed by the work of the new 

men of science, ''experimental philosophers" as they were called, who 
contmued the work of Bacon in the close investigation of physical principles. 
Of some of these men an account has already been given, but of those who 
originally met "at the lodgings of Dr. Wilkins" and there formed the nucleus 
of the future Royal Society, the leading spirit, Robert Boyle (1627-1691), 
remains to be mentioned. His voluminous writings, many of which l^st saw 
the light in the Pkilostpkteal Trmsacttons of the Royal Sode^f, were ridiculed 
by Swift in his Ptous MeditatioH on a Broomstick for their miscellaneous and 
unselected character. It is true that the scientific and philosophical curiosity 
of the age, which Robert Boyle, as its most prominent savant, represented, 
lacked the sense of proportion, and was easily led aside into purely vapid 
disquisition. Not he only, but Sir Isaac Newton himself, toyed with themes, 
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such as astrology and alchemy, which sdence now justly considers beneath 
her notice. In hts own age, 
not one of Boyle’s books 
awakened so much shr as 
his Degradatiim of Gold madt 
by am Anti-Elixir, 1678, m 
which a modern reader is 
mainly astonished at the 
observer’s credulity. But 
when all this has been said 
to excess, it remains the fact 
that Boyle, and the Invisible 
College of Philosophers 
which he claimed to have 
created, were the pioneers 
of all that saence has 
achieved from that day to 
this, and that we owe the 
deepest gratitude to their 
passion for investigation and 
their unwearied search after 
truth. From our present 
standpoint, too, these early 
“ virtuosi ” deserve con- 
sideration on account of the 
care which they took to 
make their language elegant 
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and lucid. In this it cannot be said that their influence on British science 
has been as far-reaching as might be desired. 


Boyle’s attitude towards life and thought is sometimes agreeably fantastic^ as in 
such a passage as the following: — 

** It is so uncommon a thing to see tulips last till roses come to be blown, that the 
seeing them in this garden grow together, as it deserves my notice, so methinks it should 
suggest to me some reflection or other on it. And peihaps it may not be an improper 
one to compare the difference betwixt these two kinds of flowers to the disparity which 
1 have often observed betwixt the flstes of those young ladies that arc only very handsome, 
and those that have a less degree of beauty recompensed by the accession of wit, 
discretion, and virtue. For tulips, whilst they are fresh, do, indeed, by the lustre and 
vividness of their colours, more delight the eye than roses ; but then they do not alone 
quickly fisde, but as soon as they have lost that freshness and gaudiness that solely 
endeared them, they degenerate into things not only undesirable, but distasteful ; whereas 
roses, besides the moderate beauty they disclose to the eye, — which is suifiaent to please^ 
chough not to chann it,— do not only keep their colour longer than tulips, but, when that 
decays, retain a perfumed odour, and divers useful qualities and virtues that survive the 
spring, and recommend them all the year. Thus those unadvised young ladies, that, 
because nature has given them beauty enough, despise all other qualities, and even that 
regular diet which is ordinarily requisite to make beauty itself lastmg, not only are wont to 
decay betimes, but, as soon as they have lost that youthful freshness that alone endeared 
them, quickly pass from being objects of wonder and love, to be so of pity, if not of scorn.* 
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During the first twenty years after the Restoration, poetry was very little 
cultivated in England outside the limits of the heroic drama. That new 
instrument, the couplet, was acknowledged to be an admirable one, and to 
have excluded all competitors. But very little advance had been made in 
the exercise of it during the forty years which had followed the publication of 
Denham’s Coopet's Hill, Drydcn, for all hts evidence of force, was dis> 
appointing his admirers. He had shown himself a supple prose-writer, 

indeed ; but his achieve- 
ments in verse up to his 
fiftieth year were not such 
as could claim for him 
any pre-eminence among 
poets. He was at last to 
discover his true field; he 
was about to become the 
greatest English satirist, 
and in doing so to reveal 
qualities of magnificent 
metrical power such as his 
warmest followers had not 
dreamed of. Since the 
Elizabethans had cultivated 
a rough and obscure species 
of satire moulded upon 
Persius, serious work of 
this class had gone out of 
fashion. But in the reign 
of Charles I. a rattling kind 
of burlesque rhyming, used 
for similar purposes in most 
of the countries of Europe, 
Saaniel Butler came into service for paro- 

Afltr tke Portratt fy cuUtrti dies, extravagant fables, and 

satirical attacks. In France, 
Scarron raised it to the level of literature but it was known in England 
before the days of Scarron. Cleveland had used it, and Sir John Mennis, 
in whose Musarutn Ddicue we find — 

“ He that fights and runs away 
May live to fight anodier day 

and later on it was brought into great popularity by Cotton and SAMUEL 
Butler. The famous HueUbras of the latter, written in the time of the Late 
Wars," was kept in MS. till 1663, when the publication of so gross a lawiprinn 
on tlie Presbyterians became possible. It was greatly relished, and though 
it is a barbarous and ribald production of small literary value, it is *Hii 
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praised, and perhaps occasionally read. It affords rare opportunities for 
quotation, every few pages containing a line or couplet of considerable 
facetiousness. Hudibras was incessantly imitated, and the generic term 
Hudibrastics was invented for this kind of daring doggerel. 

Samud Butler (i6i3-x68o) was bom at Strensham, in Worcestershire, and was 
baptized in February x6zs. The worldly status of his parents is matter of dispute^ 
but that they were not rich seems to be proved from the fact that, after attending the 
King’s School in Worcester, Butler went directly into business as a local clerk. Later 
on he came south, 
and is described 
as having been 
amanuensis to Scl- 
den. It IS stated 
that he was in 
the service of Sir 
Samuel Luke, of 
Cople Ho, in Bed- 
fordshire, a ftinati- 
cal Presbytenan, 
from whose eccen- 
tricities Butler was 
immediately led 
(as is supposed) 
to make studies 
which were useful 
to him in wnting 
JJudtbras^ but this 
statement has 
be^n discrediteii. 

Until past the age 
of fifty, however, 

Butler remained 
entirely obscure, 
and the ingenuity 
of scholars has 
scarcely contnved 
to throw the least 
light upon his 
movements. After 
i66o,weleam that 

he was secretary to the Earl of Carbery and steward of Ludlow Castle, and that he 
married. In 1663 appeared, at length, the first part of Hudtbras^ IPritten in the Time 
of the £ate Wars. It enjoyed from the first a startling populanty, and passed without 
delay through several editions. The second part followed early in 1664; the third 
part, which completes the poem, not being given to the public until 1678. The Earl of 
Dorset made the fortune of Hudibfas at court, and the king himself delighted in its 
witty abuse of his enemies ; he is said to have carried it in his pocket, and to have 



Illustration by Hogarth to Butler’s Hudibras,” zyad 
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been never tired of quoting it But the poet, although “he was a good fdlow,” was 
difficult to help. He was very shy and awkward, and could never be witty unless be 
was quite alone with one or two fitiniliar friends. Even then, “ whilst the first bottle 
was drinking he appeared very flat 
and heavy, at the second bottle, full 
of wit and learning, but before the 
third bottle was finished he sunk 
again into stupidity and dulness.” 

The king intended to patronise him, 
but in an interview which he gave 
him, Butler was so nervous, dull, and 
tactless, that Charles II. seems to 
have been disgusted with him. 

According to the universal contem- 
porary tradition, Butler was neglected 
and sank into great poverty. He 
died in 1680, whether of consumption 
or of insufficient nourishment, or 
both, is undecided. He was living 
at the time in lodgings in Rose 
Street, Covent Garden, and he was 
buned “in the presence of about 
twenty-five friends” in the adjacent 
pansh church of St Paul’s. 11 is pos< 
thumous writings remained in MS. 
for nearly eighty years, when, in 
1759, they were in part published by 
Mr. Thyer. Butler is described to 
us as a thick-set man of middle 
heght, with a high colour and a 
shock of lion-coloured hair; he was 
“ sanguine^ choleric, middle-sized, 
strong.” It is remarkable that in 
spite of his great fame during the 
latter years of his life, we possess scarcely any record of Butler’s employments^ 
associations, or habits. He is one of the most shrouded figures in the whole histoiy 
of our literature. He lives only in his extraordinary study of the vulgar side of 
Funtanism, with its strange hero, in whom the qualities of Don Quixote and Tartufie 
seem to meet in a bewildering and grotesque confusion of wit and wisdom. 

From “Hudibras.” 

Ay me ! what perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron I 
What plaguey mischiefs and mishaps 
Do dog him still with after-claps I 
For though Dame Fortune seem to smiley 
And leer upon him for a while, 

Shell after show him, in the nick 
Of all his glories, a dog-tridc. 
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This any man may sing or say 
V th* ditty calPd “What if a Day?" 

For Hudibras, who thought he’d won 
The field, as certain as a guny 
And, having routed the whole troops 
With victory was cock-a-hoop, 

Thinking he’d done enough to purchase 
Thanksgiving-day among the Churches, 





llhutntion by William Hogarth to Butler’s “Hndibna" 

Wherein his mettle and brave worth 
Might be explain’d by holder-forth. 

And register’d by fame eternal 
In deathless pages of Diurnal, — 

Found in few minutes, to his cost. 

He did but count without his host. 

And that a turnstile is more certain 
Than, in events of war. Dame FortunOi 

There is a tall long-sided Dame, 

(But wondrous light) y-clepM Fame^ 

That, like a thin cameleon, boards 
Heiself on air, and eats hir words « 
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Upon her dionldera rnngi she wears, 

Like hanging sleeves, lined thiough with ean 
And eyes and tongues, as poets list. 

Made good by deep mythologist ; 

With them she thro^ the welkin flies. 

And sometimes carries truth, oft lies ; 

With letters hung, like eastern pigeons. 

And Mercuries of iiuthest regions. 

Butler, however, is a mere episode. Genuine satire was reintroduced 1 ^ SaOrm 
Marvell, and ten years later revived by Oldham. The example of that very 
gifted, if sinister, young man, seems to have finally directed Dryden's attention 
to a species of poetry which must already have occupied his thnu gh ts m the 
criticism of Casaubon as 
well as in the marvellous 
verse of Boileau. Dryden 
did not, however, at first 
directly imitate the ancients 
or strike an intrepid blow 
at contemporary ^ taste. 

His Absalom and Achitophel 
(1681-82) is political in 
character, a gallery of satiri- 
cal portraits of public men, 
so painted as to excite to 
madness the passions of a 
faction at a critical moment. 

No poem was ever better 
timed. Under the thin and 
acceotable disguise of a 
Biblical narrative, the Tory 
poet gibbeted without mercy 
the heads and notables of 
the rival party. The two 
poems which closely fol- 
lowed it bore the .same 
stamp. In MacFlecknoe the 
manner is more closely that 
of Boileau, whom Dryden 

here exceeds in force of bludgeon as far as he lags behind him in skill of 
rapier practice. But these four satires hold together, and should always be 
r^ in unison. In them Dryden suddenly rises to the height of his genius. 
Everything about him has expanded— the daring eloquence, the gusto of 
triumphant wit, and above all the majestic crash of the couplet, have for the 
first time been forged into a war-trumpet, through which tlie trumpeter can 
peal what notes he wishes. 
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Contempoimry MS. Key to Dtyden’e **Abialoiii «od Acliitoidiel ” 
Ffom a Cojy tn ike British Museum 


lOdiall the Qneen 
David the King 

Ahealon the Duke of Moaiunoath 
Adiitopball the Lord Shafubuiy 
Phaioah the King of France 
Zinin the Duke «>f Buckingham 
Nadab Lonl Howard Eicnck 


Shimel Bethell 
Corah DrOatev 
Bathshabaih Portsmouth 
IssacharTbo Thinn 
Bamllai Duke of Ormoa 
Zadock Bishop of London 
Adneil Lord Mulgnve 


Jotham Lord HalliAu 
Hushai Lord Hide 
Amiell Mr Seamer 
Jonas Sr W" Jones 
Balam Lord Huntingden 
Cbld Caleb Loid Radnor 


FkOM "Absalom and Achitophel^’’ Part I. 

Some by their Monarch’s fatal mercy grown 
From pardoned rebels kinsmen to the throne 
Were raised in power and public office high ; 
Strong bands, if bands ungrateful men could tie. 
Of these the false Achitophel was first, 

A name to all succeeding ages curst : 

For dose designs and crooked counsels fit, 
Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit, 

Restless, unfixed in principles and place, 

In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace ; 
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A fiery soul, which worldng out its way, 

FVetted the pigmy body to decay 
And o^er-infbrmed the tenement of clay. 

A daring pilot in extremity, 

Pleased with the danger, when the waves went high. 
He sought the storms ; but, for a calm unfit, 

Would steer too near the sands to boast his wit 
Great wits are sure to madness near allied 
And their partitions do their bounds divide ; 

Else, why should he, with wealth and honour blest, 
Refuse his age the needful hours of rest 
Punish a body which he could not please, 

Banktupt of life, yet prodigal of ease? 

And all to leave what with his toil he won 
To that unfeathered two-legged thing, a son. 

Got, while his soul did huddled notions try. 

And bom a shapeless lump, like anarchy. 

In friendship false, implacable in hate. 

Resolved to nun or to rule the state ; 

To compass this the tuple bond he broke. 

The pillais of the public safety shook, 

And fitted Isniel foi a foreign yoke ; 

Then, seized with fear, yet still affecting 
Usurped a patriot’s all-atoning name 
So easy still it proves in factious times 
With public zeal to cancel private crimes. 

From •‘MacFlecknoe.”' 

This is thy province, this thy wondrous way, 

New humours to invent for each new play : 

This IS that boasted bias of thy mind 
By which one way to dulness ’tis inclined. 

Which makes thy writings le«m on one side stilly 
And, in all changes, that way bends thy will. 

Nor let thy mountain belly make pretence 
Of likeness ; thine’s a tympany of sense 
A tun of man in thy huge bulk is writ. 

But sure thou art but a kilderkin of wit 
Like mine, thy gentle numbers feebly creep ; 

Thy tragic Muse gives smiles, thy comic sleepi 
With whatever gall thou setst thyself to suite. 

Thy inoffensive satires never bite ; 

In thy felonious heart though venom lies, 

It does but touch thy Irish pen, and dies. 

Thy genius calls thee not to purchase fame 
In keen Iambics, but mild Anagiam. 

Leave writing plays, and choose for thy command 
Some peaceful province in Ac rostic land. 

There thou mayest wings display and altars raise 
And torture one poor woid ten thousand ways ; 

Or, if thou wouidst thy different talents suit, 

Set thy own songs, and sing them to thy lute. 


^ Tbb psasge Shadwell, who hod posed as a sort of reincarnation of Ben Jooiooi the 

*”iiioiintaln belly” is qiioted from Jonson’s hnmmous description of himself. 
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The harmony and strength of Diyden's mature manner directed to perfectly 
•erioiia themesi may now be exemplified : — 

From “Religio lAia/* 

Dim as the borrowed beams of moon and stars 
To lonely, weary, wandering travellers 
Is Reason to the soul : and as on high 
Thy rolling fires disGover but the sky. 

Not light us here^ so Reason’s glimmering ray 
Was lent, not to assure our doubtful way. 

But guide us upward to a better day. 

And as those nightly tapers disappear 
When day’s bright lord ascends our hemisphere^ 

So pale grows Reason at Religion’s sight, 

So dies, and so dissolves in supernatural light 
Some few, whose lamp shone brighter, have been led 
From cause to cause to Nature’s secret head, 

And found that one first principle must be ; 

But what or who that UNIVERSAL HE ; 

Whether some soul encompassing this ball. 

Unmade, unmoved, yet making, moving all, 

Or vanous atoms’ interfering dance 
Leapt into form (the noble work of chance^) 

Or this gieat All was fnm eternity, 

Not even the Stagirite himself could see^ 

And Epicurus guessed as well as he. 

ntOM **Ths Hind and the Panther,’’ Part L 

A milk-white Hind, immortal and unchanged 
Fed on the lawns and in the forest ranged ; 

Without unspotted, innocent within. 

She feared no danger, for she knew no sin. 

Yet had she oft been chased with horns and hounds 
And Scythian shafts ; and many winged wounds 
Aimed at her heart ; was often forced to fiy, 

And doomed to death, though fated not to die. 

Not so her young ; for their unequal line 
Was heroes make, half human, half divine. 

Their earthly mould obnoxious was to fiite^ 

The immorUJ part assumed immortal state; 

Of these a slaughtered army lay in blood. 

Extended o’er the Caledonian wood. 

Their native walk ; whose vocal blood arose 
And cried for parto on their perjured foes. 

Their fate was fhiitful, and the sanguine seed. 

Endued with souls, increased the sacred breed. 

So captive Israel multiplied in chains, 

A numerous exilc^ and enjoyed her pains. 

With grief and gladness mixed, theu* mother viewed 
Her martyred ofispnng and their race renewed ; 

Their corps to pensh, but their kind to last. 

So much the deathless plant the dying fruit surpassed. 

Panting and pensive now she ranged alone^ 

And wandered in the kingdoms once her own. 
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The oominoii hunt, though from their rage restrained 
By sovereign power, her company disdained. 

Grinned as they passed, and with a glanng eye 
Gave gloomy signs of secret enmity. 

’Tis true she bounded by and tripp^ so lights 
They had not time to take a ste^y sight ; 

For truth has such a &ce and such a mien 
As to be loved needs only to be seen. 

Two examples may now be offered of the lyrical style of Dryden 

FkoM **The Ode to the Memory of Anne Killigrew.** 

Thou youngest viigin-daughter of the skies. 

Made in the last promotion of the blest ; 

Whose palms, new plucked from Paradise, 

In spreading branches more sublimely rise^ 

Rich with immortal green above the rest : 

Whether, adopted to some neighbounng star 
Thou rollst above us in thy wandenng race^ 

Or in possession fixed and regular 
Moved with the heaven’s majestic pace^ 

Or called to more superior bliss. 

Thou treadst with seraphims the vast abyss ; 

Whatever happy region be thy place, 

Cease thy celestial song a little spate ; 

Thou wilt have time enough for hymns divine, 

Since Heaven’s eternal year is thine. 

Hear then a mortal Muse thy praise rv-hearse 
In no Ignoble verse, 

But such as thy own voice did practise here^ 

When thy first fruits of poesy were given. 

To make thyself a welcome inmate there ; 

While yet a young probationer, 

And candidate of Heaven. 

A Song for St. Cecilia’s Day. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
This universal frame began ; 

When Nature underneath a heap 
Of jarring atoms lay. 

And could not heave her head, 

The tuneful voice was heard from high, 

Arise, ye more than dead. 

Then cold and hot and moist and dry 
In order to their stations leap. 

And Music’s power obey. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmon> 

This universal frame b^an : 

From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 

The diapason ending full in Man. 

What passion cannot Music raise and quell? 

When Jubal struck the diorded shell, 

His listening brethren stood around. 

And, wontoing, on their faces felL 
To worship that celestial sound : 
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Less than a god th^ thought there could not dwdi 
Within the hollow of that shell, 

That spoke so sweetly, and so well. 

What passion cannot Music raise and quelll 

The trumpetfs loud clangor 
Exates us to anns 
With shrill notes of anger 
And mortal alarms. 

The double double double^beat 
Of the thundeiing drum 
Cries, Hark 1 the foes come ; 

Charge, charge, ’tis too late to retreat 

The soft complaining flute 
In dying notes discovers 
The woes of hopeless lovers, 

Whose dirge is whispered by the warbling lute. 

Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs and desperation, 

Fury, frantic indignation, 

Depth of pains and height of passion 
For the foir disdainful dame. 

But oh 1 what art can teach, 

What human voice can reach 
The sacred organ’s praise? 

Notes inspiring holy love, 

Notes that wing their heavenly ways 
To mend the choirs above. 

Orpheus could lead the savage race. 

And trees unrooted left their places 
Sequacious of the lyre ; 

But bright Cealia raised the wonder higher : 

When to her organ vocal breath was given. 

An angel heard, and straight appeared, 

Mistaking earth for heaven. 

Grand Chorus. 

As from the power of sacred lays 
The spheres began to move, 

And sung the great Creator’s praise 
To all the blessed above ; 

So when the last and dreadful hour 
This crumbling pageant shall devour, 

The trumpet shall be heard on high. 

The dead shall live, the living die. 

And Music shall untune the sky. 

These daborate lyrical writings of Dryden remained consistent in their 
form to the pseudo-Pindanc type introduced by Cowley, and popular from 
1650 until well on into the eighteenth century. Amongst those who, 
in the early life of Dryden, were • promineru writers of odes, may 
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be mentioned Katherine Philips (1631-1664), known as "the Matchless 

(1633-1688), whose Poems and Songs, first 
printed in 1674, became one of the most 
popular books of the age. Flatman, who 
was the direct disciple of Cowley, was 
decreed by his contemporaries an "in> 
fallible eternity," but none of his poetry, 
though sometimes elegant and manly, has 
pleased a modern taste. Of all the hauvest 
of Pindaric odes, by far the most imagina- 
tive in its references to exterior nature was 
addressed to Flatman by a poet of whom 
nothing else is known, Octavius Pulleyn. 
It opens thus : — 

Within the haunted thicket, where 
The feathered choristers are met to play, 

And celebrate, with voices clear 
And accents sweet, the praise of May, 

The ouzel, thrush, and speckled lark. 

And Philomel, that lo\'es the dawn and dark,— 
These, the inspire throng, 

In numbers smooth and strong. 

Adorn their noble theme with an immortal song ; 
While woods and vaults, the brook, the neighs 
bounng hill, 

Repeat the varied close, and the melodious tnlL 

Of Flatman himself, one specimen may suffice : — 

The Surrender. 

1 yield, I yield 1 Divine Althaea, see 
How prostrate at thy feet I bow. 

Fondly in love with my captivity ; 

So weak am 1 1 so mighty thou 1 
Not long ago, I could defy 
(Arm’d with wine and company) 

Beauty’s whole artillery ; 

Quite vanquished now by thy miraculous charms. 

Here, fair Althaea, take my arms ! 

For, sure, he cannot be of human race 
That can resist so bnght, so sweet a face. 

Andrew Marvell (1631-1678) was the 
eldest son and fourth child of the Rev. 

Andrew Marvell, incumbent of Winestead, in 
Yorkshire^ where the poet was bom on Easter 
Eve, 1631. When he was three years old his 
fadm was appointed master of the Grammar 
School at HuU, and the future poet seems to 
have run wild; in later years the **rude and 
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attributed to his "fint unhappy education among boatairains and cabtn-bqya.* In 
hia thirteenth year, however, he went up to Cambridge as a sizar of Trinity CoQags^ 
sriienoe^ according to an odd story, he was kidnapped by Jesuits and brought up 
to London; after several months his &ther found him and brought him bade to 
Trinity. He took his degree in 1638, and seems to have been still living in colkge 
when, in 1641, his father, while escorting the daughter of hia friend, Mrs. Skinnei; 
across the Harbour, was drowned with all the party. Marvell was immediately 
adcqrted Mrs. Skinner, and after this event he is heard of no more at Cambridge 

The next five years he spent on the 
Continent, and in 1650, when Lord 
Fairfax retired to his estates at Nun* 
appleton, he took Marvell with him 
as tutor to his little daughter Mary, 
afterwards Duchess of Buckingham. 
At Nunappleton, Marvell spent two 
years of great contentment, and here 
he wrote nearly all the poems by 
which he lives in literature. He was 
unusually proficient in modem Ian* 
guages, and this induced Milton, in 
1653, to propose him to Bradshaw 
as hu coadjutor in the secretaryship. 
This appeal was, for the time, un* 
successful, but in 1657 Marvell be- 
came Milton’s colleague. Marvell 
seems to have known Oliver Cromwell 
in some intimacy, and he wrote three 
long poems in his praise. In January 
1659, Marvell was elected senior M.P. 
for Hull, and he served in every 
Parliament until his death. At the Restoration it is said that he “acted vigorously * 
in saving the life of Milton. He became celebrated immediately for his personal 
integrity and devotion to public business. During these last years he circulated 
a series of coarse and envenomed satires against political and social abuses, 
and he made so many powerful enemies that when, on the i8th of August 
1678, he rather suddenly died in London, his death was attributed to poison. 
But it is now supposed that Marvell died of an aguish attack, wdiich the 
use of quinine, if that drug had then been procurable, would have removed. 
His serious poetry had never been printed, and might easily have been lost^ 
bad not his widow shown a zealous care of it She all that she 

could find, and published it in a thin folio of unusual typographical beauq^i in 
i68r. Marvell took a prominent part in the Church controversies of the day. 
He was “of a middli ng stature, pretty strong set, roundirii-faced, cfaetrj^chedmd 
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haid brown hair.’* In that da^i when almost all men had their prioe^ 
Marvell’s rigorous refusal of bribes was the subject of a surprised admim* 

tion, and figures in many aneo- 

dotes. His satires, also posthumous, 
appeared in J\fem am Ajfain of 
SkUi in 1689. 

Thk Bermudas. 

Where the remote Bermudas nde. 

In the ocean’s bosom unespied, 

From a small boat, that rowed along, 

The listening winds received this 
song: 

*'What should we do but sing His 
praise, 

That led us through the watery 
mase, 

Unto an isle so long unknown, 

And yet far kinder than our own ? 

Where He the huge sea-monsters 
wracks, 

That lift the deep upon their backs, 

He lands us on a grassy stage, 

Sale from the storms, and prelates’ 
rage. 

He gave us this eternal spring 
Which here enamels everything, 

And sends the fowls to us in care. 

On daily visits thiough the air ; 

He hangs in shade the orange bright. 

Like golden lamps in a green night. 

And does m the p^e^tes dose Tltto-w of Poems of zAz 

Jewels more nch than Ormus shows ; 

He makes the figs our mouths to And in these rocks for us did frame 

nieet, A temple where to sound his name. 

^d thr^ the mdons at our feet, ^ 

But apples plants of such a pnc^ .T,,, 

it arrive at heaven’s vault. 

No tree could ever ^em troce. ^ (perhaps) rebounding may 

With cedm chmra by His hand Echo beyond the Mexique bay." 

From Lebanon, He stores the land. 

And makes the hollow seas that roar Thus sung they, in the English boat, 

Proclaim the ambergrease on shore ; A holy and a cheerful note. 

He cast (of which we rather boast) And all the way, to guide their chime^ 

The Gospel’s pearl upon our coast, With ftdling oars they kept the time. 



John Oldluun (1653-1683) was the son of the minister m Shipton-Moyne 
in Gloucestenhiie^ where he was bom on the 9th of August 1653. He 
proceeded from Tetbury Grammar School to St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, in 
1670. After taking his degree in 1674, Oldham was usher in a school at 
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Ooydon from 1675 during which time his satires were beginning to 

be shown from band to hand in MS. 
One day the poet, and the school, were 
surprised by a visit from the Earls of 
Rochester and Dorset and Sir Charles 
Sedley, who paid him the highest com- 
pliments, and presently helped him to 
quit that mean position. From 1678 
to 1681 Oldham was private tutor in 
several distinguished fismilies. He pub- 
lished his Sahrts upon the Jesuits in 
the latter year, and was encouraged by 
the success of it to retire to London 
and resort then among the wits.” He 
induced the Earl of Kingston to be- 
come his patron, and he was living 
with that nobleman at Holme Pierre- 
point, in Notts, when he was seized with 
the small-pox, and died on the 9th of 
John Oldham December 1683, in his thirty-first year 

4/ikriAgPsrirmiiyj}0Um.ybrmgrfy His JHemoins %n Pross and Verse were 

published in 1684, with the following magnificent poem of regret by Dryden: — 

”To THE Memory of Mr Oldham.” 

Farewell, too little and too lately known, 

Whom I began to think and call my own : 

For sure our souls were near allied, and thine 
Cast in the same poetic mould as mine. 

One common note on either lyre did strike, 

And knaves and fools we both abhorred alike. 

To the same goal did both our studies dnve : 

The last set out the soonest did amve. 

Thus Nisus fell upon the slippery place, 

Whilst his young friend performed and won the raceL 

O early npe ! to thy abundant store 

What could advancing age have added more ? 

It might (what nature never gives the young) 

Have taught the numbers of thy native tongue. 

But satire needs not those, and wit will shine 
Through the harsh cadence of a rugged line, 

A noble error, and but seldom made. 

When poets are by too much force betrayed. 

Thy generous firuits, though gathered ere their prime, 

Still showed a quickness ; and maturing time 

But mellows what we write to the dull sweets of rhyme. 

Once more, hail, and farewell I ferewell, thou young, 

But ah I too short, Marcellus of our tongue ! 

Thy brows with ivy and with laurels bound ; 

But fete and gloomy night encompass thee around. 
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For &e next twenty years, in spite of his congenial iir^larity of perform* 
anoe^ Dryden continued to be incomparably the greatest poet of his age. 
Although he wrote personal satire no more, he never lost that resonance that 
voluminous note which the anger of i68i had ripened in him. In The Hind 
and ihe Panther he softened the muac a little, and embroidered a harsh garment 
with beautiful ornament of episode. In his successive odes and el^es, his 
copious verse^translations, his songs and his fables, he enlarged his ground, and 
even in his tragedies and comedies fell no longer below an average of merit 
which would have sufficed to make another man famous. This noay be a 
proper moment for a consideration of Dryden's place in English poetry. It is 
cer^n that of those who are undeniably the leaders of our song he is far from 
being the most beloved. The fault is not all his, nor all that of the flat and 
uninspiring epoch in which he lived. A taste for poetry at the present day 
often involves no intellectual consideration whatever. Charm alone is made 
the critenon of excellence, and we often praise nothing but that which startles 
us by the temerity of fancy or the morbideesa of artistic detaiL But Dryden, 
like Horace and Dante, judged otherwise. In his own words, "They cannot 
be good poets who are not accustomed to argue well.” When he congratulated 
the age of which he was the greatest ornament on its poetical supenority, he 
was thinking mainly of intelligence and of workmanship. We value these 
qualities less, perhaps too tittle ; but, at all events, we sh^ do no justice to 
Dryden if we exclude them from our main conception of his aims. What he 
wi^ed to do, and what he did, was to follow the great Latin poets with a clos^ 
yet easy reverence, and to observe, more obliquely, what the consummate 
Frenchmen of his own time were achieving. To all this he added a noble 
rou^ness and vinlity of speech which was part of his English birthright, a last 
legacy from the Chaucer and Shakespeare whom he still had the width of vision 
to admire. Dryden’s exuberant vivacity, his solidity of judgment, his extrar 
ordinary command of all the rhetorical artifices of poetry, pointed him out as a 
leader of men, and should prepare us to find hus influence the dominant one in 
all verse-wnting in England for a hundred years after his death. It was Dryden 
who gave impetus and direction to the oratorical and anti-lyrical movement 
whidi continued to rule Engli^ poetry until, in its final decay, it was displaced 
by the romantic naturalism of Wordsworth. 

'The foundation and development of modem Etiiglish comedy on the pure 
Terentian basis is^ from a technical point of view, one of the most remarkable 
features of the epoch vdiich we are examming. The romantic comedy, in 
which Shakespeare had excelled, and in which even Shirley might be considered 
respectable, had vanished entirely with the closing of the theatres. What 
passed for comedy at the Restoration was of the Jonsonian type, the comedy ot 
humours— we have already qioken of Wilson’s efforts in this direction. But 
the true modem comedy, of whidi Corneille’s Le Metdeur (1642) is the first 
finished example comedy as Moli&re understood it, was imported into England 
by Etheredg^ in TAt Man of Mode. Sedley, too, less elegantly, was also an 
innovator; and a few years later Wiluam Wycherley, who had written a 
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couple of farces or imbroglios in the Spanish style, produced in Tht Country 
Wife a vigorous and sparkling imitation of UEcote des Femmes, and followed it 
up widi The Plain Dealer, one of the most brutally cynical, but none the less 
one of the best<constructed pieces which have ever held the stage. With his 
magnificent gaiety and buoyancy, Wycherley exaggerated and disfigured the 
qualities whidi diould rule the comic stage, but they were there ; he was a 
rufiBan, but a rufiian of genius. Wycherley and Etheiedge represented 
comedy under Charles II. At the very close of the century there came the 
young wits whom I have elsewhere attempted to distinguish by calling them 
the Orange School. Of these William Congreve was the greatest; his 
reign was short, from 1693 to 1700, but it was extremely brilliant. No 
one, perhaps, in any country, has written prose for the stage with so 
assiduous a solicitude for style. Congreve balances, polishes, sharpens his 
sentences till they seem like a set of instruments prepared for an electrical 
experiment ; the current is his unequalled wit, and it flashes and leaps 
without intermission from the first scene to the last. The result is one 
of singular artificiality ; and almost from the outset — from the moment, at 
all events, that Congreve's manner ceased to dazzle with its novelty — some* 
thing was felt, even his contemporaries, to be wanting. The something, 
no doub^ was humanity, sympathy, nature. 

Sir GeOfge Etheredge (i634(?)-i69i) was probably brought up in France^ but 
we really know nothing definite about his parentage, education, or profession. He 
■hows, however, a remaikably dose acquuntance with Pans and Paiisuui life, and 
was doubtless a resident in that dty until after the Restoration. His first play, Tke 
Cemkttl Rteeagi t er, Laee in a Titi, was produced at the very end of 1663, and all 
the town found it, as Pepys did, “ very merry.” In spite of its success, Etheredge did 
not come forward again until, in 1668, he brought out She Would if She Could, 
his third play, Tke Man of Mode, was acted first in 1676. These are his only 
productions. We now first begin to catch sight of the dramatist as a person, and we 
find him the associate of the wild wits of the day, tossing fiddlers in blankets, and 
ddrmiahing with the watch. About 1678 Etheredge sras married, and in 1685 was 
appointed English Resident or Envoy at Ratisbon. Before this be is believed to 
have served diplomatically at Constantinople. For the next three years (1685-88) we 
can follow Etheredge pretty closely, as his official letters from Ratisbon have been 
preserved. He was expecting to be made Minister at Stodcholm, when the Revolution 
obliged him, in 1689, "to seek an asylum among the French," his interests being wholly 
bound up with those of James II. , It is thought that the king sent him to Vienna to 
ask for Mp, and that, fi^ng to get it, he then withdrew to Paris. According to an 
eariy fogend, Etheredge feQ downstairs in a drunken oondiflon, and broke his nedi 
His death, at all events^ is bdieved to have occurred in Paris early m idpr. Etheredge 
aeems to have been a pleasant social butterfly; he is called "loose, wandering 
Etheredgein wild pleasures tossed,” and "gentle, ea^ George.” No portrait of him is 
known to exist, but he is described as a "fair, slender man,” with a fresh complexion 
whidi he spoiled by drink. He was " very affiible and courteous, of a sprighdy and 
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Sir Charles Sedlqr (Z639-Z70Z) ms the son of Sir John Sedley, Bart, of 
Aylesford ; his mother was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Henry Savile, the famous provost 
of Eton. He was admitted a fellow-commoner of Wadham College, Oxford, in Z656, 
but left without taking a degree, and early in Z657 bad married Catherine, the 
daughter of Earl Rivers. He withdrew 
to Aylesford and lived there quietly 
till the Restoration, when he came to 
court and was extremely well received 
by Charles II., who liked his jolly 
temper and reckless wit. He was the 
scandal of a scandalous age, for his 
gross and impudent frolics, but after a 
very serious riot in Z663, Sedley took 
life a little more gravely. He entered 
politics as M.P. for New Romney, in 
z668, and for the rest of his liie he was 
usually in Parliament. His comedy of 
The Mulberry Garden^ his best play, 
enjoyed a great success in z668 
James II. made Sedley’s daughter his 
mistress, and created her Countess of 
Dorchester; ^^this honour, so far from 
pleasing, greatly shocked Sir Charles.** 

He determined to aid William of 
Orange, and wittily said : “As the King 
has made my daughter [Catherine] 
a countess, I will endeavour to make his daughter [Mazy] a queen, for I hate 
ingratitude.'* He had the pleasure of seeing his wishes gratified. Sedley died on 
the 20 th of August Z701. He was a very sparkling talker, and a gay, agreeable 
companion ; and, with Roche ter, one of the best song-writers of the age. 

Song by Sir Charles Sedley. 

Phillis is my only joy. 

Faithless as the winds or seas. 

Sometimes coming, sometimes coy, 

Yet she never fails to please ; 

If with a frown 
I am cast down, 

Phillis smiling 
And beguiling 

Makes me happier than befiire. 

Though alas I too late I find 
Nothing can her fancy fix. 

Yet the moment she is kind 
1 Ibigive her with her tricks ; 

Which though I see^ 

1 can't get fiee, — 

She deceiving, 

I believing, — 

What need lovers unsh for maze. 
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Song by John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester (1647-1680). 

When on those lovely looks I gaze. 

To see a wretch pursuing, 

In raptures of a blest amaze. 

His pleasing happy ruin, 

’Tis not for pity that I move ; 

His fate IS too aspiring. 

Whose heart, broke with a load of love. 

Dies wishing and admiring. 



John Wilmoth Bari of Rochester 

After tk€ Fortrati bif W, U'lsstrjg 

But if this murder you’d forego^ 

Your slave from death removing. 

Let me your art of charming know. 

Or you learn mine of loving ; 

But whether life or death betide. 

In love ’tis equal measure. 

The victor lives with empty pnde. 

The vanquished dies with pleasure. 
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Song by Mrs. Aphra Behit (1640-1689). 

[From "Abdelazar.”] 

Love in fimtastic triumph sate^ 

Whilst bleeding hearts around him flowedi 
For whom fresh pains he did createb 
And strange tyrannic power he s^wed | 
From thy bright eyes he took his fires, 

Which round about in sport he hurM s 
But ’twas from mine he to^ desires 
Enough to undo the amorous world 



Aphn Behn 


FWni me he took his sighs and tear 
From thee his pnde and cruelty, 

From me his languishment and fears, 

And every killing dart fiom thee ; 

Thus thou, and I, the god have armed, 

And set him up a deity, 

But my poor heart alone is harmed, 

While thine the victor is, and fre& 

William Wycheri^ (1640-17x5) was the son of a Shxppahire countiy gentleman, Wyckmii^ 
Daniel Wycherley, of Qive, where he is said to have been bom in 1640. In 165s 
he was taken to France to be educated, and for some yean "he resided upon 
the banks of the Charente." A precocious and handsome hof, he was admitted 
into the society of the French court, and became a Roman Catholia At the Restorap 
tion he returned to England and the English Church; he became first a student 
of the Inner Temple^ and then a gentleman-commoner of Queen’s College^ Oxford, 
where he lived in the Provost’s lodge. He left the University without taking a degree, 
and coming up to London threw himself into such a career of gaiety as the new reign 
had opened to any young nuui of quality and wealth. He was at one time a soldier 
serving in the Dutch War. It is difficult, however, to conjecture what his occupations 
may have been until 1671, when he produced at Drury Lane his first work, the comedy 
of Love in a Weed. This was a very great success, and introduced Wycherley not 
merely to hb fellow^poets but to various great ladies, among whom the Duchess 
of Oevdand was the most prominent A coarse but picturesque anecdote recounts 
the manner in which the latter bestowed her favour upon Wycherley, and exemplifies 
that leadinessofbadinage which we learn was one of his most daisling ornaments. The 
liaison between Wycherley and the Duchess "made a great noise in the town,’' and 
excited the jealousy of the Duke of Buckingham, who threatened to rum tne 
poet A meeting between them wa% however, contrived, and the Duke succumbed to 
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Wydierley’f wit and chaim. The latter was now one of the prominent figures in 
London society, and he had a short period of brilliaiit dramatic success, with 71 b 
GnufUman DanAng MasHr in 1672, Tki Cmmtfy in 1673, uid Tkg Plain JDealer 
in 1674; each of these plays was first printed somewhat later. During an illness 
Charles IL visited the poet in his lodgings, and poured every mark of favour upon 
him. Wydierley, however, gave offence hy maxrying the young Dowager Countess 
of Drogheda, who had fallen in love with him, without asking the royal consent 

From this point, about 1678, 
the tide of Wycherley’s fortunes 
turned, and he endured one 
misfortune after another. His 
wife died in j68i, leaving him 
her large estates, but a flaw 
was found in the will and 
Wycherley became penniless. 
He is said to have spent seven 
years in a debtor’s prison, and 
on his release hved a life of 
great retirement James II 
gave him a pension of jC^oo 
a year, and when at length his 
father died in 1697 Wycherley 
came in for a hfe-interest in the 
Shropshire property. In 1704, 
when he was sixty-four, he 
entered into his curious corre- 
spondence with the youthful 
Pope^ and was encouraged to 
publish his "Poems.” In his 
seventy-sixth year Wycherley 
persuaded a young girl of 
some fortune to marry him; 
he survived this disgraceful act 
only deven day% dying at the close of the year 1715. He was buried in the vault 
of Covent Ga^en Church. Wycherley was celebrated in his youth for a com- 
bination of vivacity and physical strength which made him highly attractive. He 
was a very handsrae man, and his success with the ladies was so great as to be 
embanassiry to himselfi In siute of the extreme readiness of his wit in conversation, 
he wasasolid, slow, and even laborious writer, and it isdue^ no doubt, to indolence that 
he produced so little in a fidd where his excellence was universally admitted. His plays 
would even now be read, were it not that they exhibit in their vigorous and vivacious 
scenes the coarse life of the times with too cynical and even brutal an exactitude. 



WiUam Wydwrisj 

SirFtltrl^ 


WflUam Congreve (1670-1729), who bdonged to an andent Staffordshire 
fiuinly, wu bom at Bardsey, near Lee^ on the loth of February 167a His fether, 
iriio was also William Congreve^ moved into Ireland, and the poet’s childhood was 
spent at Youghal and at Lismore. He was educated at Kilkenny school, and went m 
1685 to Trinity Cdlege^ Dublin. Here be made the friendship of Swift, and began to 
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write. In t688 the Congreves seem to have returned to their home at Stratton, in 
Staffordshire. The poet composed his first jday, Ih* Oti Baehehr^ in a garden in 
1690^ iriiile he was recovering from a long illneu. Congreve came up to London in 
Mardh 1691, and formed the acquaintance of Dryden, who was greatly attracted to hin^ 
and advised him in the production of his works. A novd, IneogMte^ bdongs to 169s, 
and Congreve was one of those who had the honour of helfung Dryden to 
complete his trandadon of Juvenal and JPenius. The Old Badkkr was broug^ 



Bactract from an Autograph Letter of Wycherley to Lord RaUhs 


out at the Theatre Royal in the first days of 1693, and enjoyed a signal suooesa 
Dryden said that “he never saw such a first play in his life, and Congreve at 
once stepped to the front rank of contemporaty authorship, at the age of only 
twenty>thi^ Later, in the same year, he p^uccd 7 %r Dauile Dealer, and 
passed under the protection of Queen Mary. Lore for Lave appeared at Easter 
1695, and Congreve, who by this time seems to have squandered his patenut 
resources, was made a Commisnoner of Hackn^ Coaches. His tragedy of The 
Mourning Bride was acted early in 1697, and in 1698 Congreve was much 
disturbed, and his prestige successfully assailed, by Jeremy Collier’s attacks upon 
the impie^ and indecency of the stage. Congreve lUtempted to answer Collier, 
but in an unfortunate style and spirit In March 1700, Tke 0/ tit World 
was brought out at Lincoln’s Inn; this was the most splendidly elaborate of all 
Congreve’s plays, and he anticipa^ brilliant results finm it It was only partly 
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tnooeaifii], and Congreve^ though not quite thirty yean of age, withdrew in divguil 
from public life, after bringing out his opera of TJke Judgment of Pans in 170Z. 
After this date his publications were rare, and of trifling importance. Congreve 
had b^gun, as quite a young man, to suffer from the gout, and his health now 
continued to decline. In 1705 he joined Vanbrugh in the management of the 
Haymarket Theatre, and his financial position was improved in the same year by his 
appointment as Commissioner of Wine Licences. In 1710 Congreve collected his 
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^^works,” and although he was 
now but forty years of age he 
posed as an old man, represen 
tative of a bygone generation 
He formed an intimacy with 
Henrietta, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, which lasted on to 
the dose of his life. In 1726 
he was visited by Voltaire, who 
found him entirely indifierent 
to literature : *‘he spoke of his 
works as trifles that were be- 
neath him, and hinted that 
[Voltaire] should visit him 
upon no other foot than that 
of a gentleman who led a life 
of plainness and simplidty.” 
In 1728 he had a last flash 
of inventive power, and wrote 
his graceful Epistk to Lord 
Cobham. In the early spring 
of that year he went down to 
Bath with the Duchess and 
Gay; returning to London in 
the autumn, Congreve^ coach 
was upset, and he sustained 
internal injuries. He gradually 


sank, and passed away, in his house in Surrey Street, Strand, on the zpth 


of January 1729. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. He left ^zo^ooo 


to the Duchess of Marlborough, who wasted it in all kinds of pranks and 
folly, among other thmgs, on a life-sized statue of Congreve in waa^ which 


was made to nod when she spoke to it, and the feet of whidi were daily 
treated for gout by a physician. Congreve, in his primes was a handsome 
plump man, very easy-going and friendly. Gay called him ** unreproadiful,’’ and 
Pope and Tonson agreed that Garth, Vanbrugh, and Congreve were “the three 
most honest-hearted real good men" in the Kit-Kat Qub. Although his health 
broke up so completely before middle life^ Congreve was nimMe and in 

his early youth. His friendship with Mrs. Bracegirdle^ “ the Diana of the stagey” was 
h felon fc and was continued with an elegant discretion that silenced scandal ; in one of 
his letters Congreve says, “You know me enough to know that I fed very sensibly and 
silently for those whom I love." 
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From **The Mourning Bride* (1697). 

Almeria. It was a fancied noise, for all is hushed. 

Leonora, It bore the accent of a human voice. 

Almena, It was thy fear, or else some transient wind, 

Whistling thit/ hollows of this vaulted isle. 

W^ll listen— 

Leonora, Hark I 

Almena, No ! all is hush’d, and still as death I ’Tia dreadful I 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile. 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads 
To bear aloft its arch’d and ponderous roof. 

By Its own weight made ste^fast and immovable^ 

Lmking tranquillity. It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight ; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold, 

And shoot a chillness to my trembling heart 
Give me thy hand, and speak to me, nay ! speak, 

And let us hear thy voice, — 

My own affnghts me with its echoes * 

Leonora, Let us return! the horror of this place 
And silence will increase your melancholy. 

Sir John Vanbrugh has none of Congreve’s preeminence in style. He 

has no style at all ; he simply 
throws his characters at ont 
another’s heads, and leaves 
them to fight it out as they 
will. But he has great firt 
and vigour of redundant 
fancy. After him came Far- 
QUHAR, with his mess-room 
tone, and what Pope called 
his “pert, low dialogue,’’ but 
also with a manly tender- 
ness that excused his faults 
Steele followed, with his 
lachrymose comedies of sen- 
timent ; and in Susannah 
Centlivre the music that 
Etheredge had begun to so 
sprightly a tune came to an 
ignominious finale. Of all 
the brilliant body of literature 
so produced in some forty 
years, not one piece has held 
the stage. ’There were moral 
reasons for this inevitable ex- 
clusion. If merit of a purely 
literary or even theatrical 
kind were alone to be considered, revivals of Wycherley and Congreve ought 
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lo be frequent. But the fact is that Restoration comedy is of a universal 
profligate coarseness which enters into the very essence of the plot and is 
ineradicable. It is only by dint of flie most delicate pilotage that one or 
other of these admirably written comedies is now and again, in an extremely 
modified form, safely steered across the footlights. In 1698 the non- 
juror Jeremy Collier made an attack on the immorality and profaneness of 
the English stage. The public was on Collier's side, and his blows were 
so efficient that they practically killed, not indecency only, but the practice 
of comedy itself. 

Sir John Vanbrugh (1664-1736) was die son of Giles Vanbrugh or Van 
Brugge a sagaT’baker of Flemish descent, settled in London ; the future dramatist and 
architect was christened there, in the parish of St. Nicholas Aeons, on the 34th of 
January 1664. The family left London in 1665, and are found settled at Chester in 
1667, where Giles Van- 
brugh continued to be 
a lea^ng citizen until 
his death in 1689. 

His son John is 
thought to have been 
sent to France in 1683 
to study architecture, 
and in 169a was 
“clapped up in the 
Bastille” under sus- 
picion of being a spy. 

He was impnsoned 
there for some time^ 
and during this en- 
forced idleness he be- 
thought himself that 
he might try his hand 
MX, a comedy, and he 
sketched what after- 
wards became THr 
PmooUd Wtfe. Later 
in the year 169a we 
find him released, 
styled Captain Vain 
bragh, and fighting 
a dud with a colond 
of the Scotch Guards^ 
whom he killed. We know little of Vanbrugh’s mode of life until 1696, when he produced 
bis first play, The Relapse^ which was quickly succeeded, in 1697, by jEstp and The 
PneeMd Wtfu The success of those dramas was extraordinary, and Vanbuigh took his 
place at once as one of the two or three leading dramatists of the day. He was in- 
volved, in 1698, in the acrimonious controversy between the Church and the Stagey which 
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was started by Jeremy Collier. Vanbrugh wrote several other [days before, in 170a, he 
was appoint^ by Lord Carlisle the architect of Castle Howard. His success with 
this building led to his being nominated by Queen Anne Comptroller of the Public 
Works, and in the summer of 1705 he began the long and trying business of building 
Alenheinu In spite of his total ignorance of heraldry, which he had ridiculed in one 
of his plays, Vanbrugh was created Clarenceux King-at-Arms. He was now extremely 
prosperous, but he was so unwise as to waste his money in building ** a stately theatre 
in the Haymarket,’’ which was a failure and a drain upon his resources for many years. 
His peace of mind was also embittered by the ingratitude and folly of the Duchess of 
Marlborough, who at last dragged him into the Court of Chancery. Towards the end 
of his life, however, Vanbrugh seems to have recovered his prosperity and peace, and 
to have been engaged in a great deal of profitable architectural business. He died of 
quinsy, in the house he had built for himself at Whitehall — ^that “thing resembling 
a goose-pie” at which Swift had mocked — on the a6th of March 1726. Vanbrugh 
was good-natured, very easy and witty in conversation, “an honest-hearted real good 
man,” Pope said. Although his own architecture is extremely heavy and pseudo- 
Palladian, Vanbrugh had a sympathy before his time with mediaeval work. He strove 
vehemently, though in vain, to save Woodstock from the vandal Duchess, and his 
“ inclination to ruins ” was laughed at by his prosaic contemporanes. 

Georgt Farquhar (X678-1707) was son of a dean of Armagh, and was born 
at Londonderry in 1678. He went up to Dublin as a sizar of Tnnity College in 
July 1694, but “his gay and volatile disposition could not long relish the grave and 
r^lar course of a collegiate hfe.” He paid more attention to the players’ company 

than to his professors, and soon appeared 
on the stage itself. Farquhar was a fair 
actor, and might have taken up his profession, 
but he was so unfortunate as to inflict a 
very serious wound with a sword on a fellow- 
tragedian as they were acting 77 ^ Indian 
Emperor together, and he lost his nerve 
entirely. He proceeded to London, in 1696, 
and began to wnte for the stage. He was 
only twenty, when his first comedy. Love and 
a Bottle^ was very well received at Drury 
Lane. Farquhar composed seven comedips, 
several of which were among the most suc- 
cessful compositions of the age. He intn> 
duced Mrs. Anne Oldfield to the boards, 
and that illustrious actress appeared in all 
Farquhar’s pieces. In 1700 he spent somei 
time in Holland. In 1703 a penniless girl, 
who had fallen madly in love with Farquhar, 
contrived, by representing herself as a great 
heiress, tc entrap him into marriage; “to his immortal honour be it recorded 
that he never once was known to upbrud his wife for an imposition which love 
^ him alone had urged her to.” This unlucky marriage, however, is supposed to 
have shortened his life, for his eminently sensitive ruUure sufiered so mud distress 
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from the privations to which his wife and children were exposed by pov er ty t that his 
health gave way, and he died of a decline in April 17071 not having completed his 
thirtieth year. He did not live to enjoy the success of TAe Stratagem^ thelatest 

and perhaps the most sparkling of his comedies. Farquhar was a romantic creature^ 
‘‘splenetic and yet amorous for several years he was a soldier, and lieutenant in an 
Irish rq^ment, but he had at last to sell his commission to pay his debts. He was a 
warm-hearted, glowing man, too sensitive to bear the blows of life and ill-prqiared to 
parry them. 

The long life of CoUej Cibber (1671-1757) extends far into the eighteenth 
century, to which it seems to belong, but he was actually writing for the stage a 
bttle earlier than Vanbrugh or Farquhar. He was the son of Caius Gabriel Cibber, 
a Danish sculptor settled in London, where he was bom, on the 6th of November 
1671, in Southampton Street, Covent Garden. He was sent to school at Grantham, in 
Lincolnshire, and was to have proceeded to Cambridge, but his father being at 
Chatsworth engaged on some decorations, the Earl of Devonshire saw the young 
Colley, and took him into his service. Before he was twenty, however, he had 
determined to be an actor, but after six years’ training, and in spite of the patronage 
of Congreve, he made little advance, until, in 1696, he brought out his first comedy 
of Zm^s Last Shifty and began to attract more attention. He supplied the declining 
stage with pieces of all kinds, and from 1708 to 1733 was one (tf the managers of 
Drury Lane Theatre. He continued to act even in old age^ his last appearance being 
m the part of Pandulph, in his own tragedy of Papal Tyranny^ in February 1745. 
On the death of the Rev. lawrence Eusden (. . .-1730), Cibber was appoint^ poet- 
laureate, and b^an to produce deplorable birthday odes. In the course of his life^ 
Cibber produced a very large number of dramatic pieces, of which he published about 
thirty. He succeeded best in social comedy, and his Careless Husband (1706), and The 
Nonjuror (17x8), display his easy talent at its brightest , it is to the credit of his plays 
that they are far more decent than those of his predecessors and early contemporanes. 
Cibber is remembered, however, less for his dramatic writings than for his pamphlet 
controversy (1742-44) with Pope, in which, to a surprising degree, he got the better of 
the eminent antagonist who so rashly attacked him, and for his Apology (1740), an 
autobiography delightful in itself, and precious for the information which it supplies 
regarding the theatrical life of an obscure and yet very interesting period (1690-1730). 
Colley Cibber lived until the lath of December 1757, having reached his eighty-seventh 
year He died in his house at Islington, painlessly and suddenly, after a hfe “passed 
in the utmost ease, gaiety, and good-humour,” and was buned in the vault of the 
Danish church in Whitechapel. 

Thomas Southerae (1660-1746) was bom at Oxmantown in co. Dublin in 
1660. After spending a few months at Trinity College, be left Ireland and became in 
1678 a student of the Middle Temple. He then proceeded to Pembroke CoUqge^ 
Oxford, where he took his degree in 1683. A year earlier, however, he had bqgun his 
career as a dramatist with The Loyal Brother^ a highly successful tragedy. Of his 
numerous plajrs — several of which enjoyed very large pecuniary success — the most fiunous 
were The Fatal Marriage^ 1694, and Oroonoko^ 1696. Southeme was a soldier, and 
rose to be captain in an infantry r^ment The last twenty years of his life were spent 
in repose in Westminster, and he, who in his youth had been intimate with Drydea 
survived to be an object of respectful interest to Gray. 
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SuMua Freemaiii known u Mm Centlhrre (1680-1713), after imnande 
adventnrea— ihe qient tome montha diagniied as a yonng man in a Cambridge oblige 
— 4ook to the atage in 1700 aa author and actieaa. In the latter capacity ahe had 
little talent; m the fimner ahe mjoyed much aucoeaa, and puUiahed mneteen idaya, of 
which Th £iay Aiy (1709)^ and A BM Stroke for a Wifo (1718), have genuine 
rivadty, and diqdiv the laat flaritea of the aodal wit of Ethere^ and Congreve. She 
maiiied the Queen^ cook, Mr. Joaeph Centime^ who had a houae in Spring Gardena^ 
where the dnunatiat died on the lat of December 1723. 

No general survey of the close of the seventeenth century could be complete 
anthout a reference to the celebrated dispute as to what was c^led the Old and the 
New Philosophy. It occupied all the countries of Europe, but chiefly France, 
where the private sessions lof the French Academy were tom with disputes 
about the relative importance of the ancient and the modem writers. It was 
raised very definitely 1 ^ Fontenelle in 1688, and by Perrault, each of vdiom 
was on the side of the modems. In this country, in 1692, Temple, with 
voluminous elegance and pomp, printed a solemn defence of the Greeks and 
Latins, and took occasion to praise, in terms of the most exaggerated hyperbole, 
certain Epistles 0/ Pkalaris, supposed to be written in Attic Greek by a Sicilian 
tyrant of the sixth centuiy before Christ Nobody possessed Phalans, and to 
meet a sudden demand a publisher issued an ^ition of his text in 1695. 
Richard Bentley had somewhat contemptuously denied the authenticity of 
the Letters, and Charles Boyle, the editor, although he was himself a doubter, 
took occasion to charge Bentley with roughness and discourtesy. Bentley 
sharply defended his position in an extended Appendix to the second edition 
of William Wotton’s Rtfledhns in 1697 ; in this he expressed his contempt for 
the spurious Pkalaris and for Boyle’s editorial ineptitude. Boyle’s Church 
friends replied with Dr. Bentleys Dissertation Examin’d, 1698, and this drew 
from Bentley the Dissertation on the Letters of Phalans, 1699, which marks an 
era in the development of European scholarship. It is the most brilliant piece 
of destractive commentary that, perhaps, was ever published, and it revealed in 
Bentley a critic of an entirely new onier. But even more extraordinary was 
the textual and verbal work of Bentley, whose discovery, as Bunsen has pointed 
out; is the science of historical philology. Into the controversy which raged 
around the phantom of Phalaris Swift presently descended; but he added 
nothing to scholarship, and what he gave to literature must be treated in 
the next chapter. Meanwhile it is not uninstmctive to find Bentley closing 
these forty years of mainly critical movement with such an exact criticism of 
the ancients as no one since the days of Scaliger had approached. 

Riduutl Bentl^ (1662-1742) was the son of a yeoman in the hamlet of Oulton, 
near Wakefidd, m YoritAire^ when he was bom on ^ 37th of January 1662. He 
went to school at Wakefield at ten, and at fourteen proceeded to St Join’s College, 
Cambridge, as a subdxar. On leavii^the University he became headmaster of Spalding 
School, and later on, m 1682, tutor to the second son of Dean StillingfleeL In the 
Deanery of St Paul’s Bentley’s life was now spent until 2689, and all this time he wu 
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widening hia already considerable knowledge of the Gredc and Latin writers. When 
Stillingfleet was made Bishop of Worcester^ Bentley took orders and resided in 
Oxford ; here, while working in the Bodleian, his first literary schemes took shape. 
In 1691 he published his JJtter to Mill^ in which he proved himself “a new and 
brilliant light” in English classical criticism. In March 1692, he delivered his 
famous Boyle Lectures in the Church of St. Martin’s in London. His criticism of 
Callimachus in 1693 proved him the finest intuitive scholar in Europe, and in 1694 he 
was appointed Royal Librarian. 

It is in evidence that already 
his great eminence had come 
too suddenly for Bentley’s 
modesty to endure it To 
some one who remarked on 
the young critic's powers to 
Stillingfleet, the Bishop replied, 

*'Yes, had he but the gift of 
humility he would be the most 
extraordinary man in Europe.” 

In 1695 controversy 

on the relative ments of the 
Ancients and the Modems re- 
solved Itself in England into 
the controversy on the iMters 
of Phalaris^ in which Bentley 
took a prominent part until at 
least 1699. The contest was 
bnlliantly, but most unfairly, 
summed up by Swift in his 
Th/f of a T^ib and The Battle 
of the Books. l.sCter, in 1699, 

Bentley was appointed Master 
of Trinity College, and Cam- 
bridge became his residence 
for the remainder of his hfe. 

He quarrelled almost immediately with the fellows about a college dividend, and being 
made vice-chancellor immediately vetoed the gaieties of Sturbridge Fair. From the 
first, he is accused of arbitrary and intolerant behaviour, and even if certain reforms 
were needful at Trinity, Bentley’s manner of introduang them was extremely vexatious. 
Nevertheless, for ten years the fellows of Trinity endured him, even when, as Professor 
Jebb says, “he denounced them as the refuse of humanity because they dared to hft 
their heads against his insolent assumption of absolute power.” At Christmas, 1709^ 
they at length plucked up courage to ^rd the terrible Master, who flung out of the 
room, exclaiming: “Henceforward, farewell peace to Trinity College.” Thereupon, 
indeed, began a period of extraordinaiy disturbance, in the course of which Bentlqr 
saw himself attacked by the University, the court, and the law, but through which, 
with an amazing pertinacity, he stuck to his principles and abated nothing of his pride. 
In 1724 his degrees, of all of which he had been deprived, were restored to him, and 
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he mi ofioed the Biibopric of BriitoL He refilled il^ being determined to itay on ai 
Ttinity, and fi^^ and ^ In 1734 he mu lentenoed by the court of the Bishop 
of Ely to be d^ved of the Maitenhipk To the aitoniahment of every one he 
refilled to go, nying : " Deipoil othen, but keq> your handi off Hector.” A com- 
pramiie with the terrible man wai effected, and in 1738 Bentley waa finally left at 
peace. Hii iituuUMS, the lait of hia great critical productiom, appeared the fallowing 
year. On the 14th of July 174a, Bentley died of a pleuritic few, in hii eigh^fint 
year, in the lodge of Trinity, and liei buried in the coUqp chapel. 

Fkom Bbntlbv^ "Suuons.” 

Widiout society and government man would be found in a wane condition than the 
very beasts of the Md. That divine ray of reason, which is his privilege above the brutes, 
would only serve in that case to make him more sensible of his wants, and more uneasy and 
melancholic under them. Now, if society and mutual friendship be so essential and 
nec e ssary to the happiness of mankind, 'tis a clear consequence that all such obligations 
as are necessary to maintain soaety and friendship are incumbent on every man. No one, 
therefore, that lives in society, and expects his shan in the benefits of it, can be said to live 
tohimsek 

No, he lives to his prince and his country ; he lives to his parents and his family ; he 
lives to his friends and to all under his trust ; he lives even to firreigners, under the 
mutual sanctions and stipulations of alliance and commerce ; nay, he lives to the whole race 
of mankind. Whatsoever has the character of man, and wears the same image of God 
that he does, is truly his brother, and, on account of that natural consanguinity, has a just 
daim to his kmdness and benevolence. . . . The nearer one can arrive to this universal 
dunty, this henevolence to all the human race, the more he has of the divine character 
imprinted on his soul ; for GoiU hvt, says the apostle ; he delights in the happiness of 
all his creatures. To this public principle we owe our thanks for the inventors of saenccs 
and arts ; for the founders of kingdoms, and first institutors of laws ; for the heroes that 
hasard or abandon their own lives for the dearer love of their country ; for the statesmen 
that generously sacrifice their private profit and ease to establish the public peace and 
pioqienty for ages to come. 

B mmi mm Certain writers towards the close of this period took a prominent part in 
political and social life, but were not perceived, until long after their deaths, 
to have been leaders in literature also. Of these one, Pepys, of whom we 
have already spoken, was not known to hts contemporaries to be a writer 
at all ; others, of whom Gilbert Burnet and Roger North were typical, 
published indeed small works which attracted some attention, but ate now 
remembered mainly by their secret and posthumous contributions to letters. 
Imperfection of delivery, balanced by daring of thought and freshness of 
matter, is the quality which strikes us in these composers of memoirs and 
private histories, who added a certain freedom to style in their unaffected 
and untrammelled notes of contemporary events. But it is wmrth observing 
that in these men— in Gilbert Burnet, in particular— we meet with a very 
early tendency towards a purely jourmdistic and non«literary form of 
expression, and that such a historian is really a sensational and highly 
polemical leader-writer bom too soon, and forced to write history by the 
lack of a newspaper in which to air his prejudices. 

GUbeit Burnet (1643-1715) ms bom at Edinburgh on the 18th of Septembei 
S643, md ms educated at Mariichal College Abetdeen. He came to England, ahead) 
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a brilliant ichdlari in 1663, and made a short stay both at Cambridge and Oxford, before 
starting for Holland and France. He was made a Fellow of the Royal Society at the 
age of twenty-one. In 1665 he receiTed the Scotch liring of Saltoun, a^nd remained 
in Scotland until 1673, having 
twice refused an English bishop- 
ric At last^ at the express 
widi of the King, he came up 
to London, and ultimatdy 
settled in court as a royal 
chaplain. From this time for- 
ward Burnet took an unceasing 
part in the whirl of ecclesiastical 
politics, and was a witness of 
innumerable curious events in 
the history of his own times. 

In 1688 he became Bishop of 
Salisbury, and died in London 
on the 7th of March 1715. 

Burnet was a pamphleteer of un- 
ceasing energy, but of the works 
which he published in his life 
only two reward the general 
reader, Tke lAfe and Death of 
John \Wilmoi^ Karl of Ro^ 

Chester^ 1680, and The Lift and 
Ikaihof Sir Matthew Haie, 1 68a, 
neither of them biographies in Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salbbur/ 

the ordinary senae^, but specious 
introductions to fashionable 

theology. It is not by these, however, but by his copious Histofy of My Own Times 
that Burnet lives. This valuable, but not very exhilarating, storehouse of state facts 
was not printed until 1723, with a second volume in 1734. 

From *'The Life and Death of Rochester.” 

He told me of another odd presage that one had of his approaching death in the Lady 
Wane^ his mother-in-law’s house : the chaplain had dreamt that such a day he should 
die, but being by all the fiunily put out of the belief of it, he had almost forgot it, till the 
evening before at supper, there being thirteen at table, according to a fond conceit that 
one of these must soon die, one of the young ladies pointed to him, that he was to die. 
He, remembering his drea^ fell into some disorder, and the Lady Warre reproving him 
for hi^ superstition, he said he was confident he was to die before morning, but he being 
in perfect health, it was not much minded. It was Saturday night, and he was to preach 
next day. He went to his diamber and sat up late, as it appeared by the burning candle^ 
and he had been preparing his notes for his sermon, but was found dead in his bed next 
morning : these things, he said, made him inclined to believe the soul was a substance 
distinct feom matter, and this often returned into his thoughts. But that which perfe c ted 
his persuasion about it, was, in the sickness which brought him so near death before 1 
first knew Um, when his spirits were so low and spent that he could not move nor stir, 
and he did not *hStiV to live an hour ; he said his reason and judgment were so clear and 
strong, that from thence he was folly persuaded that death was not the spending or 
dissolution of the soul, but only the separation of it from matter. 
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Roger North (1653-1734) wu an antiquaiy and local historian of the eastara 
who ms an active lawyer until near the close of the centuiy, and then, 
letiring to Rougham in Norfolk — where he died on the 1st of March 1734 — devoted 
his leisnie to local history, and to the biographies of his hmily. He puUidied in his 
lifetime practically nothing; but after his death appeared in 1740 his JSxameM, and 
in 174S-44 his IJvet 4^ fJie Nar^. Dr. Jessppp printed his Autoiuigraffy in 1877 
and his CamsfoHdme in 1890. 

Throoghout the period from 1660 to 1700 the word ‘‘criticibm” has had 
incessantly to invade our narrative. Looked upon broadly, this was the least 
creative and the most critical of all the main divisions of our literary history. 
The Renaissance had finally departed ; after a lingering illness, mark^ at first 
by fantastic conceits, then by utter insipidity, it had died. It was necessary to 
get hold of something quite living to take its place, and what France originally, 
and then England from 1660 onwards, chose, was the nmtaiio veterum, the 
literature, in prose and verse, which seemed most closely to copy tlie models of 
Latin style. Anstotle and Horace were taken not merely as ixitterns, but as 
arbiters. No feature was permitted unless classical authority for it could be 
produced, and it was needful at every step to test an innovation by the rules 
and the imities. Hence the temper of the age became essentially critical, and 
to discuss the machinery of the musical box more important than to listen to 
the music. Instead of the licentious use of any stanzaic form that might suit 
the whim of the poet, serious verse was practically tied down to the heroic 
couplet of two rhyming lines of five beats each. This had been mainly the 
creation of Waller in England, as the regular pendulous alexandrine was of 
Malherbe in France. Rhyme of this exact and balanced kind had been defended, 
even for plays, by Dryden, on the ground that it is that "which most regulates 
die fancy, and gives the judgment its busiest employment." 

All this is much out of fashion nowadays, and to our impressionist critics, 
eager for sensations— for the "new note," for an "individual manner” — must 
seem prqiosterous and ridiculous. But a writer like Dryden, responsible for 
die movement of literature in the years immediately succeeding the Restoration, 
had a grave task before him. He was face to face with a bankruptcy ; he had 
to float a new concern on the spot where the old had sunken. That uniformity 
of manner, that lack of salient and picturesque individuality, which annoy the 
hasty reader, were really unavoidable. Dryden and Tillotson, Locke and Otway, 
with their solicitude for lucidity of language, rigidity of form, and closeness of 
reasoning, were laying anew the foundations upon which literature might once 
more be built. It is better to build on Malherte and Dryden, even if we ♦hinlr 
the ground'plan a little dull, than upon Marino and Gongora. 

Unfortunately, in an age so closely set upon externals and the manipulation 
of language, it was likdy that the inward part of literature might be n^lected. 
Accordingly, while the subjects of the latest Stuarts were polishing their couplets 
and clarifying their sentences, they neglected the natural instincts of the heart. 
It was an age of active intellectual curiosity, but not of pathos or of pa-ogion . 
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The stage was for ever protesting the nobility of its sentiments^ ye^ save in 
Venice Preserved, it is difficult to find a single Restoration play where there is 
any tenderness in the devation, and real tears behind the pomp of the ibetoric 
The theatre was so coarse that its printed relics remain a scandal to European 
civilisation, and that the comedies of Otway and Southeme (for the tragedians 
were the greatest sinners when they stooped to farce) could ever have been 
acted to mixed audiences, or to any audience at all, can hardly be conceived. 
It would, of course, be very narrow-minded to judge the whole age by its plays. 
It had its pure diwnes, its refined essayists and scholars, its austere philo- 
sophers. But we cannot go far wrong in taking that redoubtable gossip 
Pepys as a type of the whole. It was not an enthusiastic, nor a delicat^ 
nor an impassioned age, and we must not look for intenaty in its pro- 
ductions. What we should admire and diould be grateful for are its good 
sens^ its solidity of judgment, and its dose attention to thoroughness and 
simplicity in woricmanship. 
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THE AGE OF ANNE 
1700-1740 

During the final years of the reign of William III., literature in England 
was in a stagnant condition. Almost the only department in which any 
vitality was visible was comic drama, represented by Congreve, Cibber, 
Vanbrugh, and Farquhar. A vast quantity of verse was poured forth, 

mamly elegiac and occasional, but 
most of it of an appalling badness. 
At the death of Dryden, in 1700, 
only two prominent non-^lramatic 
poets survived : Garth, who had 
just published a polished burlesque. 
The Dispensary, under the influ- 
ence of Boileau’s Le Lutrin; and 
Addison, whose hyperbolic com- 
pliments addressed to godlike 
Nassau ” were written in verse 
which took up the prosody of 
Waller as if Dryden had never ex- 
isted. In criticism the wholesome 
precepts of Dryden seemed to have 
been utterly foi;gotten, and Rymer, 
a pedagogue upon Parnassus, was 
pushing the rules of the French 
Jesuits to an extreme which ex- 
cluded Shakespeare, Fletcher, and 
Spenser from dl consideration, and 
threatened the prestige of Dryden himself. In prose Bishop Burnet was 
writing, but he properly belongs to an earlier and again to a later age. 
Samuel Clarke and Defoe were beginning to writ^ Steele was beginning to 
feel his way, Shaftesbury was privately printing one short tract On the 
whole, it was the lowest point reached by English literature during the last 
three hundred years. The cause of su^ sterility and languor can scarcely 
be determined. The forces which had been introduced in the first decade 
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after the Restoration were exhausted, and it was necessary to rest a little 
while before taking another start. 

But in 1702 Queen Anne ascended the throne, and her brief reign is 
identified wiA a brilliant revival in English letters, in the hands of a group 
of men of the highest ac- 
complishment and ori^n- 
ality. It must be noted, 
however, that this revival 
did not take place until the 
Queen was near her end, 
and that of the writers of 
the age of Anne but few 
had published anything con- 
siderable until within three 
years of her death. It would 
be historically more exact 
to distinguish this period in 
literature as the age of 
Geotge I., the years from 
1714 to 1727 being those 
in which some of the most 
chaiacteristic works of the 
school were published; but 
the other name has become 
hallowed by long practice, 
and George 1. certainly de- 
serves as little as any mon- 
arch who ever reigned the 
credit of being a judicious 
patron of letters. It is in- 
teresting, indeed, to note 
that by 1714 almost all the 
chaiacteristic forces of the 
age were started. Pope had 
reached his Honur; Swift 
was pouring forth tracts; 

Shaftesbury, Arbuthnot, Mandeville, and even Berkeley had published some 
of their most typical writing'* ; while the Tatler and the Sptctator had 
actually run their course. All this activity, however, dates from the very 
close of Queen Anne’s life. Between 1711 and 17*4 • number of 
important works in prose and verse burst almost simultaneously from 
the London presses. It was as though a cloud which had long obscured 
the heavens had been swept away by a wind, which, in so doing, had 
revealed a splendid constellation. In 1702 no country in civilis^ Europe 
was in a more melancholy condition of intellectual emptiness than 
VOL. III. ** 
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England; in 1712 not France itself could compare urith us for copious 
and vivid production. 

Meanwhile, almost unperceived, the critic had begun to make his 
appearance, for the first time, in the form with which we have since been 
feimiliar. The French asserted that it was Castelvetro and Hccolomini, 
Italian writers of the end of the sixteenth century, who first taught that just 
comprehension of the Poetics of Aristotle in which modern criticism began. 
These scholars, however, were unknown in England, where it was the 
French critics, and, in particular, Rapin and Le Bossu, who introduced to 
us the Aristotelian criticism of imaginative literature. Ren^ Rapin, in 
particular, exercised an immense authority in this country, and was the 
practical law-giver from the last quarter of the seventeenth century onward. 
Rymer and Dennis founded their dogmas entirely on his Refiections, merely 
modifying to English convenience his code of rules. Rapin has been 
strangely forgotten ; when he died in 1687, he was the leading critic of 
Europe, and he is the writer to whom more than to any other is due the 
line taken by English poetry for the next hundred years. The peculiarity 
of his ReflectioHSf which were promptly translated into English, was, that 
they aimed at adapting the laws and theories of Aristotle to modern practice. 
As is often the case, Rapin was less rigid than his disciples ; he frequently 
develops a surprisingly just conception of what the qualities of the highest 
literature should be. 

The school of Rapin, who moulded the taste and practice of the young 
men who were to be the pioneers of the age of Anne, claimed for Aristotle 
the unbounded allegiance of all who entered the domain of verse. Every 
man of judgment was blindly to resign his own opinions to the dictates of 
Aristotle, and to do this because the reasons given for these rules are as 
convincing and as lucid as any demonstration in mathematics. But Aristotle 
had approached literature only as a philosopher ; for Rapin they claimed 
the merit of having been the first to apply the Aristotelian principles tr 
modern practice. The English disciples of Rapin accepted his formulas, 
and used them to give hterature a new start, and thus Rapin came to be the 
father of eighteenth-century criticism. The first review of a book in the 
modem sense may be said to have been John Dennis's tract on a 
fashionable epic of the moment, published in 16^ ; here was a plea for sober 
judgment, something that should be neither gross praise nor wild abuse. 
The subject of this tract was negligible, but Dennis presently came forward 
with dissertations on more serious forms of literature. Dennis has been 
resolutely misjudged, in consequence of his foolish attitude towards his 
younger contemporaries in old age, but in his prime he was a writer of 
excellent judgment He was the earliest English critic to do unstinted jus- 
tice to Milton and to Moli&re, and he was a powerful factor in preparing 
oublic opinion for the literary verdicts of Addison 
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Sir Samuel Garth (1661-1719) was the son of Williun Garth, and was bom at 
Bowland Forest, in Yoik^ire, in 1661. He was educated at Ingleton, and then at 

Peterhouae, Cambridge^ where 

he stayed from 1676 until he 
went in 1687 to study medi- 
cine at Leyden. He settled 
in London as a doctor, and 
took a considerable part, as 
a Whig, in current politics. 

Garth published in 1699 a 
heroic poem called Tke Dis~ 
pensofy^ descnbmg with farci- 
cal solemnity a controversy 
between the doctors and the 
apothecanes on the subject of 
medical relief for out-patients. 

This poem enjoyed a very 
great success. It was Garth 
who, in 1700, secured dignified 
bunal for Diyden. He was 
one of the early members of 
the Kit-Cat Ouh, and wrote 
the verses which were en- 
graved on Its toosting-glasses. 

Of his other not very numerous 
productions, the topographical 
poem of Claremont (1715) de- 
serves notice. Garth became 
a very nch man; he died after 
a short illness, on the 18th of 
January 1719. He was buried at Harrow. Pope said that “his death was very 
heroical, and yet unaffected enough to have made a saint or a philosopher famous.” 
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Anne Finch, Countess of Wlnchelsea (1660-1720), was the daughter of a AamPmA 
Hampshire baronet She became maid of honour to ihe Duchess of York, Mary of 
Modena, and at Court she met Heneage Finch, who was the Duke’s gentleman of 
the bedchamber. They married m 1685, and when the flight of James 11 . took 
place, they withdrew to Eastwell Park. They lived here together in retirement for 
the rest of their lives. In 1712, through the death of a nephew, Finch became 
fourth Earl of Winchelsea. In 1713 the Countess published her MtsceUany Poems^ 
the occasional wntings of thirty years. At Eastaell, Lady Winchelsea studied the 
phenomena of nature more closely than any of her contemporaries ; in the contem- 
{flation of the physical world she sought and found relief from a constitutional 
melancholia, whidi greatly depressed her spirits. In her park there was a hill, called 
Parnassus, to which she was particularly partial, and here she wrote many of her 
poems. She and her husband— they odl^ thraselves “Daphnis” and “Ardelia” 

— hved in great contentment together in their country home until 1720, when the 
Countess died. The Earl survived until 1726. Lady Winchelsca’s poems were first 
collected in 190a. 
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From Lady Winchblsea’s " Nocturnal Reverib.” 

In such a night, when passing clouds give place, 

Or thinly view the heaven’s mysterious fiice ; 

When, in some nver, overhung with green. 

The waving moon a^ tremblmg leaves are seen ; 

When freshened grass now bears itself npright. 

And makes cool banks to pleasing rest invite, 

Whence spnng the woodbind and the bramble-rosob 
And where the sleepy cowslip shdtered grows. 

Whilst now a paler hue the fox-glove takes. 

Yet chequers still with red the dusky brakes ; 

Where scattered glow-worms — ^but in twilight fine— 

Show trivud beauties, watch their hour to shine ; 

While Salisbury stands the test of every light. 

In perfect charm and perfect beauty bright ; . . . 

When the loosed horse now, as his pasture leads. 

Comes slowly grazing thro* the adjoining meads, 

Whose stealing pace and lengthened shade we 
Till tom-up forage in his teeth we hear ; 

While nibbling sheep at large pursue their food. 

And unmolested kine rechew the cud ; 

When curlews cry beneath the village-walls, 

And to her straggling brood the partridge calls ; 

Their short-lived jubilee the creatures keep. 

Which but endures whilst tyrant Man doth sleep. 

In this dead period Philips and Watts seemed poets and were undoubtedly men of 

individual talent John Philips (1676- 
1709), was bom at Bampton on the 30th of 
December 1676. He made a special study 
of the versification of Milton, and published, 
imperfectly in 1701, completely in 1703, 
Splendid Shillings an admirable study 
in parody of the blank verse of his master. 
His other works were senous — Blenheim in 
1705 and Ltder in 1708, the latter being the 
earliest and one of the best of the closely- 
observed, semi-didactic, semi-descriptive poems 
for which the eighteenth centuiy was later on 
to be conspicuous. Philips, whose constitu- 
tion was consumptive and asthmatical, died 
prematurely on the 15th of February 1709. 
He lacked no honour, being buried in Here- 
ford Cathedral, with a monument, the in- 
scnption on which was composed by Atter- 
bury, in Westminster Abb^. 

Less of a poet than Philips, Isaac 
Watts (Z674-1748), *‘a man who never 
wrote but for a good purpose,” is far better 
known to the public. He was bom at Southampton on the zyth of July T674, 
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and wu precocious bom his infimcy. His fiither was a Dlsseoter, and Isaac, tboogfa 

tempted to go to Oxford, chose to take 
his lot with his own people. His fiunous 
hymns originally appeared as Hwm Lyrkm 
in 1705; his no less fiunous Psalms sf 
David m 1719. In prose he published a 
treatise on Lsgu and another on lis Im- 
praoment sf Ikt Mind. In opening the 
doors of easy and graceful literature to the 
lower middleKrlass public the services of 
Watts were mestimable, and his name, al- 
though certain associations with it may 
provoke a smile, should always be men- 
tioned with honour in connection with 
the popularisation of English letters. The 
laborious and useful life of Isaac Watts 
closed on the 25th of November 1748. 

Twenty years earher he had been made a 
D.D. by the umvemties of Edmburgh and 
Aberdeen. 

John Dennis (1657-1734) was the ion jOrnDamt 
of a wealthy London saddler, who sent him to school at Harrow, and in 1675 to Cains (i 6 S 7 -i 734 l 
College, Cambridge. He took his bachelor’s ||||■||||||||||||||^^^■|||H 
degree, but was dismissed from the university 
before he had proceeded to his master’s degree, 
a fellow-graduate, in Match 1680. 

He spent years in Italy. 

In 1691 his first poem was pubhshed, an Ode 
King. His MistdloHus, 1693, opened 
to Dennis the world of letters, he brame 
intimate mth Wycherley, Dryden, and the 
youthful Coiigreve. The violence of his temper 
and his want of practical judgment srere always 
bnngiug him into difiteulties. In he first 
came forward in his proper capaaty, as a cntic 
of poetry, and for some time after the death of 
Dryden, Dennis sras incontestably the best judge 
of literature Uving in England. In 170a he lost 
private ftnrtun^ but, on Lord Halifiuc’s advice^ 
managed to save enough to buy himself a small 
annmty. His position in soaety, however, was 
gone, and his srork soon began to show an 

acerbity and peevishness whidi were doubtless HHIi^HBIBBIBHHH 
the results of misfortune. He made mistake Jolm Denais 

upon mistake and his crowniug error of judg- /hw tte ArCactfr^apwAv 

ment was his attempt to browbeat FOpe^ in the 

flush of his youthful success. For tl^ he was punished with the de a thl ess satiie on 
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"ttemendoiu Appiua,*’ a reference to a tragedy of Affbu and Virginia that Dennis had 
brought out in 1709. He entered into a disastrous controversy vrith Ftqre^ in which 
he was led to call that poet “a hunch-backed toad” who was ready “to fiuten his teeth 
and claws ’’ into any one who attacked hinL Dennis went on to attack Addison alst^ 
and in fiwt degenerated into a common scold, he outhved his annuity as well as 
his reputation, and died 10 poverty, on the 6th of January 1734, soon after a benefit 
perfomumce ; for this Pope had written a prologue, in which he had called Dennis, 
benevolently, “ Behsarius old and blind,” and the hatchet had at last been buried. 

It 18 not to be supposed that critics of the prestige of Dennis or Rymer 
would address the public from a less dignified stage than that of a book, or, 
at worst, a sixpenny pamphlet. But at the close of the reign of William III. 
we meet with the earliest apparition of literary criticism in periodical 
publications. In other words, the newspaper was now beginning to take 
literary form, and the introduction of such a factor must not be left unmen- 
tioned here. The first reviews printed in an English newspaper were those 
appended by Dunton to TMe Athenian Gazette in 1691 ; but these were not 
original, they were simply translated out of the Journal des Savans. Notices 
of books, m the modern sense, began to be introduced very timidly into 

some of the news-sheets about the 
year 1701. Nor was this the only 
direction in which literary jour- 
nalism was started ; men of real 
importance began to take part in 
neu’spaper-wnting, and the Enghsh 
press may name among the earliest 
of its distinguished servants such 
personages as Atterbury, Kennet, 
Hoadlcy, and Defoe. 

John Dunton (1659-1753) was 
bom at Gnffbam, in Hunts, 4th May 
1659. He was the son of a cleigyman 
of the same name. His mother died 
before he was a year old, and his 
father threw up his living and went to 
Ireland. At the age of fourteen the 
son was apprenticed to a London book- 
seller. About 1680 Dunton set up in 
business as a printer and bookseller on 
his own account, and for the first five 
years was very successful At the out- 
burst of Monmouth’s rehellion he went 
for a year to America, and then wandered on the Continent, not returning to London 
until the end of 1688. He says that in the course of his life he published six hundred 
books, and repented of only seven of them. Of his various speculative projects, one. 
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Tie AfAetUan Gautie or Mercury^ was remarkable. In 1705 he published an 
odd but curious and even valuable autobiography, called Lifi and Errors of John 
DunUm. He fell into poverty, and died, perhaps at St Albans, about 1733. Dunton 
has been looked upon as the founder of the higher journalism ” m England. Some 
of his books have sensational titles, such os A Cat may look at a Qaeen, and The 
Affilt Znnatta 

Francis Atterbuiy (1663-1731) was bom at Milton Keynes, in Bucks, on the 
6th of March 1662. He was educated at Westminster, and at Christ Church College^ 
Oxford. His first publication 
was a Latin version of Dry- 
den’s Absalom and Adtaophel 
(1683). Atterbuiy stayed long 
at the university, until indeed 
he complained of his “ hard 
luck to be pinned down to 
it” He was over thirty when 
he took orders^ and became 
one of the chaplains to 
William and Mary. All this 
time Atterbuiy was actively 
engaged in controversy. In 
1 700 he was made Archdeacon 
of Totnes, and in 1704 Dean 
of Carlisle; in grabbmg at 
the latter post he displayed 
an unseemly haste, which en- 
dangered his reputation. His 
promotion, however, continued 
without abatement, and in 
1713 he became Dean of 
Christ Church, again with 
dreumstanoes of “imperious 
and despotic temper,” which 
caused him to be greatly 
disliked. He made Oxford, 
indeed, too hot to hold him, 
and “’twas thought advisable 
to move him ” to be Bishop 
of Kochester in 1713. He 
aimed at the Primacy, but Queen Anne’s death struck a fatal blow at his hopes. 
George I. had a personal dislike to Atterbury, and made no scmplc of showing it 
Atterbuiy grew more and more disaffected to the Government, and in 1723 was 
thrown into the Tower, charged with high treason. His trial before the House of 
Lords, in May 1733, was a very famous af&ir, and caused universal emotion in 
the country. Atterbury was found guilty his peers, and was sentenced by the 
King to perpetual banishment He passed to Brussels, and then to Paris, where 
he gave himself save for his work m the service of the Pretender, entirely to 
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litentuiCt ind died on the 15th a( Febnuuy 1731. Atteibaiy «u a man of 
oommanding character and great activity of mind, but by nature devoted to intrigue, 
and the victim of violent political pauion. 

While, therefore, we cannot claim for the opening years of the century 
the production of any masterpieces, and while its appearance, from an 
intellectual point of view, is to us quiescent, yet without doubt the seeds of 
genius were swelling m the darkness. In all departments of thought and art, 
Englishmen were throwing off the last rags of the worn-out garments of the 
Renaissance, and were accustoming themselves to wear with comfort their 
new suit of classical formulas. In poetry, philosophy, history, religion, the 
age was learning the great lesson that the imagination was no longer to be a 
law unto itself, but was to follow closely a code dictated by reason and the 
tradition of the ancients. Enthusiasm was condemned as an irregularity, the 
daring use of imagery as an error against manners. The divines were careful 
to restrain their raptures, and to talk and write like lawyers. Philosophical 
writers gladly modelled themselves on Hobbes and Locke, the nakedness of 
whose unenthusiastic style was eminently sympathetic to them, although they 
conceived a greater elegance of delivery necessary. Their speculations be- 
came mainly ethical, and the elements of mystery and romance almost 
entirely died out Neither the pursuit of pleasure nor the assuaging of 
conscience, no active force of any kind, became supreme with the larger 
class of readers; but the new bourgeois rank of educated persons, which 
the age of Queen Anne created, occupied itself in a passive analysis of human 
nature. It loved to sit still and w'atch the world go by ; an appetite for 
realistic description, bounded by a decent code, and slipping neither up into 
enthusiasm nor down into sceptiasm, became the ruling passion of the age. 
During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries common-sense had been by 
no means characteristic of the English race, which had struggled, flaunted, 
or aspired. It now went back to something like its earlier serenity, and in an 
age of comparatively feeble emotion and slight intensity took things as they 
were. In Shaftesbury, a writer of provisional but extraordinary influence, we 
see this common-sense taking the form of a mild and exuberant optimism ; 
and perhaps what makes the dark figure of Swift stand out so vividly against 
the rose-grey background of ’the age is the incongruity of his violence and 
misanthropy in a world so easy-going. 

In chronological sequence, it should, perhaps, be the theology of the 
early part of the reign of Anne which should first attract us, but it need not 
detain us long. The golden age of Anglican theology had long passed away, 
and in the progress of latitudinarianism, culminating, through Locke, in the 
pronounced deists, hterature as an art has little interest. A tolerant rational- 
ism was not likely to encourage brilliant writing, the orthodox churchmen 
wrote like wrangling lawyers, and the non-jurors and dissenters, who pro- 
duced some vigorous scholars later on, were now as dreary as their opponents. 
Of the early deists, Shaftesbury alone was a man of style, and him we shall 
presently meet with in another capaaty. Among the theologians, the most 
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eminent writer was Samuel Clarke, ^^the greatest English representative of 
the a priori method of constructing a system of theology/' His once famous 
collection of BeyU Lectuns long seemed a classic to admiring readers, and 
still a£Fects our conventional notions of theology. Clarke, however, has few 
readers to-day, and his manner of statement, which resembles that of a 
mathematician propounding a theorem, is as tedious to us now as it was 
fascinating to the group of young controversialists who clustered round 
Clarke during his brief career at Cambndge. In the hands of Clarke and his 
school, theological writing followed the lines laid down for it by Tillotson, 
but with a greatly accentuated aridity and neatness. In the search for 
symmetry these authors neglected almost every other excellence and orna- 
ment of literary expression. 

Samuel Clarke (1675-1729) was the son of an alderman and M.P. of Norwich, 
where he was bom on the 11th of October 1075. He showed much precoaty, and 
after beuig well grounded at 
the Norwich grammar-school, 
proceeded in 1691 to Cams 
College, Cambndge He i^.is 
one of the earliest to pereenc 
the value of the “sublime dis- 
covenes ” of Sir Isaac NeH ton, 
and he greatly contributed, at 
a very early age, to the estab- 
lishment of the Newtonian 
philosophy. His original bent 
was for mathematics, but about 
1696 he turned his attention 
to Hebrew, and determined to 
become a dmne. He took 
holy orders, and in 1698 be- 
came chaplain to John Moore, 

Bishop of Norwich, in whose 
palace he mainly resided for 
nearly twelve years. Here he 
enjoyed every adsantage for 
literary work, and the list of 
his numerous publications 
opens with the Three JVaciteal 
Essays of 1699. His Boyle 
Lectures On the Jiemj; and 
Attributes of and The 
Evuienees of Religion, were sanme] duke 

published in 1705 and 1706, AfUnkel^^utuUhyJ^n yendtrStuik 

and produced a great impres- 

non on contemporary thought. On the recommendation of the Bishop of Norwich, 
Queen Anne made Clarke one of her chaplams-m-oidinaiy, and gave him in 1709 
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the impertent Uving of St. James’s, Westminster. The even tenor ot Clarke’s life 
vaa bidken in 1712 by the controversy caused by his volume on the £>en/titr* Dottrine 
Tnmty. Thu work was accused of heresy, and in 1714 a ibimal charge against 
the author was brought before Convocation. From this time forth Clarke lay under a 
suqiicion of heterodoxy, which he took little paiiu to remove^ and his friends were 
unable to procure him any further promotion in the Church. He seems to have 
been a frerthinker upon many points, although a sincere believer in the basal 
prinaples of Christianity. He continued to write much, and not to confine himself 
to theology. He published the Optus of his master Newton (1706), and the first 
twelve books of the Jltad (1729) in Latin versions on which he had expended great 
care. He collected his Sermons in 1724. He was invited to succeed Newton as 
Master of the Mint, and declined the offer. On the 17 th of May 1729 Clarke died, 
with some suddenness, after preaching before the judges at Seijeant’s Inn. He 
seems to have been an honest, modest, and amiable man, of quiet yet courtly 
manners, but subject to a certain timidity and reserve in the pushing of his 
thought to Its logical ('onclusion He was less a divine than a mathematician, 
treating theology according to Newtonian formulas. 

If philosophy at the opening of the eighteenth century could give a better 
account of itself than theology could, it was mainly because the leading philo- 
sopher was a born writer. The third Earl of Shaftesbury has been strangely 
n^lected by the historians of our literature, partly because his scheme of 
thought has long been rejected, and partly because his style, in which some 
of the prolixity of the seventeenth century still lingerer^ was presently 
obliterated by the technical smartness of Addison and Swift. With the 
meaning of Shaftesbury's doctrme of virtue, and with the value ot his 
optimism and plea for harmony, we have nothing here to do, but his 
influence on writing in his own age and dovm the entire eighteenth century 
is highly important to us. Commonly as the fact is overlooked, Shaftesbury 
was one of the literary forces of the time — he was, perhaps, the greatest 
between Dryden and Swift. He died in 1713, two years after his mis- 
cellaneous treatises, written at intervals during the fifteen years preceding, 
had been published m those handsome volumes of the Characteristics. 
Shaftesbury's long residences in Holland gave him the opportunity of 
becoming thoroughly acquainted with the movement of Continental thought 
to an extent doubtless beyond any previous writer of English prose. 'The 
effect is seen on his style and temper, which are less insular than those of 
any of the men with whom it is natural to compare him. It is to be noted 
also that Shaftesbury was the earliest English author whose wotks in the 
vernacular were promptly admired abroad, and he deserves remembrance 
as the iirst who really broke down the barrier which excluded England 
from taldng her proper place in the civilisation of literary Europe. 

'The writers who were to shine in prose immediately after the death of 
Shaftesbury wrere distinguished for the limpid fluency and grace of their 
m^ner. In this Shaftesbury did not resemble them, but rather set an 
example for the kind of prose which was to mark the central years of the 
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century. There is nothing about him which reminds us of the nobleman 
that writes with ease : he is elaborate and self-conscious to the hipest 
degreCi embroidered with ornament of dainty phraseologyi anxious to secure 
harmony and yet to surprise the fancy. The style of Shaftesbury glitters 
and ring^ proceeding along in a capricious, almost mincing effort to secure 
elegance, with a sort of colourless euphuism, which is desultory and a little 
irritating indeed, yet so curious that one marvels that it should have fallen 
completely into neglect. He is the father of sestheticism, the first English- 
man who developed theories of formal virtue, who attempted to harmonise 
the beautiful with the true and the good. His delicate, Palladian style, in 
which a certain external stiffness and frigidity seem to be holding down a 
spirit eager to express the passion of beauty, is a very interesting feature 
of the period to which we have now arrived. The modem attitude of mind 
seems to meet us first in the graceful, cosmopolitan writings of Shaftesbury, 
and his genius, like a faint perfume, pervades the contemplation of the arts 
down to our own day. Without a Shaftesbury there would hardly have 
been a Ruskm or a Pater. 

Anthony Ashley Cooper, third Earl of Shaftesbury (1671-1713), was the Jmkmo 
son of the second Earl and his wife, Lady Dorothy Manners. It is more interesting 
that he w.i8 the grandson of the famous Lord Chancellor, whose brillhnt and txagical (1671-17131 
career came to an end in exile in 1683 The second Earl was a young man of fcry poor 
physique and intelligence, '*bom,” as Dryden said, *‘a shapeless lump^ like aruo^.” 

The first Earl, **in concern for his family,” commissioned the phBoaopber, Jehn 
Locke, to look out for a wife of ^*good person and constitution” for his only son. 

This he did, and, being already physician to the Ashley Coopers, not merely Mped 
to bring seven sons and daughters into the world, but arranged everything for their 
education. The philosopher, in his autobiographical sketch, styles Lodke ”my fiknd 
and foster-father.” At the age of three the future philosopher wu tarmaily tmns- 
ferred to the guardianship of his grandfather, who placed him with a learaed hdy, 

Mrs. Birch, to be grounded in Greek and Latin He showed a great prdAckflc| in 
study. When his grandfallier died, he was sent, in 1683 (as Lord Ashley)^ to Win- 
Chester ; but he was made miserable there by the roughness of boys and masters alike^ 
and in 1686 he was allowed to go abroad, in the charge of a Scotch tutor. He 
‘‘spent a considerable time in Italy, where he acquired a great knowledge in the 
Polite Arts.” Lord Ashley avoided “the conversation of other young English 
gentlemen on their travels,” and devoted himself with close assiduity to the study of 
painting, sculpture, and music. He spoke French, and probably Italian aho^ so 
fluently and correctly, that his being a foreigner could not be observed Lord Ashley 
stayed abroad until he had become a finished connoisseur, and then, in 1689, returned 
to England, not, however, to engage in public life, but for five years more to devote 
himself to the study of literature He “ turned the Ancients into sap and blood” 

In i&gs he seems to have considered that his intellectual apprenticeship was over, 
and he turned to practical life. He entered Parliament as member for Pd(^ When 
he made his first speech in the House “he could not utter a syllable of what he 
intended,” but contnved to give so adroit a turn to his confusion, that his embarrass* 
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ment seemed intentional and a happy stroke of acting. After this, as long as his 
health permitted him to remain in Parliament, Lord Ashley was a power there, 
although he was hated by his opponents, the “apostate” Whigs, who “gave out that 
he was too bookish, because not given to play, nor assiduous at Court ; that he was no 
good companion, because not a rake nor a hard drinker ; and that he was no man of 
the world, because not selfish nor ojien to bribes ” He bei'ame subject to asthma, 
and could not endure the fog a d smoke of London, which was blown as far as his 
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“little house” at Chelsea He retired, 
with his father, to Rotterdam, where he 
met Bayle and other Frenchmen of 
light and leading, ^^hlle he was in 
HolLnnd, in 1699, his first nork, the 
inquiry after Virtue^ was surreptitiously 
printed in England After an absence 
of a year in Holland, 1 ord '^hafiesbury 
died, and the philosopher succeeded as 
third Earl. He returned, and took a 
considerable part in jiolitics, until the 
accession of Queen Anne, when the 
Whigs fell into disgrace It was high 
time, for Shaflesbur)’’b delicate health 
was again “mightily impaired by fatigues 
in the public affairs” He settled once 
more in Kotteidam, and stayed there 
living very qiiiet1>, and aevoting him- 
self entirely to literature, until August 
1704. He w'as nuiv so much stronger 
that he ventured liack to England, but 
after this time he very rarely attended 
the House of Lords The impiove- 
ment in his health was very provi- 
sional, and he soon became a confirmed 
]n\alid. 

From this time forth his leisure was 
almost entirely occupied in collecting 
material for and in writing his great 
book. He was urged to marry, as his 
only brother, Maurice, did not seem to 


have any intention of taking a wife Shaftesbury was not unwilling to be persuaded, 
and, as Locke had selected a partner for his father, so Molcsaorth w'as deputed to 
find one for him. Meanwhile, his thoughts being directed to the tender passion, 
Shaftesbury fell in love, on his own account, with the unnamed “daughter of an 
old lorcL” It would have been a perfect match, except that the lady’s fortune was 
too large, and Shaftesbury could not brook the charge of marrying for money. 
This was early in 1709, and six months afterwards a >oung lady was discovered, 
poor enough to satisfy the philosopher’s fastidious conscience, a Miss Jane Ewer 
of Herefordshire. We hear nothing of her beauty, but she was well educated, and 
■he possessed “the plain qualities of a good mother and a good nurse.” They 
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were married late in 1709, and on the 9th of February 17x1 their heir and only 
child, afterwards the fourth Earl, was bom at Reigate. Fragments of Shaftesbuiys 
great work had, by this time^ been published, the Letter emuen/Hng Enthusiasm in 
1708, The Marahsts in 1709, Aehke to an Author in 1710, all anonymously. In 
1711, at length, he produced the complete work on which he had for so many 
years been engaged, Characteristus of Men^ Manners^ Opinions^ TYmes, in three 
handsome and costly volumes, with engravings after his own designs; the letters 
A A. C., at the dose of the preface, gave an indication of authorship. 

The health of Shaftesbury could now no longer endure the climate of England, and 
in July 1711, in spite of the disturbed state of Europe, he determined to move to Italy. 
The Duke of Berwick very politely conducted him through his army on the borders 
of Piedmont, and Shaftesbury reached Naples in Novembei. He seems to have felt 
extremely ill on his arrival, but he was still able to write and to enjoy the conversation 
of the Virtuosi of Naples. His treatises on The Judi^ment of Hercules and on Design 
were composed at this time A young Pole, called Crell, who acted as his secretary, 
has recorded that his increasing weakness and his despondency about public affairs in 
England did not interfere with Shaftesbury’s ‘‘perfect cheerfulness and sweetness of 
temper ” The fourth Earl, who wrote long afterwards a charming sketch of his father, 
attributes the surprising prolongation of Shaftesbury's life to “the excellence of the 
air of Italy and the uncommon care of my mother.” He died at last, at Naples, on 
the 4th of February 17x3. Shaftesbury, if universal report may be accqited, was one 
of the most gmcious and lovable men who ever lived. His gentleness, his hospitality, 
his courage in the face of prolonged and hopeless ill-health, his gaiety and good 
humour, his absolute rectitude of conduct, public and private, were notorious, and 
even his political opponents suggest nothing against his character. “ No philosopher,” 
says the President of Corpus, “has ever attempted to show forth his philosophy 
in his life more completely than Shaftesbury.” 

Two paiagraphs may give a slight indication of the style in which the 
Characteristics is written : — 

Nor IS the enjoyment of a single beauty sufficient to satisfy such an aspiring soul. 
It seeks how to combine more beauties, and by what coalition of these to form a beantiftil 
society. It views communities, fnendships, relations, duties ; and considers by what har- 
mony of particular minds the general harmony is composed, and commonweal established. 
Nor satisfied even with public good in one community of men, it frames itself a nobler 
object, and with enlarged affection seeks the good of mankind. It dwells with pleasure 
amidst that reason and those orders on which this fair correspondence and goodly interest 
IS established. Lawrs, constitutions, civil and religious ntes ; whatever civilises or polishes 
rude mankind ; the sciences and arts, philosophy, morals, virtue ; the flourishing state of 
human affairs, and the perfection of human nature — these are the delightful prospects, 
and this the charm of beauty which attracts it 

Still ardent in this pursuit — such as its love of order and perfection— it rests not here, 
nor satisfies itself with the beauty of a part, but extending further its communicative 
bounty, seeks the good of all, and affects the interest and prosperity of the whole. True 
to its native world and higher country, ‘tis here it seeks order and perfection, wishing the 
best, hoping still to find a just and wise administration. And since all hc^ of this were 
vain and idle, if no Universal Mind presided ; since, without such a supreme intelligence 
and providential care, the distracted universe must be condemned to suffer infinite 
calamities, ‘tis here the generous mind labours to discover that healing cause by which 
the interest of the whole is securely established, the beauty of things, and the universal 
order happily sustained. 
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It ig quite certain that the brilliant school of poets trho began 
to make ttieir appearance just as Shaftesbury was dying, owed to him 
the optimism of their religious and philosophical system. But it was mainly 
to the French that they were indebted for the impetus which started 
tiiem ; and if France had already made a deep mark on our literature 
between 1660 and 1674, it made another, not less indelible, in 1710. What 
the influence of Kapin, thirty-live years before, had done to regulate taste 
in England, and to enforce the rules laid down by the ancients, had not 
proved stimulating to poetic genius, and, with the death of Dryden, we 
have seen that poetry practically ceased to exist in England. When it 
returned it was mainly in consequence of the study of anotlier Frenchman, 
but this time of a poet, Boileau, whose influence on the mind of Pope, 
carefully concealed by the latter, was really far greater than any cntic 
has ventured to confess. There were certain qualities in Boileau which can 
but have appealed directly to the young Pope, who in 1710 was twenty-two 
years of age. Boileau had not been so closely wedded to pedantic rules as 
his friends the Jesuit cntics were. He had insisted on inspiration, on the 
value of ceaseless variety, on obedience to the laws of language. The 
preface to tlie 1701 edition of his works is one of the landmarks of European 
criticism, and we can scarcely doubt that it awakened a high spirit of 
emulation in the youthful Pope. In it Boileau had urged that none should 
ever be presented to the public in verse but true thoughts and just 
expressions. He had declaimed against frigidity of conceit and tiwdry 
extravagance, and had proclaimed the virtues of simplicity without care- 
lessness, sublimity witliout presumption, a pleasing air without fard. He 
had boldly convicted his predecessors of bad taste, and had called his 
lax contemporaries to account. He had blamed the sterile abundance 
of an earlier period, and the uniformity of dull writers. Such principles 
were more than all others likely to commend themselves to Pope, and his 
practice showr us that they did. 

We cannot think of the poetry of the age of Anne and not of 
Alexander Pope. As little ought we to analyse Pope and fail to admit 
what he owes to Boileau. The “ Law-giver of Parnassus ” gave laws, it is 
certain, to the hermit of Windsor Forest. The work of no other great 
English writer has coincided with that of a foreigner so closely as Pope's 
does with that of Boileau, The French satirist had recommended polish, 
and no one practised it more thoroughly than Pope did. Boileau dis- 
couraged love-poetry, and Pope did not seriously attempt it. Boileau 
paraphrased Horace, and in so doing formulated his own poetical code 
in LArt Poitique; Pope did the same in the Jlssay on Critieisut, Boileau 
specially urged the imitation of Homer on young poets, and Pope presently 
devoted himself to the Iltad. In Le Lutnn Boileau had written the best 
mock-heroic, till Pope, in closely analogous form, surpassed him in the 
Re^ of the Lock, 'The Satires of Pope would not have been written but 
for those of his French predecessor; and even Pope’s Elegy and Ehisa 
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can be accounted for in the precepts of Boileau. The parallel goes very 
far Indeed : it is the French poet first, and not the English one, who insists 
fiiat the shepherds of pastoral must not speak as they do in a country 
village. Pope's very epitaphs recall lioileau's labours with the inscriptions 
of the Petite Academic. That purity and decency oi phrase which the school 
of Pope so beneficially introduced into the coarse field of Eiighdi literature 
had been strenuously urged on Frenchmen by Boileau. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasised that it 
is not so much to Dryden, 
whose influence on Pope has 
certainly been exaggerated, 
as to the author of Le Lutrin, 
that the poetry of the age of 
Anne owed its general im- 
pulse, and its greatest poet 
the general tendency of al- 
most every branch of his 
production. It is true that 
Pope told Spence that " 1 
learned veisification wholly 
from Dryden'b works," his 
prosody being a continuation 
and development of that of 
Dryden ; but in the use to 
which he put his verse, it w.is 
ceitainly the great French- 
man (who died two months 
before Po}ie’s earliest im- 
portant poem was published) 
that was his master. Walsh 
had told him, in 1706, that 
the best of the modern 
poets in all languages are 
those that have the nearest Aleunder Pope and llartiia Blount 

copied the ancients but we After me Future fy ChatUtJtrvat 

may not doubt that it was 

through Boileau that Pope arrived at a comprehension of Horace, and so 
of Aristotle. 

For more than thirty years Pope was so completely the centre of poetical 
attention in England that he may almost be said to have comprised the 
poetry of his time. There is no second instance of an English poet pre- 
senting for so long a period a supremacy comparable to his. It is possible 
to defend the position that one or two other versemen of the age did some 
particular thing better than Pope, though even this requires argument ; but 
it is quite certain that he alone excelled over a wide range of subjects. The 
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fact of Pope’s poetical ubiquity, however, is rendered much less miraculous 
by the consideration that if he triumphed over the entire field, the area of 
that field was extremely restricted. There was never a period, from the 
Middle Ages till to^y, when the practice of verse was limited to so few 
forms as it was under the reign of Pope. Lyrical writing, save in the mildest 
and most artificial species, was not cultivated ; there was no poetical drama, 
tragic or comic ; there was no desci iption of nature, save the merest conven- 
tion ; there was scarcely 
any love-poetry ; no de- 
vohonal verse of any im- 
portance ; no epic or elegy 
or ode that deserved the 
name. Poetry existed, 
practically, in but three 
forms — the critical or 
satirical, the narrative or 
didactic, and the occa- 
sional — these three, in- 
deed, being so closely 
correlated that it is not 
always very easy to dis- 
tinguish them. 

It was Pope’s aim to 
redeem verse from un- 
holy uses, to present to 
the reader none but true 
thoughts and noble ex- 
pressions, and to dedicate 
the gravest form to the 
highest purpose. His 
actual practice was not 
at first so exalted. The 
boyish Pastorals scarcely 
call for notice; but in 
the Essay on Criticism he 
achieved at twenty-one a work of rare grace and authority. He began 
where other poets have left off, and it is not a little characteristic of Pope’s 
temperament that he should not open with strong, irregular verse, and 
push on to the comparative stagnation of the cntical attitude, but should 
make this latter the basis of his life-work. The Esst^ is in most respects 
inferior to its French prototype, more hastily and irregularly composed, and 
with far less ripeness of judgment , but it is graceful and eloquent, and for 
the eighteenth century it provided an almost unchallenged code of taste. 
Matthew Prior in the same year, though more than twice the age of Pope, 
ventured upon the earliest publication of his poems, bringing from the close 
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of the seventeenth century a certain richness of style which we find not in 
the younger man. His ballads and song^ with their ineffable gaiety, his 
satires and epigrams, so lightly turned, enriched the meagre body of English 
verse with a gift, much of which should really be attributed to the age of 
Dryden. But Prior was not less closely related to the generation of Pope 
in his Horatian attitude and his 


brilliant Gallic grace. He was, 
however, but an occasional tnfler 
with his charming muse, and had 
none of the younger master's un- 
deviating ambition. 

From 171 1, to follow the career 
of Pope is to take part in a triumph 
in which the best of his contem- 
poraries secures but a secondary 
part. The Rape of the Lock lifted 
Pope at once to the first rank of 
living European poets. In light- 
ness of handling, in elegance of 
badinage, in exquisite amenity of 
style — that is to say, in the very 
qualities which Latin Euroiie had 
hitherto, and not without justice, 
denied us — the little British bar- 
barian surpassed all foreign com- 
petitors. This is the tuiiiing- 
point of English subserviency to 
French taste. Pope and his school 
had closely studied their Boileau, 
and had learned their lesson well, 
so well that for the future Eng- 
land IS no longer the ape of the 
French, but is competent, more 
and more confidently as the cen- 
tury descends, to give examples 
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to the polite world. 

A few years later all the countries of Europe were taking these examples, 
and the imitation of Pope grew to be the rage from Sweden to Italy. Mean- 
while, the youth of four-and-twenty was g<uning mastery in his art. The 
Messiah reached a pitcli of polished, resonant rhetoric hitherto un- 
dreamed of, and was a “copy of verses" which became the model and 
the despair of five generations of poets. Each of these productions stamped 
more definitely the type of “classical" versification, tone, and character, 
and all Pope had now to do was to enlarge his knowledge of human nature, 
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and to cultivate Aat extreme delicacy of phrare and rapidity of intellectual 
movement which were his central peculianties. 

He had early learned to master the art of poetry ; but although he was 
already famous, none of those works in which he was to concentrate and 
illustrate the whole thought and fashion of his age were yet written. Pope 
. was far more than the most skilful of versifiers : he was the microcosm of 
the reign of George I. There is scarcely a belief, a tradition, an ideal of that 
age which is not to be discovered lucidly set down in the poems of Pope, who 
was not vastly above his epoch, as some great poetical prophets have been, 
but exactly on a level vrith it, and from our distance its perfect mirror. But 
before he took up this work of his advanced years he gave the remainder 
of his youth to a task of high and fertile discipline. From 1713, when Swift 
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was going about begging subscriptions for *'the best poet in England, Mr. 
Pope, a Papist," till 1725, when the Odyisty appeared, he was mainly occu- 
pied in translating from the Greek, or in revising the translations of otheis. 
His individuality was so strong, or his realisation of Hellenic art so imper- 
fect, that he conceived a Homer of his own, a Homer polished and re- 
strained to polite uses, no longer an epic poet, but a conteur of the finest 
modem order, fluent, manly, aod distmguished, yet essentially a writer of 
Pope’s own day and generation. The old complaints of Pope’s Homer are 
singularly futile. It was not an archaistic or a romantic version that England 
and her subscribers wanted ; they desired a fine, scholarly piece in the taste 
of their own times, and that was exactly what Pope was competent to give 
them. 

But if they were the gainers by his twelve years’ labour, so was he. 
The close study of the Homeric diction gave firmness and ease to his style, 
concentrated his powers, determined his selection of poetic material. What 
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Pope mote during the Homeric priori was not considerable in extent, but 
it included his only incursions mto the province of love, the beautiful 
Eltgy to At Memory ef an UnfortanaU La^ and the Elom to Abetard, 
These yean, however, marked the solidification of the sciiool of which he 
was the acknowledged leader, even though some of its members seemed 
his enemieSi Addison, his great rival, had published in 1713 his tragedy 
of Cato, ill which the rules of Horace were applied with stringent exacti* 
tude, the result being of an exquirite fri^dity. In the same year Gay came 
forward, a skilful and fairly independent satellite of Pope; between 1713 
and 1726 contributing a copious and sprightly flow of short pastorals, songs, 
and epistles. The elegant Archdeacon of Clogher, too, Thomas Parnell, 
wrote with gravity 
and wit under the 
direct stimulus of 
Pope’s friendship. 

Hediedini7i8,and 
the posthumous col- 
lection which his 
master issued four 
years later contained 
some harmonious 
odes and narratives 
which have not 
quite disappeared 
from living English 
literature. Tickell, 
who loved Addison 
and hated Pope, was writing, between 1719 and 1722, poems which owed 
more to Pope than to Addison, and in particular an elegy on the great 
essayist which is one of the most dignified funeral pieces in the language. 
Prior, who died in 1721, had finally collected his writings in 1718, and 
Swift ever and anon put forth an erratic fragment of vivid caustic verse. 
All this record of poetical activity dates from those years during which 
Pope was buried in Homer, but through it all his own claim to the highest 
place was scarcely questioned, although he u as the youngest of the group. 
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Alexander Pope (1688-1744) was the son of Alexander Pope, a Catholic linen- AUxm» 
merchant of the city of London, and of his wife, Edith Turner, whose only child he 
was; his fiither, who had married before, had a daughter much older than the poet 
Alexander Pope was bom, on the 21st of May 1688, in I.^mbard Street His eariy 
childhood was spent at Binfield, near Wndsor, to which village his ftther had 
retired, as is believed, on account of the harassing legislation which forbade Papists 
to live within ten miles of London. The child inherited a tendency to nervous bead- 
adie from his mother, and a deformity of shape from his father ; both parents were 
approaching fifty when he was bom. He was a very amiable and charming child, 
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and from the sweetness of his voice was called “the little nightingale.” Pe^ 
haps because he was a Catholic, perhaps because his health was poor, he re- 
ceived no regular education, though he had been at school at Twyford, near 
Winchester, and in London before, in 1700, he settled down eagerly to study at home, 
apparently without guidance, for five years. At seventeen he had so far overtaxed 
his strength, that he was obliged to give up reading altogether. His work must 
all this time have been desultory and partial, but he says that he read through 
“ Homer, and some of the greater Greek poets in the original” Quite early, too, 
he began to wnte verses ; “ I lisped in numbers,” he says, “ for the numbers came.” 
Before he was fifteen, he wrote an epic poem, Akander^ Pnnee of Rhodes^ which 
he afterwards destroyed. All other professions being closed to him by law. Pope 
early thought of literature as a means of gaining a livelihood, although his father's 
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•lender fortune gave liim no present anxietjr. He made influential friends, the 
Blounts of Mapledurham, Sir W. Trumbull, Walsh (who suggested to him a close 
study of versification), Heniy Cromwell (who corresponded with him), the veteran 
poet Wycherley (who submitted his senile effusions to the boy’s correction). The 
relations srith the last-mentioned occupied 1706 and 1707, when Pope was in his 
nineteenth year, and continued less intimately until 1710, when they were closed 
by a quarrel which difierences of age and temper made inevitable. In 1709 Pope 
began to be known as a poet by his Pastorals, and during the next six years his 
lame rose with a regulanty and a speed scarcely to be matched elsewhere in the 
history of literature. In 1711 he pubhshed his earliest important poem, the Essay 
ist Criiieism, and in lyta Lintot printed in his MisuUany the first draft of the 
Rape the Zoek, which made a great sensation. Always anxious to aim at per- 
fection, and undistiBcted by Addison’s indulgent praise, Pope rewrote this poem, 
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the SpitkUmr his Messiah m X7xa, and had published Windsor Forest in 17x3; 
he had engaged in a hand-to-hand fight with Dennis, much the most ftnmidaUe 
cntic of the age^ and had pulverised him ; he had found himself strong enough to 
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flout Addison and his powerful dique, and he had formed an alliance with Swift In 
shorty although the actual amount of his published writings was small, the quality of 
them was so extraordinary that at the age of twenty-six Pope was, without question, 
the most eminent man of letters in England, where letters had enjoyed so brilliant 
a revival. Meanwhile, he had begun to prepare his great metrical translation 
of Homer, a work which had been suggested to him, when he was still a boy, by 
Sir W. Trumbull He had been receiving subscnptions for it for several months, 
when, soon after the death of Queen Arme, he discovered, to his exceeding wrath, 

that Addison had been urging 
Tickell to put forward a rival 
version. As a matter of fact 
Tickell’s Jlrst lltad and 
Pope’s earliest instalment 
appeared simultaneously in 
June 1715. The inferiority 
of the former was so obvious 
that It greatly helped Pope, 
who, as Doctor Johnson said, 
*‘was meditating a criticism 
upon Tickell, when his adver- 
sary sank before him without 
a blow.” Pope was none 
the less excessively incensed, 
and It IS probable (though not 
certain) that it v^as at this time 
that he wrote the celebrated 
attack on Addison as Atticus, 
which was first published — 
and then not openly by Pope 
himself — in 1723. In No- 
vember 1713, to return to 
Homer, Swift was informing 
polite soaety that ‘‘the best 
poet in England was Mr. 
Pope, a Papist,” and was 
making everybody subscnbe. 
From this time forward the anxiety to see the new version was intense, and the publi- 
cation of the first of its six volumes a public event The issue of the whole of Homer 
occupied eleven years (17x5-1726), and Pojie received nearly ^9000, much of which 
he a as able to invest, and so, “thanks to Homer, could live and thrive, indebted to 
no pnnee or peer alive.” This work, although a translation or rather a paraphrase, 
awakened universal admiration, and may be styled the most important single work in 
ieUiS kttres produced in the Age of Anne. Its effect upon taste was prodigious. 
The ^iad was translated entirely by Pope ; but in order to complete the Odyss^ 
he called in the help of two Cambridge poet-scholars, Elijah Fenton and William 
Broome, who between them performed half the task. With the latter of these 
colleagues he unfortunately quarrelled. The scholarship of Pope was far from 
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adequate and was dudlenged even at the dme; yet the most severe critics 
agreed with Bentlqr that^ if we must “not call it Homer,*’ it was yet a “pretty 
poem.** Pope knew very little Greek, “an awkward qualification,” as Mr. Leslie 
Stephen confesses “for a translator of Homer.” In early days in Londoni Pope 
had attempted to live the gay life to which his years, but not his constitution, 
attracted him ; he had called himself ** the gayest valetudinaire, the most thinking 
rake alive." But after 1715 he b^an, although not yet thirty, to settle into 
middle life. He moved from Binfield to Chiswick in 1716, and in 17181 when 
his father died, to the villa at 

Twickenham he made jjllllllllllBllliillliiiHiHIIBIIilH 

famous, where he 

the his 

Here he and 

and 

harmonized five acres of 
garden became 

three little 

opening one an- 

im- 

penetrable wood&" mystic 
temples made shells his 
obelisks arc but 
his remains to wit- 

ness to his ^Vhlle he 

was settling he the 

Chancellor Stanton Harcourt 
in published 

volume his Homer. 

Twickenham he cemented 
his now somewhat 

mysterious friendship with 
Teresa Martha Blount 

Mapledurham; in 1730 he IHIIHIIHHiilillllilHil^lHiilim 

spoke of the latter as “a friend William Walsh (zfifi^zToS) 

—a woman friend, God help AfUrtkePfnifaUhyStrMJ^Kn€lkratB€^fi^ 
me 1 — with whom I have spent 

three or four hours a day these fifteen years.” In 1717 Pope issued his works in one 
quarto volume, and this contained the first appearance of two important poem^ 
Elmsa to Abelard and To the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady. After this, for 
many years, his energies were wholly absorbed by his work with Homer, which he 
gradually grew to feel a burden. He edited Pameirs Works, with a fine epistle of 
his oan, in 1722. When Homer was finished, Pope joined Swift, Arbutbnot, and 
Gay in the publication of two volumes of miscellanies ( 17 * 7“*®) 5 humours of 

this conjoint work set his mind running on satire, which he had lately n^lected^ 
and he b^gan to prepare his elaborate and multiform lampoon, Tho Dumwd^ 
which was appearing in many diverse conditions from 1728 till as late as 
1742. This was a loud and sometimes a coarse burst of mockery directed at 
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all the little acribblere of the hour, and at every one else who had awakened 
Pope’s ill-humour by any sort of attack upon him. For twenty years ne had 
been bottling up his resentment, and now he poured it forth in a glitter of liquid 
poison. The mortality among the Dunces was terrific. Meanwhile^ using the 
Dundad as a flood-gate. Pope was more seriously and artistically employed in 
ftTPwng up verse of a much more exquisite order. In 1731 he had published 

his epistle Of False Taste^ and 
had read to Bolingbroke three 
books of a “ noble work ” on 
philosophy. This was the famous 
Essay on Afan^ which appeared 
in four instalments in 1 733-34* 
From 1731 to 1738 Pope was 
publishing, in a rapid and con- 
tinuous stream, imitations of the 
Epistles and the Satires of Horace, 
adapted to the mundane life of 
the early Geoigian period. Among 
these, and destined to serve as a 
prologue to the double senes, if it 
had ever been completed, was the 
splendid l^pntle io Dr. Arbuthnot^ 
1734, so rich in autobiographical 
detail. The general system upon 
which these poems were to take 
their appointed places in one great 
work fell through, however, but just 
as Pope was abandoning the idea, 
Martha Blomit “ adoring commentator arose 

WorburtOn, who 
vindicated the ways of the poet 
to himself. By the means of this clever, unscrupulous divine. Pope was gradually 
weaned away from the influence of Bolingbroke, which had hitherto been supreme 
with him, and from this time he was, or at least believed himself to be, broadly 
orthodox. Warburton preserved his remaikable si%ay o\er Pope’s mind until the 
death of the poet During the last years of his life. Pope did not wnte much 
that was new, but polished his writings and re-arranged them for publication. 
His mother, to whom he was passionately attached, had died, at a very great 
age, in 1733, but Pope had Martha Blount with him to the last Although 
he was only fifty-five, it became obvious in the early spnng of 1744 that Pope 
was dying of old age; his bodily frame was quite worn out with asthma and 
dropsy. Friends gathered round him, Spence and Bolingbroke in particular. Quite 
clear in mind, it amused the {loet to send out his Ethic Epistles to the last, and, 
as he smilingly said, to ’’dispense my morality as I lie dying,” as he put it on 
another occasion, ”of a hundred good symptoms.” On the 30th of May 1744 
he passed away painlessly and softly. He was buned — being, although the greatest 
poet of his time, yet a Catholic — in his family vault at Twickenham, not in 
Westminster Abbey. No Enghsh writer has attracted more cunosity, nor has 
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interested more perennially successive generations of biographers. His figure is 
made very lively to us by a great variety of anecdotes He was not blind to the 
peculianties of his own physique; he did not di&guisc the fact that he had *<a 
crazy carcase.” He required to be lifted out of bed, and could not stand until he 
was laced into a sort of armour Nevertheless he had great, but intermittent 
vivacity; when he was excited, he justly descnbed himself as “a lively httle creature^ 
with long legs and arms; a spider 
is no ill emblem of him ; he has 
been taken at a distance for a small 
wmdmilL” His physical weaknessi 
no doubt, was in great part respon- 
sible for a love of intrigue and even 
of downright tnckeiy, which has 
made the unravelling of his corre- 
spondence an absolutely impossible 
task. This little brilliant man of 
letters, who had a host of admire 
able qualities, was an arch-dec eiver 
and a miracle of half-hypocntical art- 
fulness. For all this, poor man, his 
memory has been only too cruelly 
punished, and it behoves an honest 
reader to-day to think more of what 
was lovable and enlightened and 
impressive in the genius of Pope 
than of his ridiculous affectations 
and deplorable pettinesses. He 
was a very great man imprisoned m 
a little ncketty body which warped 
and pinched certain members of 
his mind. I^t those who judge him 
harshly read the account of that long uisease, his life, in the EpistU to Dr. AfhUhmL 
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From the “ Essay on Criticism.” 


A little learning is a dang’rous thing ; 

Dnnk deep, or taste not the Pierian spiing ; 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain. 

And dnnking largely sobers us again. 

Fired at first sight with what the muse imparts, 

In fearless youth we tempt the heights of arts. 
While from the bounded level of our mind 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind ; 
But more advanced, bcliold with stiange surpnse 
New distant scenes of endless science rise > 

So pleased at first the tow'nng Alps we try 
Mount o’er the vales, and seem to tread the sky, 
Th’ eternal snows appear already past, 

And the first clouds and mountains seem the last ; 
But, those attained, we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthened way, 

Th’ increasing prospect tires our wand’nng eyth, 
Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise J 
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Beunda’s Toilet, from “The Rape of the Lock.” 

And now, unveiled, the toilet stends displayed. 

Each silver vase in mystic order laid. 

First, robed in white, the nymph intent ^Mlores, 

With head uncovered the cosmetic pow’rs. 

A heav’nly image in the glass appears. 

To that she bends, to that her eyes she rears ; 
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rh* inferior priestess, at her altar’s side, 

Tremblin^r bejf ins the sacred rites of pnde. 
Unnumbered treasures ope at once, and here 
The various ofTrinfi^s of the world appear ; 

From each she nicely culls with curious toil, 

A.nd decks the goddess with the glitt’rmg spoiL 
This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks. 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 

The tortoise here and elephant unite. 

Transformed to combs, the speckled, and the white 
Here files of pins extend their shining rows, 

Pufl^ powders, patches, Bibles, billet-doux. 

Now awful beauty puts on all its arms ; 

The fair each moment rises in her charms. 

Repairs her smiles, awakens every grace. 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face ; 

Sms by degrees a purer blush arise. 

And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. 

The busy sylphs surround their darling care. 

These set the head, and those divide the hair. 
Some fold the sleeve, whilst others plait the gown : 
And Betty’s praised for labours not her own. 


From **Thb Mbssiah.** 

The swam in barren deserts with surprise 
Sees lilies spring, and sudden verdure rise ; 

And starts, amidst the thirsty wilds to hear 
New falls of water murm’nng in his ear. 

On rifted rocks, the dragon’s late abodes. 

The green reed trembles, and the bulrush noda 
Waste sandy valleys, once perplexed with thorn. 

The spiry fir and shapely box adorn : 

To leafless shrubs the flow'ring palms succeed. 

And od’rous myrtle to the noisome weed. 

The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead 
And boys in flow’ry bands the tiger lead ; 

The steer and lion at one crib shall meet. 

And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim’s feet. 

The smiling infant in his hand shall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake. 

Pleased, the green lustre of the scales survey. 

And with their forky tongues shall innocently play 
Rise, crowned with light, imperial Salem, rise I 
Rxalt thy tow’ry head, and lift thy eyes 1 
See, a long race thy spacious courts adorn ; 

See future sons, and daughters yet unborn. 

In crowding ranks on ev’ry side arise. 

Demanding life, impatient for the skies ! 

See barb’rous nations at thy gates attend. 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ; 

See thy bright altars thronged with prostrate kings. 
And heaped with products of Sabaean springs I 
For thee Idume’s spicy forests blow. 

And seeds of gold in Ophir’s mountains glow. 
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See heav^ ita spatUing portals wide display. 

And break upon thee in a flood of day I 
No more the rising sun shall gild the morn. 

Nor ev'ning Cynthia fill her silver horn ; 

But lost, dissolved in thy superior rays. 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 
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O’erflow thy courts ; the Lijfht Himself shall shine 
Revealed^ and God’s eternal day be thine I 
The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay. 

Rocks fell to dust, and mountains melt away ; 

fixed His word. His saving power remains 
Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns t 
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From the Elegy on an Unfortunate Lady.* 

What can atone (oh ever-injured shade I) 

Thy fate unpitied, and thy rights unpaid ? 

No friend’s complaint, no kind domestic tear 
Pleased thy pale ghost, or graced thy mournful bier. 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed. 

By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed. 

By foreign hands thy humble grave adorned. 

By strangers honoured, and by strangers mourned : 
What though no friends in sable weeds appear. 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year. 

And bear about the mockei y of woe 
To midnight dances, and the public show ^ 

What though no weeping loves thy ashes giace. 

Nor polished marble emulate thy face ^ 

What though no sacred earth allow thee room. 

Nor hallowed dirge be muttered o’er thy tomb ? 

Yet shall thy grave with rising flow’rs be diest. 

And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast 
There shall the mom her earliest tears bestow. 

There the first roses of the year shall blow ; 

While angels with their silver wings o’ershade 
The gi ound, now sacred by thy reliques made. 

From “ An Essay on Man.” 

Lo, the poor Indian * whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or heats Him in the wind ; 

His soul, proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way ; 

Yet simple natuie to his hope has giv’n. 

Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler hcav*n ; 

Some safer world in depths of woods embraced. 

Some happier island in the wateiy wasto, 

Where slaves once more their native land behold. 

No fiends toiment, no Christians thiist for gold. 

To be, contents his natural desire. 

He asks no angel’s wing, no seraph’s fire ; 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky. 

His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

From •‘The Dunciah.” 

In flowed at once a gay embroidered lace. 

And tittering pushed the pedants off the place : 

Some would have spoken, but the \oice was drowmed 
By the F'rench horn, or by the opening hound. 

The first came forwards, with as easy mien. 

As if he saw St. James’s and the queen. 

When thus th* attendant orator began, 

“ Receive, great empress I thy accomplished son : 
Thine from the birth, and sacred from the rod, 

A dauntless infant * never scared with God. 

The sire saw, one by one, his virtues wake : 

The mother begged the blessing of a rake. 
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Thou gavest that ripeness, which so soon began. 

And ceased so soon, he ne'er was boy, nor man. 

Through school and college, thy kind cloud o’ercast^ 

Safe and unseen the young JEnesis past : 

Thence bursting glorious, all at once let down. 

Stunned with his ffiddy larum half the town. 

Intrepid then, o^er seas and lands he flew : 

Europe he saw, and Europe saw him too. 

There all thy gifts and graces we display. 

Thou, only diou, directing all our way I 
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To where the Seine, obsequious as she runs. 

Pours at great Bourbon’s feet her silken sons ; 

Or Tiber, now no longer Roman, rolls. 

Vain of Italian arts, Italian souls: 

To happy convents, bosomed deep in vines. 

Where slumber abbots, purple as their wines : 

To isles of fragrance, lily-silvered vales, 

Difliising languor in the panting gales 
To lands of singing, or of dancing slaves, 
Love-whisp'nng wo^s, and lute-resounding waves. 
But chief her shrine where naked Venus keeps, 
And Cupids nde the lion of the deeps.” 
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From the *• Moral, Essays." 

But all our praises why should lords engross ? 
RisOi honest muse 1 and sing the Man of Ross : 
Pleased Vaga echoes through her winding bounds. 
And rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds. 

Who hung with woods yon mountain’s sultry brow ? 
From the dry rock who bade the waters flow ? 

Not to the skies in useless columns tost, 

Or in proud falls magnificently lost. 

But clear and artless, pouring through the plain 
Health to the sick, and solace to the swain. 


Tltie-page from **The Dundad,** lyap 



Whose causeway parts the vale with shady rows? 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose ? 

Who taught that heaVn-directed spire to rise ? 

** The Man of Ross,” each lisping babe replies. 
Behold the market-place with poor o’erspread I 
The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread ; 

He feeds yon alms-house, neat, but void of state. 
Where Age and Want sit smiling at the gate ; 

Him portioned maids, apprenticed orphans blest. 
The young who labour, and the old who rest. 

Is any sick? the Man of Ross relieves, 

Prescnbes, attends, the med’cme makes, and gives. 
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Is there a vananoe ? enter but his door, 

Balked are the courts, and contest is no more. 

Despairing quacks with curses fled the place. 

And vile attorneys, now a useless race. 

B. Thnce happy man I enabled to pursue 
What all so wish, but want the pow’r to do ! 

Oh say, what sums that generous hand supply? 

What mines, to swell that boundless dianty? 

P. Of debts, and taxes, wife and children clear, 

This man possessed — ^five hundred pounds a year. 

Blush, grandeur, blush 1 proud courts, withdraw your blaze 1 
Ye little stars ! hide your diminished rays. 



Stwitoa Haroonrt in ffae Eighteenth Centniy 


/>Mi am Emgravtng afltr Sonikfs Ficturt 

Matthew Prior (1664-1721) was the son of a joiner at Wimbome Minster, 
in Dorsetshire, where he was bom on the 21 st of July 1664. The family moved 
to London, and the future poet was sent to Westminster School. While he was 
there^ under Dr. Busby, the elder Prior died, leaving his wife so poor that she was 
obliged to take Matthew away from school He was put to serve in the bar of the 
Rhenish Wine-house in Cannon Row, of which his uncle was the proprietor, and there 
Lord Dorset one day found the boy with a Horace in his hand. He told his fashion- 
able friends, and it became a recognised amusement to go to the wine-shop to hear 
the vintner’s boy read Latin poetry. With Lord Dorset’s help he went back to West- 
minster School; he made friends with the young Montagues, and was much in the 
company of the elder of these (Charles, afterwards Lord Hahfax). In 1683 Prior 
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•ocepted a sdiobuship at St John’s College, Cambridge, where he stayed many years. 
In 1687 he was engaged with Charles Montagu on the facetious pamphlet of THa 
Bimd and the Panther Tranrverid; this is said to have greatly annoyed Diyden, who 
had always been very civil ” to Prior. About 1 690, having gradually grown dissatisfied 
with his position as the resident fellow of a Cambridge college, Prior, still under the 
tireless patronage of Dorset, began his career as a public servant He was now for 
several years secretary to the Earl of Berkeley, our Ambassador at the Hague. He 
showed great ability as a diplomatist, and in 1698, after useful service at the Treaty of 
Ryswick, he was appointed Secretary to the British Embassy in Paria Honours were 
now showered upon him, and 
in 1699 Prior came back to 
England an Under-Secretary 
of State. After a brief ex- 
penence in Parliament, he 
went back to Pans in 171a 
as Ambassador, but at the 
fall of the Tories he was im- 
peached, and was kept in 
prison from 1715 to 1717. 

While in confinement he 
wrote his Alma. He left 
prison with nothing to live 
on but his coll^ fellowship, 
and his friends set about to 
collect his poems and issue 
them in a sumptuous sub- 
scription foho. This was 
done in 17x9, and Prior re- 
ceived ;^4ooo. Lord Harley 
gave him an equal sum to 
buy the estate of Down Hall, 
in Essex. The rest of the 
poet’s life was spent in ease 
improving this pretty property. 

But his health was declining, 
and he did not enjoy Down 
Hall long. He died ‘*of a 
lingering fever” on the i8th of September 1731 at Wimpole, where he was the guest 
of Lord Harley (the second Earl of Oxford). Pnor was buned in Westminster 
Abbey, in a tomb surmounted by a fine bust by Coysevox. He was “a spare, frail, 
solemn-faced man,” very grave in public employments, but, ** alone with his friends. 
Lord, how merry was he I ” 


y 


Matthew Prior 

Afler ike P^rait iy Sir Godfrey KntUer 


To A Child of Quality. 

Lords, knights, and ’squires, the numerous b a n d , 
That wear the fair Miss Mary’s fetters, 

Were summon’d by her high command. 

To show their passions by their letters. 


VOL. m. 


o 
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My pen among’ tbe rest 1 took. 

Lest those bright eyes that cannot read 
Should dart their kindling fires, and look 
The power they have to be obey’d. 

Nor quality, nor reputation. 

Forbid me yet my flame to tell. 

Dear five-years-old befriends my passion, 
And I may write tiU she can spelL 






C h a rl es Sadnrille^ Bari of Dorset^ the friend and patron of Prior 
jiffar SMa Fariruti By Str Codfr^ JCneller at Bayfordbury 

For, while she makes her silkworm’s beds 
With all the tender things 1 swear ; 

Whilst all the house my passion reads 
In papers round her baby’s hair ; 

She may receive and own my flame. 

For, though the strictest prudes should know it 

She’ll pass for a most virtuous dame. 

And I for an unhappy poet. 

Then too, alas ! when she shall tear 
The Imes some younger rival sends, 

She’ll give me leave to write, I fear. 

And we shall still continue friends. 

For, as our difierent ages move, 

’Tis so ordain’d (would Fate but mend it !) 

That I shall be past making love, 

When she begins to comprehend it 
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A Letter. 

My noble, lovely, little Peggy 
Let this, my First Epistle, beg ye. 

At dawn of mom, and close of even. 

To lift your heart and hands to heaven. 
In double beauty say your prayer : 

Our Father first, then Noire Ph^e: 



Prior appraafJiing Down Hall 


And, dearest Child, along the day. 

In ev’ry thing you do and say. 

Obey and please my lord and lady. 
So God shall love, and angels aid ye. 

If to these precepts you attend. 

No Second Letter need I send. 

And so I rest your constant friend. 





/3t^ iim^^ '* 3 '’ 

/KOe- 2i.>rfB^X!C~-w ><Sr-rP 
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John Gay (1685-1732) was the youngest son of William Gayi of Barnstaple^ 


where he was bom in Sq)- 
tember 1685. The occupa- 
tion of his parents is not 
known, but they were in 
fairly comfortable arcum- 
stances. He was educated at 
the Grammar School of Barn- 
staple, where hi& earliest ver&es, 
about a swallow shot in the 
churchyard, arc said to have 
been wntten. Gay was early 
apprenticed to a silk-mercer in 
Tendon, but was soon tired 
of the shop, ‘‘and easily per- 
suaded his master to discharge 
him.” His verses written at 
Barnstaple after his return 
were hidden in the arm of a 
chair, whence they were not 
dislodgtxl until 1820. He 
went back to London, but 
httle is known of his career 
until, in 1708, he published 
his first work, the imitative 
poem calk'd In 1711 

Gay formed the acquamtanoe 
of Steele and Pope, and thus 

entered literary society. In 1712 he was appointed domestic steward to the Duchess 


(itf^tTIS) 



Eflgniviaf 8m te l&nsImM Bdttioa of Git^i Fables 


of Monmouth, and published 
his first notable work, Hurai 
in 1713; the latter 
succeeded, although, as Swift 
said, Gay could not ** dis- 
tinguish rye from barley, nor 
an oak from a crab-tree.” His 
“highest country skill” was 
fishing for gudgeons. A more 
important production, and one 
which holds a place m the 
history of literature was TkA 
Shepheris fVeekof 1714, a set 
of burlesque pastorals in whidi 
Gay excised his genuine 
rustic talent while indulgiiy 
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Pope^s resentment against Ambrose Philips. This year, however, was fiUal to Gay’s 
}ndq)endence, for the Duchess discharged him from her service, an appointment in 
the household of Lord Clarendon fell through, and the poet was penniless. In 
17x5 Gay produced his entertaining tragic-comic-pastoral” iarce^ called Thi What 
fyt Coil Itf which enjoyed a great success, and his picturesque poem of Trivia in 
1716. In these and succeeding years he seems to have led a parasitical life, visiting 
from house to house, and starving between whiles. In 1720 Gay collected his 
** Poems” in quarto and made ^1000 : with this he speculated on the Stock Exchange 



Mrs. Crondi as ^^Pdly” m Gay’s 
««Tlie Beggaifa Opera” 





Pfom Am wera of "Tbe Benai^ Opon* 


/Vmii an old Prtni 


until he made it a nominal ;^ao,ooo ; the South Sea Bubble burst and Gay was once 
more penniless. He now began to be always with the Duchess of Queensberry,” 
and this amusing and bnlluint lady became Gay’s patron-in-ordinary. His famous 
Fabks appeared in 1727 ; his no less famous Beggar^s Opera in 1728, and the sequel, 
FMyf in 1729; these three books brought money, fame, and scandal to everybody 
concerned with them. After the publication of Bo/iy^ indeed, the “inoffensive John 
Gay became the terror of ministers and one of the obstructions to the peace of 
Europe,” and Duchesses had to retire from Court for patronising him. Gay did 
not survive his successes long, but on the 4th of December 1732 died in the house 
of the Duke of Queensberry in Burlington Gardens. He was ceremoniously buried 
m Westminster Abbey, and after all his solicitudes he was found to have 
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in his possession. **Gay dies unpensioned with a hundred friends,** Pope sang, 
but it is not easy to pity him, for his early indigence was certainly the result 
of sheer indolence. Gay was amiable, merry, greedy, lazy, and a charming com- 






/HU _ 


From a Congxmtnlatoiy Poem from John Gay to Alexander P<qie 
on the completion of the latter's translation of Homer 


ponion. He loved good eating, smart clothes and snug quarters and he hated to 
srork for them; he made himself agreeable to so many wealthy people that he 
had no need to do so. As some one said of him, he wanted a place with a hand- 
some income and no duties and to this ideal he practically, though never nominally, 
managed to attain. 
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The Pedlar. 


Now he goes on, and sings of fiiirs and shows, 

For still new fairs before his eyes arose. 

How pedlar^ stalls with glitt’ring t03rs are laid, 

The various foirings of the country maid. 

Long silken 



Catherine Hyde, Duchess of Qneensberrj 

After the l\frtraet by CkarU\ Jtrvas 


laces hang upon 
the twine. 

And rows of pins and amber 
bracelets shine ; 

How the tight lass, knives, 
combs, and scissors spies, 

And looks on thimbles with 
desiring eyes. 

Of lott’jies next with tuneful 
note he told, 

Where silver spoons are won, 
and rings of gold. 

The lads and lasses trudge the 
streets along, 

And all the fair is crowded in 
his song. 

The mountebank now treads 
the stage, and sells 

Hib pills, his balsams, and his 
ague-spells ; 

Now o’er and o’er the nimble 
tumbler springs, 

And on the rope the vent’rous 
maiden swings ; 

Jack - pudding in his parti- 
coloui’d jacket 

Tosses the g 1 o\e, and .'ikes at 
ev’ry packet. 

Of raiee-shows, he sung, and 
Punch’s feats, 

Of pockets pick’d in crov 18 | 
9xid various cheats. 


Thomas Parnell (1679-1718) belonged to the well-known Cheshire family ot 
that name; and his father was the Thomas Parnell of Dublin, ancestor of the first 
Lord Congleton, whose great-grand-nephew was the Irish leader. The poet was bom 
in Dublin in 1679; his mother was Anna Grice of Tipperary, from whom, doubtless, 
he received his strong Irish characteristics. In 1693 he was admitted to Trinity 
College, Dublin, and remained there until he took his degree of M.A. in 170a He 
was patronised by the great Whig divine, Dr. William King, who admitted Pamdl to 
deacon's orders when he was below canonical age, and found him promotioa At the 
early age of twenty-seven Parnell was appointed Archdeacon of Clogher, and married a 
iady whe^ like his own mother, was of County Tipperary. He had two sons, who died 
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in childhood, and he lost his mother in 1709 and his wife in 1711. In consequence 
of the depression caused by these losses, he is said to have taken to heavy 
drinkings which shortened his life. By this time he had renewed a college 
acquaintance with Swift, and had acquir^ the fncndship of Addison, Bolingbxoke^ 
Pop^ and Steele. His earliest appearances in print were made in the form of a 
few essays contributed to the Spectator and to the Guardian. Parnell was now 
beginning to circulate among his friends copies of verses which were greatly com* 
mended. Swift told Stella in 
1712 that Parnell outdid “all 
our poets here by a bar’s 
length,” and he endeavoured 
to make Parnell known to the 
Ministry. In 1 7 1 3 Archbishop 
King made the poet a Preben- 
dary of St Patrick’s, and 
Parnell joined the Scnblerus 
Club. He wrote an essay on 
Homer as an introduction to 
Pope’s Iliad. In 1716 King 
presented Parnell with the 
vicarage of Finglas, and the 
poet, who was nch, and already 
in failing health and spirits, 
resigned his archdeaconry. In 
1717 he published Hornet^ s 
Battle of the Frogs and Mice^ 
in which the line which Pope 
was to take in his Dundad w«is 
dimly foreshadowed. Parnell 
died, on the journey from 
I^ndon to Dublin, at Chester, 
and was buned there on the 
24th of October 1718. ]’o|)e 

immediately set about ( ollect- 
ing the scattered poems of his 
friend, including the most important of them all. The Hermit^ hut he did not 
publish them till the close of 1721, when the volume appeared i»ith a beautiful 
dedication of the verses of the “once-loved” Parnell to Lord Oxford. He had been 
much beloved in spite of a splenetic and irregular temper, which gave anxiety and 
some annoyance to his friends. Parnell was always either exaggeratedly elated or in 
the depths of misery. His hatred of Ireland was equalled only by that of Swift. 
His works were first collected in 1758, witli a posthumous certificate of genumeness 
from the last-named friend. 

How deep yon azure dyes the sky. 

Where orbs of gold unnumbered he ; 

While through their ranks, in silver pridq 

The nether crescent seems to glide. 



Thomas ParndL D.D. 
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The slumbenng breeie forgets to breathe. 

The lake is smooth and clear beneath, 

Where once again the spangled show 
Descends to meet our eyes below. 

The grounds, which on the right aspire^ 

In dimness from the view retire : 

The left presents a place of graves, 

Whose wall the silent water laves. 

That steeple guides thy doubtful right 
Among the livid gleams of night 
Tliere pass, with melancholy state. 

By all the solemn heaps of fate, 

And think, as softly sad you tread 
Above the venerable dead, 

*'Time was, like thee, they life possessed. 

And time shall be that thou shalt rest” 

Thomas Tickell (1686-1740) was the son of the Rev. John Tickell, Vicar 
of Bndekirk, in Cumberland, where he was bom in 1686. He was educated at 

Queen’s College, Oxford, 
where he mainly resided 
from 1701 to 1726. He in 
troduced him&elf to Addison, 
by wnting a copy of lauda- 
tory verses on the opera of 
Eo%amond, When Addison 
went to Dublin in 17x4, he 
seems to have taken Tickell 
with him as a pnvate secre- 
tary. Tickell’s translation of 
the first book of the Iltiid^ 
in June 1715, was a leading 
incident in Pope’s famous 
quarrel with Addison. The 
latter made Tickell Under- 
secretary of State in 1717, 
and at his death in 1719 
designed his admirer and 
protege as his literary exe- 
cutor. Tickell’s famous and 
very fine elegy on Addison 
was not pnnted until 1721, 
when It opened the stately 
edition of Addison’s Works 
which he edited. After 1723 
Tickell spent much of hif 
time in Ireland, keeping up his friendship with Swift In 1726 he married, and so 
severed his connection with Oxford. He died at Bath on the 23rd of April X74a 
Gray called Tickell *'a poor, short-winded imitator of Addison,” but once, in his 
elegy, he &r surpassed his master. 



Thomas Tickdl 
From an original Portrait 
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Pope emeiged from Homer in 1725, ready to take his place again in 
militant literature. But the world was not the same to him. Of his elders 
and compeers half passed away while he was finishing the //«»/— Garth, 
Parnell, Addison, Lady Winchelsea, and Prior. Congreve and Gay grew 
languid and fatigued. The great quarrels of Pope’s life began, and the acrid 
edge was set on his temper. But Atterbury had long ago assured him that 
satire was his true forte, and Swift encouraged him to turn from melancholy 
reflection on the great friends he had lost, to bitter jesting with the little 
enemies that remained to him. In 1728-29 the Dunetad lashed the bad 
writers of the age in couplets that rang with the crack of a whip. During 
the remainder of his life. Pope was actively engaged in the composition and 
rapid publication of ethical and satirical poems, most of which appeared in 
successive folio pamphlets between 1731 and 1738. It has been conjectured 
that all these pieces were fragments of a great philosophical poem which he 
intended one day to complete, with the addition of that New Dunetad (1742) 
which was the latest of Pope's important writings. Among these scattered 
pieces the most famous lu-e the four parts of the on Man, the Epistle to 
Dr, Arbuthnot, and the successive Imitations ofHorau, 

In these poems of the maturity of Pope there is no longer any distinct 
trace of French influence. They mark the full coming of age of the English 
classical school. The lesson first taught by the Royalists who came back 
from the Continent in 1660 was now completely learned ; criticism had 
finished its destructive work long before, and on the basis so swept clear of 
all the ruins of the Renaissance a new kind of edifice was erected. In the 
Fables of Dryden, in the tnigedies of Otway and Congreve (the Mourning 
Bride), something was left of the sonorous irregularity of the earliefir seven- 
teenth century, a murmur, at least, of the retreating wave. But in such a 
satire as of the Use of Rtches not the faintest echo of the old romantic style 
remains. It is not fair, in such a conjunction, to take passages in which the 
colloquial wit of Pope is prominent ; but here are verses which are entirely 
serious, and intended to be thoroughly poetical : 

Consult the genius of the place in all ; 

That tells the waters or to nse or fall, 

Or helps the ambitious hill the heavens to scales 
Or scoops in circling theatres the vale ; 

Calls in the countiy, catches opening glades. 

Joins willing woods, and varies shades fiom shades ; 

Now breaks, or now directs, the intending lines ; 

Paints as you plant, and, as you woik, designs. 

Is this poetry or not ? That is the question which has troubled the 
critics for a hundred years, and seems as little to be capable of solution as 
the crux of predestination and fi eewill. That it is not poetry of the same class 
as a chorus out of Promatkeus Unbound or a tirade out of the Duchess of 
Malfy is obvious ; but this is no answer to the query. Certain facts need 
to be observed. One is, that to several successive generations of highly 
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intelligent men this did appear to be poetry, and of a very high order. 
Another is, that since the revolution compassed by Wordsworth we have 
been living under a prejudice in favour of the romantic manner which may 
or may not be destined to last much longpr. If another revolution in taste 
should overwhelm us, Adonais and Tintem Abbey may easily grow to seem 
grotesquely unreadable. It is wise, therefore, not to moot a question which 
cannot be solved, as Matthew Arnold tried to solve it, by calling “ Dryden 
and Pope not classics of our poetry, but classics of our prose." Pope was 
not a classic of prose ; he wrote almost exclusively in a highly finished 
artistic verse, which may evade the romantic formulas, but is either poetry 
or nothing. The best plan is to admit that it is poetry, and to define it. 

In their conception of that class of poetry, then, of which the later works 
of Pope supply the most brilliant example, the English classicists returned 
to what the French had taught them to believe to he a Latin manner. They 
found in the admirable poets of antiquity, and particularly in Horace, a 
determination to deal with the average and universal interests and observa- 
tions of mankind, rather than with the exceptional, the startling, and the 
violent. They desired to express these common thoughts and emotions 
with exquisite exactitude, to make of their form and substance alike an 
amalgam of intense solidity, capable of a high polish. If we had asked Pope 
what quality he conceived that he had achieved in the Essiyf on Man, he 
would have answered, Horatii curiosa felicitas," the consummate skill in 
fixing normal ideas in such a way as to turn common clay into perdurable 
bronze. By the side of such a design as this it would have seemed to him 
a poor thing to dig out rough ore of passion, like Donne, or to spin gossamer 
threads of ratnbow-colouied fancy, like Shelley. We may not agiee with 
him, because we still live in a romantic age. It is hardly likely, moreover, 
that, whatever change comes over English taste, we shall ever return exactly 
to the Boileauesque-Horatian polishing of commonplaces in couplets. But to 
admire Ibsen and Tolstoi, and to accept them as imaginative cre.itors, is to 
come back a long way towards the position held by Pope and Swift, towards 
the supposition that the poet is not a child d.izzled by lovely illusions and 
the mirage of the world, but a grown-up person to whom the limits of ex- 
perience are patent, who desires above all things to see mankind steadily 
and perspicuously. In its palmy days at least, that is to say during the 
lifetime of Pope, “classical” English poetry was, within its narrow range, 
an art exquisitely performed by at least one artist of the very first class. That 
this height was not long sustained, and that decline was rapid, will be our 
observation in a later chapter. 

More durable has been the impress on our prose of the great critical 
contemporaries of Pope. One of the landmarks in the history of literature 
is the date, April 12, 1709, when Mr. Isaac Bickerstaff began to circulate 
his immortal lucubrations in the first gratis number of the Tatler. Here, 
at last, the easy prose of everyday life had found a medium in which, 
without a touch of pedantry, it could pass lightly and freely across the 
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Non fwmm exful^e^ fed ex fumo dare lucem 
G^t'ati utjpeciofa debincrmracula promat, Hor. 


To be Continued every Day. 


Vuarfi^t hUreb i. 1711. 


I Hire atOnwd, Reader ftldoin perafie 
a Book with Pletfiire *till he knowi whether 
the Writer of it be o bliek or o lur Men, of 
a mild or choleriek DiQmfition, Mamed or a 


nw,- with other Particnlart of the like 
\ nai oondnee rerj modi to the right Ua« 
derihuadiiw of an Author. To gratify thii Curio- 
liky, which li lb nateral to a RMer,-l dd^ tine 
Pm, and my neic, aa Pkcfaiocy DUfaonrftifomy 
followiig Wrah^ and fliall give Ibme Aocoont 
in them of the Ihretal Peribnf that are engi^ged in 
this Work. As the chief Tronble of Compiling, 
Dmihng and Corredhiig will fkll to my Share, 1 
mull do iny felf the Joftioe to cipen the Wock 
with my own Hillory. * 

I was bom to a fmall Hereditary Ellate, which 
1 find, by the Writiagsof the Faimly, was bounded 
the lame Hedges and Ditches in IVtUuam the 
Conqnerqp's Time that It is at preCeot, and has 
ben delireicd down ftom Faihw to whole 
and entire, without the Lofs or Aoqmlition of a 
liugle Field or Meadow, dnnng the Space of fis 
hundred Yean lliere goes aStory in iheFamily, 
that when my Mother was gone with Child of me 
about three Months, die dreamt that Ihe was brought 
to Bed of a Judge: Whether this might proceed 
ftom a Law-Suit which waa then depending in 
the Family, or my Father’s beuw a juftice of 
the Pcaee^ I cannot dcKrmine, tor 1 am not lb 
▼am as to think itprefagedany Dignity that i fliould 
arrive at In my future Idfe, though thar was the 
Inierprciaiion wMch the Naghbonrhood put up- 
OTlt. The Gravity of my Bemriour at my very firft 
Appearance in the world, and the Time mu 1 
fteked, feemed to ftvonr my Mother’s Dreamr 
For, as file has often told me, I thsew away my 
Rattle beilbrc I was two Months old, and woold 
fiot make nib of my C^ *tili th^ had taken 
ewiy Che Bells from it. 

At Ibr the reft of my Infimey, there being no- 
uiitrcmerkablc, 1 mallpaft n over in Sitanoe. 


1 fiiB, chat, dtfhM my Nonage^ f had chcRepota- 
Jipn of a very fiiita YooiIl hot was always a 
ravouriie of my School-Mallar, who n(bd to fay. 
Char mep Pmormrt fibdamd ommU Wor awlf, 1 
M not bacn loiv at the Unhreificy, beftwo 1 dl- 


llingaiihedniylelfbyamoff pioftnmd Silence: For 
during Che Space of odj^ Yews, exemihg in 
the paUick Eierdics of the Collc^ 1 Icaroe ut- 
tered the Quantity of an hundred Words, and in- 
deed do not rememner that I ever i^e three Sen- 
tences together m my whole Life. Whilft I waa 
in this Learned Booy 1 applied iny Celf with lb 
much Diligence to my Shuiiet, that there are very 
lew celebrated Books, either in the Learned or the 
Modern Tongnes, which l,ain not ac q uainted 
with. 

Upon the Death of my Father 1 was relblved 
to travel Into Foreign Countries, and ihercfbro 
left the Univerfity, with the Charaftcr of an odd 
nnacconnb^le Fellow, that had a great deal of 
Learning, if 1 would but fliow lU An infiuiable 
Thirll after Knowledge carried me into all the 
Countries of J&mm, where there was any thiug 
new or llraiwe to be (ken: nay, to fuch a Degree 
was my Cunofity railed, chat having read cheCon- 
troverfies of Ibme great Men concerning the An- 
tiquities of Egypt^ I* nude a Voyage to Grand 
Cwra, on pnrpofe to take the MeaTore of a Pym- 
mid , and as loon as 1 hid fet my lelf nghc mthat 
IHuticnlar, remcned to my Native Gmuicry with 
gtett Satisfii£lioa« 

1 have palled my latter Yeart in cMsCicy, where 
I am ficqnemlyleoa in mod poblick Places, th^ 
there are not above half a dozen of my feleft 
Friends that know me, of whom my next Paper 
ihall give a more p^euUr Account. There la 
no Place -of Pobli c k 4 e lbrt, wherein I donoc ofc» 
make my Appearance; fomeiimes 1 am feenthruft- 
ing my Head into ■ Round of Politicians at/f^f/rs, 
wZ lifining with great Anennon to the Narratives that 
are made in thorn little Circular Audiences, ^me- 
tinacs 1 Imoak a Pipe at C^iATs, and whilft I ieem 
attentive to nothing but the oier-hcar 

the Convcrfialon of every Tame In the Room. I 
ap pear on Smmday Nights at Sc. yamess Coffbe- 
HMlk, and Ibmctimes join the little Committee 
of PMiiicks in the Inner-Room, as one who comes 
there CO hear and improve. My Fm h hkwife 
very well known at the Cewam^ tte Carae-7i^ 
ami in the Theaters both of 
HorMmkH. I have been lekeo Ibr a Merchaat 


Tho firat pngo of No. z of the ^'Spectetor** 
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minds of men. The place which those newspapers hold in our memory is 
quite out of proportion with the duration of their issue. We hardly realise 
that the TatUr lasted only till January 171X, and that the Spectator itself, 
though started two months later, expired before the dose of 1712. Three 
years and eight months sufficed to create the English essay, and lift it to 
an impregnable position as one of the principal forms of which literature 

should henceforth 

■ consist. In this great 

enterprise, the im- 
portance of which 
in the history of lite- 
rature can hardly be 
exaggerated, popular 
opinion long gave 
the mam, almost 
the exclusive credit 
to Joseph Addison. 
But the invention of 
the periodical essay 
we now know to 
have been Richard 
Steele's, and of the 
271 Toilers otCi'j ^2 are 
certainly Addison's. 

In the Spectator 
theirrespectiveshares 
were more exactly 
balanced,andthe pol- 
ished pen of Addison 
took precedence. We 
gather that, of these 
immortal friends, 
Steele was the more 
fertile in invention, 
Jacob Tonioa Addison the more 

Afltrtkr Portrait tj Sir Goiflrtf KHtlUr^ Bay ftrCSury brilliant and Capti- 

vating in execution. 

It was cruel in Swift, and only partly true, to say that polibcs had 
turned Steele from ‘‘an excellent droll" into "a very awkward pam- 
phleteer"; yet Steele could be awkward. "The elegance, purity, and 
correctness" which delighted all readers of the essays were contributed 
by Addison, and were appreciated in his own age to a degree which appears 
to us slightly exaggerated, for we have learned to love no less the humour 
and pathos of Steele. Without the generous impulse of Steele the unfailing 
urbanity of Addison might have struck a note of frigidity. Contemporaries, 
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who eagerly wdoomed their daily sheet, in which Mr. Spectator retailed 
the reflections and actions of his club, did not pause to think how much 
of its unique charm depended on the fortunate interaction of two minds, 
each lucid, pure, and brilliant, yet each, in many essential qualities, 
widely distinguished from the other. "To enliven morality with wit^ 
and to temper wit with morality," was indeed a charming design when 
practised by two moralists, each of whom was witty in a different direction 
from the other. 

The presentation of the first number of the Tatler to the town marked 
nothing less than the creation of modern journalism. Here, as in so 
much else, France had been ahead of us, for since 1672 the Mercure and 
its successors had satisfied the curiosity of Parisians as to things in general. 
Quicquid agunt homines, said the motto, and it was Steele who made the 
discovery for Englishmen that the ditily diversion of the newspaper was 
one which might be made so fascinating and so necessary that the race 
might presently be unable to dispense with it. The earliest English news* 
paper is usually said to be that leaf issued in 1622, under the pseudonym 
of TIu Weekly Neios, by Nathaniel Butter; but the sheets of this kind, 
genetically known as Mercuries, had little of the aspect of a modern 
journal. The Intelltgencer (1663) of Roger L'Estrange had more of the 
true newspaper character, and began the epoch of the gazettes, " pamphlets 
of news,” as they were called. The Daily Courant (1702) was the earliest 
daily journal. In all these precursors of the Tatler there had been 
scaicely a touch of liteiatuic. In his opening number Steele offered an 
unprecedented oho, combining social gossip, poetiy, learning, the news 
of the day, and miscellaneous entertainment ; and he appealed at once to 
a whole world of new readers. 

The result was something of so startling and delightful a novelty that 
the town was revolutionised. At first the anonymity was well preserved; 
but in the sixth Tatler Addison recognised a remark he had made to Steele, 
and m the eighteenth he was dragged into the concern. As the periodical 
continued, and the taste of the public became gauged, the portion given to 
news was reduced, and the essay took a more and more prominent place. 
It was generally conjectured that this was due to Addison’s influence, 
whose part in the whole transaction was the academic one of pruning and 
training the rough shoots that sprang from Steele’s vigorous wilding. If 
Steele contmued, however, to ^ predominant on the Tatler, Addison 
so completely imprinted his own image upon the later journal that to 
this day Mr. Spectator is an equivalent of Addison’s name. The famous 
circle of typical figures, the Club, was broadly sketched by Steele, but it 
was Addison who worked the figures up to that minute perfection which 
we now admire in Will Honeycomb and Sir Roger de Coverley. So com* 
plete was the co-operation, however, that it would be rash to decide too 
sharply what in the conception of the immortal essays belongs to one 
friend and what to the other 
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In examining the light literature of a hundred years earlier, we were 
confronted by the imitation of Theophrastus, and now, in the SpeckOor^ 
we meet with it again. The best of the modern Theophrastians was La 
Bruy^e, and it were idle to deny that the characters of Addison were 

originally modelled on 



French lines. It would 
be a serious error in- 
deed to think of Addi- 
son as a mere imitator 
of the Caractires, as 
Marivaux was later of 
the Spectator f but Eng- 
lish criticism has hardly 
been content to admit 
the closeness of the 
earlier resemblance. 
Addison and Steele did 
not consider it their 
duty to satirise particu- 
lar persons, and they 
possessed a gift in the 
dramatic creation, as 
distinguished from the 
observation, of types 
such as La Bruyere 
did not possess, or, at 
all events, did not exei- 
cise; but the invention 
of combining a moral 
essay with a portrait 
in a general, desultory 
piece of occasional lit- 
erature was not theirs, 
but La Bruyere’s. His 
field, however, was 
limited to the streets 
of cities, and he did 
nothing to expand the 


Till»fage of the CoUeeted EdttioB of the "Spectator" general interests of 


his contemporaries ; 


he was a delightful satirist and most malicious urban gossip. But Addison 
and Steele had their eye on England as well as on London; their aim, 
though a genial, was an ethical and elevated one ; they developed, studied, 
gently ridiculed the country gentleman. In their shrewdly civil way they 
started a new kind of national sentiment, polite, easy, modern, in which 
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woman took her civilising place; they ruled the fashions in letters, in 
manners, even in costume. They were the first to exercise the generous 
emancipating influence of the free press, and an epoch in the history of 
journalism was marked when, the preface to Dr. Fleetwood's Strmons 
being suppressed by order 
of the House of Commons, 
fourteen thousand copies of 
it were next morning cir- 
culated in the columns of 
the Spectator, 

In several ways, how- 
ever, these marvellous jour- 
nals were proved to be 
ahead of their age. When 
the Spectator ceased, at the 
close of 1712, tliuie was a 
long obscuration of the light 
of the literary newspaper. 

Political heat disturbed tlie 
Guardian, and later ven- 
tures enjoyed even smaller 
success. To the regret of 
.ill true lovers of literature, 

Addison and Steele were 
presently at daggers drawn 
in opposed and quite in- 
glorious news-sheets. But 
the experiment had been 
made, and the two fitraous 
journ.ils may live all the 
more brilliantly in our 
memory because their actual existence was not too lengthy to permit them to 
come to life again in the more dm able form of books. 




JOKph Adduon 

AjUf the Portrait h Sir Goifr^ KmUarat Barfordburv 


Joseph Addison (1672-1719) was the son of I.Ancelot Addison, nilerwards 
Dean of Lichfield, a theological and narrative iMiter of merit Joseph was Ixim 
on the 1st of May 1672, at the rectory of aMilston, in Wiltshire He showed 
himself early to be the most gifted of a singulaily arc omidished family. He was 
sent to school at Amesbury, at Salisbury, at laichfield, and finally at the Charter- 
house, whence, in 1687, he proceeded to Queen’s College, Oxford. Two years later, 
a copy of I.Atin verses, in praise of William III., attracted the attention of the 
authonties, but Addison was shy and studious at Oxford. In 1693 he made his 
entrance into the public world of letters by means of a poem addressed to 
Dryden, who was greatly pleased and returned the compliment; in 1694 Addison 
prc^uced his Atcount of the Creafest English Poets. All this time he was at 
Oxford, being elected in 1697 a Fellow of Magdalen; and in 1699 he published 
Vl'l- IIL P 
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it wiA dignity, must have caused him great annoyance, and he was but poorly 
served by the "little senate” of second-class wnteis which he collected around 
him at Button’s, although the faithful friendship, amounting almost to adoration, 
which was displayed Tickell cannot but have gratified Addison. But the 
latter began to age early, and already, no doubt, was apt to sit " attentive to his 
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Facrimite of the 


of the **Spectator,” eigned bj Adduoa and Stede 


ow n applause,” and to offer those features of human weakness which the cruel 
penetration of Pope has preserved for posterity in the venomous portrait of Atticus. 
The energies of Addison were now distributed between politics, in which he repr^ 
sented the most moderate of the Whigs, and the composition of an apologetic 
work on the history of Christianity, which he left unfinished. At the death rf 
Anne, Addison returned with the Whigs to office, and was Chief Secretary in 
Ireland for some months of 17x4-15. ^Vhen he resigned this post he began to 
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edit a newspaper in the interests of the Government, namely, the 
(X715-X6). This journal ceased when its work was done, and Addison was made 
a Commissioner for Trade. In the summer of 1716 he married the widowed 
Countess of Warwick, to whom he had been long attached, but there is more 
than a fear that Addison found ‘‘wedded discord with a noble wife.” In 17x7, 
when Sunderland became Prime Minister, he appointed Addison a Secretary 
of State, but the essayist was not conspicuously successful as a poliucian. In 
particular, during the ten years during which he sat for Malmesbury in the House 
of Commons he spoke but once, and then broke down in speaking : “ he had too 
beautiful an imagination,” one of his contemporanes said, “to make a man of 
business.” In March 1718 Addison resigned his office, his health banning to 
give him serious anxiety. It is painful to record that the last year of Addison’s 
life was embittered by an acrimonious controversy with his old and close friend, 
Steele. Worn out with asthma and dropsy, Addison was now sinking, and on the 

/tAint.A/ JX*. 

Anfeognph InscripUon of Addison’s to Jonatiian Swift 

17th of June 1719 he died at Holland House, having lately entered his forty<eighth 
year. He called his stepson, the Earl of Warwick, to his bedside, and bid him “ see 
in what peace a Christian can die.” Addison lay in state in Jerusalem Chamber, 
and then was buried “by midnight lamiis” in Westminster Abbey, as Tickell has 
described in his beautiful and touching elegy. Addison's only child, an unmarried 
daughter, survived until 1797. 


Will Wimble. 

Will Wimble is younger brother to a baronet, and descended of the ancient family 
of the Wimbles. He is now between forty and fifty ; but being bred to no business 
and bom to no estate, he generally lives with his elder brother as superintendent 
of his game. He hunts a pack of dogs better than any man in the county, and is 
very famous for finding out a hare. He is extremely well versed in all the little handi- 
crafts of an idle man. He makes a May-fly to a miracle ; and furnishes the who1«^ 
country with angle-rods. As he is a good-natured offidous fellow, and very much 
esteemed on account of his family, he is a very wdcome guest at eveiy house, and keep» 
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vp a good cxnrespondenGe among all the gentlemen about him. He cameb a tulip- 
in his pocket from one to another, or exchanges a puppy between a couple of 
friends that live perhaps in the opposite sides of the county. Will is a particular 
&vourite of all the young heirs, whom he frequently obliges with a net that he has 
® setting-dog that he has made himself. He now and then presents a pair 
of garters of his own knitting 
to their mothers or 

a of 

among by 
as often as he meets them 
*‘how they These 

manufactures 
and obliging little 
make Will the darling 
coimtry. 

distance from Sir 
Roger's house, among the 
abbey, there 

up so very 
one passes under 
the crows 

upon the tops them seem to 
another 

am very 

this con- 

prayer 

to Being who supplies the 
wants whole creation, 

in the Ian- 

guage of the Psalms, 

the young ravens HlHHiHHHHHilHH^^IHiHHiHHiH 


upon him. 1 like this retire- 
ment the better, because of 
an ill report it lies under of 
being haunted ; for which 


Charlsa Montagu, Earl of Halifiur, tiie Friend and 
Patron of Addison 

Ajitr the Pot trait by bur Godjrey KnetUr at Bay/ordbufy 


reason (as 1 have been told in 


the fiunily) no living creature ever walks in it besides the chaplain. My good friend 
the butler desired me with a very giavc face not to venture myself in it sifter sunset, 
for that one of the footmen had been almost frighted out of his wits by a spirit that 
appeared to him m the shape of a black horse without an head . to which he added, 
that about a month ago one of the maids coming home late that way with a psul of 
milk upon her head, heard such a rustling among the bushes that she let it fall. 

I was taking a walk in this place Isut night between the hours of nine and ten, and 
could not but fancy it one of the most proper scenes in the world for a ghost to appear 
in. The ruins of the abbey are scattei^ up and down on every side, and half covered 
with ivy and elder-bushes, the harbours of several solitary bir^ which seldom make 
their appearance till the dusk of the evening. The place was formerly a churchsrard, 
and has still several marks m it of graves and burying-places. There is such an echo 
among the old ruins and vaults, that if you stamp Imt a little louder than ordini^, 
you hear the sound repeated. At the same time the walk of elms, with the croaking 
of the ravens which from time to time are heard from the tops of them, looks exceeding 
r«lemn and venerable. These objects natumlly raise senousness and attention; and 
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when night heightens the awiulness of the place, and pours out her supernumerary 
horrors upon everything in it, 1 do not at all wonder that weak minds fill it with 
wpc c tn s and apparitions. 

The Head-Dress. 

The ladies have been for some time in a kind of moulting season with regard to that 
part of their dress, having cast great quantities of nband, lace, and cambnc, and in 
some measure reduced that part of the human figure to the beautiful globular form 
whidi IS natural to it We ^ve for a great while expected what kind of ornament 
would be substituted in the place of those antiquated commodes. But our female pro- 
jectors were all the last summer so taken up with the improvement of their petticoats, 
that they had not time to attend to anything else , but having at length sufficiently 
adorned their lower parts, they now begin to turn their thoughts upon the other extremity, 
as wdl remembering the old kitchen provetb, ** that if you light the fire at both ends, 
the middle will shift for itself.” 

I am engaged in this speculation by a sight which 1 lately met with at the opera. 
As I was standing in the hinder part of a box, I took notice of a little cluster of women 
sitting together in the prettiest-coloured hoods that I ever saw. One of them was blue, 
another yellow, and another philomot ; the fourth was of a pink colour, and the fifth 
of a pale green. 1 looked with as much pleasure upon this little party-colouied assembly 
as upon a bed of tulips, and did not know at first whether it might not be an embassy 
of Induin queens ; but upon my going about into the pit, and taking them in front, I 
was immediately undeceived, and saw so much beauty in every face that I found them 
all to be English. Such eyes and lips, checks and foreheads, could be the growth of 
no other country. The complexion of their fiices hindered me from observing any 
ftulher the colour of their hoods, though I could easily pctccive, by that unspeakable 
satisfaction which appeared in their looks, that their own thoughts were wholly taken 
up cm those pretty ornaments they wore upon their heads. 

Sir Richard Steele (1672-1729), although always reported as being younger 
than his most distinguished friend, was, it has lately bec*n discovered, bom in March 

1672, whereas Addison was 
not bom until May. Steele 
was born in Dublin, where 
his father practised as an 
attorney , the latter died 
when his son was five years 
old, and Steele has given 
an enchanting picture of the 
emotions which his father’s 
death awakened. In 1685 
the boy was sent to the 
Charterhouse, and passed in 
1690 to Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, and in 1691 to Merton 
College. It is supposed 
that he left the University 
and became a trooper in 
the Duke of Ormond’s Life 
Guards in 1694 ; in his 
milit^ capacity he was present at Queen Mary’s funeral, of which his earliest 
publication. The Procession^ of 1695, “ a versified memorial. Of Steele’s movements 
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in the next six yean we know very little, but during part of the time^ at leasts 
he served as a captain of Fusiliers. In 1701 Steele published his first important 
work, the Cknsttan Jfero^ which was considered puritanical by his companionsi 
and landed him in a duel, in which he ran his cntic through the body. He now 
began to write for the stage, and his first comedy. The Funeral^ dates from the close 
erf 1701. His idea was to introduce morality to the stage, and make “virtue and 
vice appear just as they ought to do,” and not as they are travestied in the art of 
W^herley and Congreve. In the Lying Laver (1703) Steele was still more didactic, and 
it is not to be wondered at that 
his comedy was “damned for 
its piety.” He tried a third 
time, with the Tender Husband 
(1705), a better play, but as 
complete a failure. He was 
by this time married to a lady, 
vaguely spoken of as “of vast 
possessions,”whodiedin 1706. 

In May 1707 Steele rec'eived 
from Harley the important 
post of Gazetteer. Imme- 
diately after the death of his 
first wife, and perhaps at her 
funeral, Steele is believed to 
have made the acquaintance of 
Miss Mary Scurlock, a Welsh 
lady with “expectations.” It 
was to her, before and after 
their marriage, that Steele 
addressed the Araordinary 
correspondence which, pnntcd 
first m 1787, has done more 
than anything else to make us 
acquainted with his character. 

The marriage between Duk Sir Rkhard Steele 

Steele and his “dear lovely After tkt Portrait Ij Sir GidJ^ Kntlltr at Bayfordhury 

Prue” took place in September 

1707. His life with this handsome and fairly amiable lady was a eheciuered one. 
As Mr. Austin Dobson says, Steele was loyal, affectionate, and warm-hearted, but 
“hopelessly sanguine, restless, and impulsive.” He took wine too freely; he 
squandered money far beyond his means, and these faults greatly strained 
Mrs. Steele’s patience ; but though they fought, they never parted, and to the last 
she was his “absolute governess,” and “adored capncious beauty.” The great wits 
of the age of Anne were now coming closer and closer; in 1708 Swifi speaks of the 
“triumvirate of Addison, Steele and me,” and when they met, Congreve and Pope 
were often of the party. Early in 1709 Steele borrowed the name of “Isaac 
Bickeistaff” from Swift to use as a pseudonym in the Taiier^ which he began to 
publish on the 12th of Apnl; this was a Letter of IntelUgynee destined to “gratify 
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the curiosity of persons of all oonditionSi and each sex." At first Steele wrote it all 
himself, but soon he called in Addison to help. It ceased in January 1711, and was 
succeeded within two months by the another folio sheet, consisting 

only of a single essay, whereas the Tai&r had given a variety of news. The 
Spedator^ too, came out on every week-day. The plan of this famous literary 
journal was, as we have it upon die evidence of Tickell, projected by Steele and 
Addison in concert, but it was the latter who represented the centnd figure of the 
Spectator Club^ the celebrated Sir Roger de Omrl^. When the paper ceased, 
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It was found that Addison had contributed a somewhat larger number of essays 
than Steele, very few being from the pen of Eustace Budgell, Pope, and one or two 
others. The sale was enormous for those days, — it is estimated at 10,000 copies 
In December 1712 this “noble entertainment for persons of a refined taste," as 
Berkelqr called it, came abruptly to an end. Early in the career of the Speeiaior 
Swift had quarrelled with Addison, but he remained some time longer on terms of 
amity with Steele. The latter was now deep in debt, but the death of his mothe^ 
in-law, in 1713, brought him considerable accession of wealth. He was foolish 
enough to take a costly house in Bloomsbury Square, and to launch out into 
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erery form of extnnaguice. In Hfuch he started a new dafly paper, the ChMfikmt 
in which Addison oripnally took no part, but was soon dmwn in. Stede 
and Swift were presently involved in acute hostility, and for pcditical reasons the 
farmer resigned his offices; he left the Guardian almost entirely to and 

Budgell, and entered the House of Commons as M.P. for Stockbridge. His purdy 
!itemiy work now took mainly the character of pamphlets, and for what he wrote 
about the fall of Dunkirk he was, in March 1714, expdled from the House. Rr— 
who bad given up ^£400 a year to enter Parliament, was now in a <igplo»ahi| e 





^ 

^ 
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plight He continued the active publication of newspapers and pa mp hletit and 
the death of Queen Aime restored him to success. He went on writing dull 
political tracts, and Swift in crud justice said that Steele had "obliged his party 
with a very awkward pamphleteer in the room of an excellent drolL” In 1715 he 
was knighted, and beotme Supervisor (or Manager) of Drury Lane Theatre^ at a 
■elary of a year. Early in the same year he was elected M.P. for Borouj^ 
bridge. In the following years we find him frequently visitirig Scotland, upon 
public business; and in 1717 Lady Steele was prinapally living in Wales^ to look 
after an estate they had at Carmarthen; to this circumstance we owe a large 
number of her husband’s ddightful letters to her. She died late in I7t8, and 
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after that event Stede had little luck. In 1719 ne quandled with Addison, and 
in 1722 he wbs again in Parliament, as M.P. for Wendover. In this year, moreover, 
he brought out his comedy of the CffMsoMS Lavers with success, but presently 
fdl into a condition of bankruptcy. He went to live at Hereford, and later at 
Carmarthen, where he was afflicted with a stroke of paralysis. *'He retained his 
cheerful sweetness of temper to the last,* but was a hopelessly broken man, to whom 
death came as a release on the ist of September 1729. The startling inconsistencies 
of Steele’s character and his restless incoherency have led to very diverse judgments 
as to his character, but he seems to have been a weak man who yet loved honesty 

and virtue with all his heart 
He was what was called ’*a 
black man,” with a dark com- 
plexion, very bright eyes, and 
deep brown hair. 

Politeness. 

I do not doubt but England 
is at present as polite a nation 
as any in the world; but any 
man who thinks can easily see, 
that the affectation of being gay 
and in fashion has very near 
eaten up our good sense and 
our religion. Is there anything 
so just as that mode and gal- 
lantry should be built upon 
exerting ourselves in what is 
pioper and agreeable to the in- 
stitutions of justice and piety 
among us? And yet is theie 
anything more common, than 
that we run in perfect contra 
diction to them^ All which is 
supported by no other preten- 
sion, than that it is done with 
what we call a gocxl grace. 

Nothing ought to be held 
laudable or becoming, but what 
nature itself should prompt us to think sa Respect to all kinds of supenors is founded, 
methinks, upon instinct ; and yet what is so ridiculous as age I I make this abrupt 
transiticm to the mention of this vice more than any other, in order to introduce a little 
story, which I think a pretty instance, that the most polite age is in danger of being 
the most vicious. 

It happened at Athens, duiing a public representaticm of some play exhibited in 
honour of the commonwealth, that an old gentleman came too late lor a place 
suitable to his age and quality. Many of the young gentlemen who observed the 
difficulty and confusion he was in, made signs to him that they would accommodate 
lum if he came where they sat. The good man bustled through the crowd accord- 
ingly ; but when he came to the seats to which he was invited, the jest was to sit 
dose and expose him, as he stood, out of countenance, to the whole audience. The 
IMic went round all the Athenian benches. But on those occasions there were also 
particular places assigned for foreigners. When the good man skulked towards the 
boxes appoihted for the Lacedemonians, that honest people, more virtuous than pditCL 
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roM up all to a man, and with the greatest respect received him among them. The 
Athenians being suddenly touched with the sense of the Spartan virtue and their own 
d^ieneracy, gave a thunder of applause ; and the old man cned out,~The Athenians 
understand what is good, but the Lacedemonians practise it. 

Impudence. 

I take an impudent fellow to be a sort of outlaw in good bleeding, and therefore 
what is said of him no nation or person can be concerned for. For tliis reason, one 
may be free upon him. 1 have put myself to gteat pains in considering this pre- 
vailing quality which we call impudence, and have taken notice that it exerts itself 
in a different manner, according to the different soils wherein such subjects of these 
dominions, as are masters of it, were bom. Impudence in an Englishman is sullen 
and insolent ; in a Scotchman, it is untractable and rapacious ; in an Irishman, 
absurd and fawning. As the course of the world now runs, the impudent English- 
man behaves like a surly landlord, the Scot like an ill-received guest, and the Insh- 
man like a stranger, who knows he is not welcome. There is seldom anything 
entertaining either in the impudence of a South or North Briton ; but that of an 
Inshman is always comic A tiue and genuine impudence is ever the effect of 
Ignorance without the least sense of it The best and most successful Starers now 
in this town are of that nation ; they have usually the advantage of the stature 
mentioned in the above letter of my correspondent, and generally take their stands 
in the eye of women of fortune ; insomuch that I have known one of them, three 
months after he came from plough, with a tolerable good air lead out a woman from 
a play, which one of our own breed, after four years at Oxford and two at the 
Temple, would have been afraid to look at. 

We have hitherto said nothing of Jonathan Swift, yet he flows right 
across the present field of our vision, from William 111. to George II. 
His course is that of a fiery comet that dashes through the constellation 
of the wits of Anne, and falls in melancholy ashes long after the occul- 
tation of the last of them. The friend and companion of them for a 
season, he pursues his flaming course with little real relation to their 
milder orbits, and is one of the most singular and most original figures 
that our history has produced. Swift was a bundle of paradoxes — a 
great churchman who has left not a trace on our ecclesiastical system, 
an ardent politician who was never mure than a fly on the wheel. He 
is immortal on the one side on which he believed his genius ephemeral; 
he survives solely, but splendidly, as a man of letters. His career was 
a failure : he began life as a gentleman’s dependant, he quitted it “like 
a poisoned rat in a hole”; with matcliless energy and ambition, he won 
neither place nor power : and in the brief heyday of his influence with 
the Ministry, he who helped others was impotent to endow himself. 
Swift IS the typical instance of the powcriessness of pure intellect to 
secure any but intellectual triumphs. But even the victories of his brain 
were tainted ; his genius left a taste of brass on his own palate. That 
Swift was e\er happy, that his self-torturing nature was capable of con* 
tentment, is not certain ; that for a long period of years he was wretched 
beyond the lot of man is evident, and those have not sounded the depths 
of human misery who have not followed in their mysterious obscurity 
the movements of the character of Swift. 
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His will was too despotic to yield to his misfortunes ; his pride sus- 
tained him, and in middle life a fund of restless animal spirits. We 
know but little of his early years, yet enough to see that the ^Undida 
bUiSf the sava M^gnatio, which ill*health exacerbated, were his com- 
panions from the first. We 
cannot begin to comprehend 
his literary work without re- 
cognising this. His weapon 
was ink, and he loved to 
remember that gall and 
copperas went to the making 
of it. It was in that deadest 
period, at the very close 
of the seventeenth century, 
that his prodigious talent 
first made itself apparent 
With no apprenticeship in 
style, no relation of dia- 
cipleship to any previous 
French > or English writer, 
but steeped in the Latin 
classics, he produced, at the 
age of thirty, two of the most 
extraordinary masterpieces 
of humour and satire which 
weie ever wiitten, the Tale 
of a Tub and the Battle of 
the Books. It was not until 
five or SIX yeais later that 
he gave them together, 
anonymously, to the press. 
In the Tale of a Tub every 
characteristic of Swift’s style 
is revealed — the mordant 
wit, the vehement graceful 
ease, the stringent simpli- 

city. To the end of his 
lUutnitiiMi fttmi tbe of the Bobke** -it. a 

^ a . eue ^6 nevcf wrote betten 

Prom tkg 1769 Edihom of Swifts Works . . ^ , xi • 

things than the description 
of the goddess of Criticism drawn by geese in a chariot, the dedication to 
Prince Prosperity with its splendid hilarity and irony, the doubly distilled 
allegorical apologue of the Spider and the ^e. In his poisonous attacks on 
the deists, in his gleams of sulky misanthropy, in the strange filthiness of his 
fancy, in the stranger exhilaration which seizes him whenever the idea of 

* lie may, it b tnwt liave leen the Combai drs Iavtos of Callibrei. 
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madness is introduced — in all these things Swift reveals his essential char* 
acter in this his first and perhaps greatest book. Although every one 
admired it, the ToU of a Tub was doubtless fatal to his aunbition, thus 
wrecked at the outset on the reef of his ungovernable satire. The 
book, to be plain, is a long gibe at theology, and it is not surprising 


that no bishopric could ever 
be ^ven to the inventor of 
the Brown Loaf and the 
Universal Pickle. He might 
explain away his mockery, 
declare it to have been 
employed in the Anglican 
cause, emphasise the denial 
that his aim was irreligious ; 
the damning evidence re- 
mained that when he had 
had the sacred garments 
in his hands he had torn 
away, like an infuriated ape, 
as much of the gold fringe 
as he could. The fact was 
that, without any design of 
impiety, he knew not how 
to be devout. He always, 
by instinct, saw the hollow- 
ness and the seamy side. 
His enthusiasms were nega- 
tive, and his burning im- 
agination, even when he 
applied it to religion, re- 
vealed not heaven but hell 
to him. 

The power and vitahty 
of such a nature could not 
be concealed ; they drew 
every sincere intellect to- 
wards him. Already, in 
1705, Addison was hailing 



Swift as the most agree- lUutntiaB bon the "Tale of s Tab 


able companion, the truest 

friend, and the greatest genius of the age." We take him up agwn in 
1711, when the slender volume of bfisceUamts reminds us of what he had 
been as a writer from the age of thirty-five to forty-five. The intents 
of this strange book name for us the three caustic religious treatises, the 
first of Swift’s powerful political tracts (the Sacrammtal T m/), various other 
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waifs and rags from his culminating year, 1708, gibes and flouts of many 
kinds revealing the spirit of *'a very positive young man,” trifles in verse 
and prose to amuse his friends the Whig Ministers or the ladies of Lord 
Berkeley's family. Nothing could be more occasional than all this ; nothing, 
at first sight, less imbued with intensity or serious feeling. Swift’s very 
compliments are impertinent, his arguments in favour of Christianity sul^ 
versive. But under all tiiis there is the passion of an isolated intellect, 
and he was giving it play in the frivolities of a compromising humour. 

The published writings of Swift during the first forty-four years of 
his life were comprised in two volumes of very moderate dimensions. 
But if the purely literary outcome of all this period had been exiguous, 
it was now to grow scantier still. At the very moment when the group 
of Anne wits, led by Pope and Addison, were entering with animation 
upon their best work. Swift, almost ostentatiously, withdrew to the sphere 
of aff<urs, and for ten years refrained entirely from all but political 
authorship. His unexampled Journal to Stella, it is true, belongs to this 
time of obscuration, but it is hardly literature, though of the most in- 
tense and pathetic interest. Swift now stood “ten times better” with 
the new Tories than ever he did w'lth the old Whigs, and his pungent 
pen poured forth lampoons and satirical projects. The influence of 
Swift’s work of this period upon the style of successive English publicists 
IS extremely curious ; he began a new order of political warfare, de- 
manding lighter arms and swifter manoeuvres than the seventeenth century 
had dreamed of. Even Halifax seems cold and slow beside the lightning 
changes of mood, the inexorable high spirits of Swift. That such a tract 
as the Sentiments of a Church of England Man, with its gusts of irony, 
its white heat of preposterous moderation, led on towards Junius is 
obvious ; but Swift is really the creator of the whole school of eighteenth- 
century rhetorical diatribe on its better side, w’herever it is not leaden 
ind conventional. It may be said that he invented a vital polemical 
system, which was used through the remainder of the century by every 
one who dealt in that kind of literature, and who was at the same time 
strong enough to wield such thunderbolts. 

That no one, until the time of Burke, who had other ammunition of 
his own, could throw these bolts about with anything of Swift’s fierce 
momentum, it is scarcely necessary to say. His velocity as an antagonist 
was extraordinary. He was troubled by no doubt of his own opinion, 
nor by any mercy for that of his enemy. He was the first Englishman 
to realise, in the very nest of optimism, that the public institutions of a 
society could be, and probably were, corrupt. In the generation of 
Shaftesbury this discovery was really a momentous one. Mandeville 
made it soon after, but to his squalid moral nature the shock was not 
so great as it was to Swift’s. That most things were evil and odious in 
the best of all possible worlds was a revelation to Swift that exhilarated 
him almost to ecstasy. He could hardly believe it to be tme, and 
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trembled lest he should be forced to admit that; after all^ Pope and 
Shaftesbury were sound in their optimism. But his satire probed the 
insufficiency of mankind in place after place, and there gradually rose 
in Swift, like an intoxication, a certainty of the vileness of the race. 
When he was quite convinced, madness was close upon him, but in the 
interval he wrote that sinister and incomparable masterpiece, Gulliver^s 
Travebf in which misanthropy reaches the pitch of a cardinal virtue, and 
the despicable race of man is grossly and finally humiliated. 

Jo n a th a n Swift (1667-1745) was bom at 7 Hoey's Court, Dublin, on the 
30th of November 1667. He was the posthumous son of Tonathan Swift, younger 
son of Thomas Swift, vicar of Good- 
rich, near Ross, in Herefordshiie^ 
who had been, from January 1666 
to Apnl 1667, Steward of the King's 
Inns in Dublin; his mother had 
been Abigail Enck of Leicester ; the 
family of the Swifts came from 
Yorkshire. As Swift was always 
anxious to insist, he was an English- 
man except for the accident which 
made him bom an Irishmaa '*1 
was a year old before I left Ireland, 
and to my sorrow did not die before 
I came back to it” To claim him 
as a Milesian, therefore, requires 
courage. Swift’s return to England 
was abmpt ; he was kidnapped over 
to Whitehaven by a nurse who 
could not bear to part with him. 

Mrs. Swift does not seem to have 
been anxious about him, and he 
was perhaps at Whitehaven until, 
about 1671, she came over to her 
native town of Leicester. In 1673, 
at the age of six. Swift was sent to Kilkenny School, called the Eton of Ireland, 
where, in process of time^ Congreve became his school fellow. He stayed at Kilkenny 
until in April 168a he was entered at Trinity College, Dublin. But, so he tells us, 
'by the ill-treatment of his nearest relations, he was so discouraged and sunk in 
his spirits that he too much neglected his academic studies.” In 1686 he was 
given a degree but, "in a manner little to his credit,” speaaU patta. He continued 
on at Trinity College, but was guilty of repeated irregulanties and cynical reckless- 
ness of conduct ; on his twenty-first birthday he was severely punished and suspended 
from his d eg re es . But this marked the close of his academic career; in company 
with hosts of others, he fled to England after the Revolution of 1688, where his 
mother received him at Leicester. He was presently offered a situation in the fiunily 
¥ Sir William Temjde^ who was a connection on the father's as well as on the 
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mother’s side. Temple was now retired from diplomacy to his house, Moor Park, 
Famham ; he does not seem to have discovered that his amanuensis was a 
man of genius. In May 1694 Swift left Temple in a fit of sudden anger, 
passed over into Ireland, and in October was ordained deacon; he took priest's 
orders in the following January. His quarrel with his kinsman and patron was, 
however, healed, and after an absence of exactly two years Swift returned to 
Moor Park. This was the approximate date of the fust of Swift’s mysterious 
relations with women; he left behind him in Ireland a “Vanna” (Miss AVaring), 
with whom he was in passionate correspondence. It is believed that Svrift’s 
second period of residence at Moor Park was happier than the first, and that 
Temple learned to value his strange inmate. Those who have condemned Sir 



Anew of Trinity College^ DnbHn 

Frwm an aid Engraving 


AAniliam have perhaps foigotten how much there was in his agreeable and culti- 
vated conversation which must have been far more attractive to Swift than what 
most country houses at that day could afford him. We find the latter already 
an invalid, but trying to combat ill-health by violent daily exercise. He was 
isolated; am often,” he says, “two or three months without seeing anybody 
besides the family,” but one member of this was Esther Johnson, the celebrated 
** Stella.” Early in 1699 Temple died, and Swift sincerely mourned his loss. 
Meanwhile, in the retirement and obscurity of Moor Park, Swift had composed 
some astonishing things — ^the Tale of a Tab in 1696, the Battle of the Books in 
1697 ; his stiff attempts at the Pindaric Ode were earlier. He had been reading 
history and the classics srith extreme eagerness and fulness. He was now in 
bis thirty-second year, with a small inheritance from Temple, but with no 
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apparent means of income. After some disappointment, he accepted the post of 
chaplain to the Earl of Berkeley, who was just going over to Ireland; he was 
undersecretary also, but immediately on reaching Dublin he found himself 
dismissed from this post, and he resigned the chaplaincy as welL Early in 1700 
he was given a group of livings and a prebend, the total revenues of all of which 
were sufficient for a single man to live upon in Ireland. He now finally broke off 
all relations with Varina, and came into closer connection with Stella, who had 
arrived at Dublin **with full resolution to engage him.*’ Swift’s duties now called 
him chiefly to his living of Laraeor, in Meath, where he improved the house and 
garden, and even kept a curate, although the congregation was so small that 
It was here, having no audience but the derk, that he opened the service with 
‘•Dearly beloved Roger, the Scripture moveth you and me.” Five visits to 
London, covering in all some three years, broke 
up the monotony of Swift’s Irish residence from 
1700 to 1710. In 1704 he published, in a single 
anonymous volume, the Ta/e of a Tuh^ The Battle 
of the BookSf and some brief kindred treatises ; 
and this introduced him to the Ixindon wits, of 
whom he was already intimately known to Con- 
greve. His fnendship with Addison and Steele 
dates from 1 705, and under this stimulus he wrote 
Baucis and Philemon and the facetious Partridge 
tracts (1708). He saw his friends advance in 
the world, however, while he himself remained 
what he scornfully called a “hedge-parson.” 

Already, since 1701, Swift had dabbled in 
pobtics, and had pnvately published, in the 
Whig interest, his brilliant discourse on the 
Dissensions tn Athens and Borne. After 1704 iiAoer Johnson (“Stella”) 
he found himself too high a churchman to 

applaud Whig measures without reserve. It was probably the uncertain note 
which he sounded in such tracts as the Project for the Advancement of Religion^ 
which stood in the way of his promotion; years passed and Swift got nothing, 
although in 1708 the bishopric of Waterford seemed within his reach. In 1709^ 
after the failure of his negotiations to secure Queen Anne’s Bounty for the Irish 
Church, Swift abandoned the Whigs altogether, and returned to Laracor to sulk. 
He stayed a year and a half “ in one scurvy acre of ground,” until the \Miigs were 
turned out of office in August 1710. Swift hastened to London as soon as the 
newrs reached him, and he received civil attentions from the leaders of both parties. 
He was presented, “as a discontented person, who was ill-used for not being Whig 
enough,” to the Tory leader, Harley, and was welcomed with flattering effusion. 
The Journal to Stella now begins, and for thirty months keeps us closely informed 
as to Swift’s movements. Swift found himself “ ten times better with the new people 
than he ever was with the old, and forty times more caressed.” He began to wnte with 
vehement and effective wit in the Tory Examiner. His tract on the Conduct of the 
Allies may plausibly be conceived as having brought alxiut the fall of Marlborough, 
and early in 171s Swift vras at the height of his political and personal prestige 

o 
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He used it with generous pertinsdty for the ednnt^pe of his penonsl friends^ end 
eq)eciaUy of men of letters ; for himself he could do nothingi At lasl^ in April 
1713, Swift WBS appointed to be Dean of St Patrick's; he saw he should gel 
nothing better, and three months later, in great depression of spirits, he left for 

Dublin. The Tories 
wanted his pen, and 
presently called him 
back, but when in 
May 1714 he saw 
the quarrel between 
Harley (now Lord 
Oxford) and St John 
(now Lord Boling- 


a rectory in Berk- 
shire^ and wrote his 
brilliant pamphlet, 
T%imghtt upon 
the Fnesemt State ^ 
Affairs. But when 
Oxford fell in July, 
Swift refused to join 
Bolingbroke, nor was 


q e MAI c/iuni4«t ^ 
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%httnhhii cS f a ffvCttO ^ 
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hJCr* Pha /tJ iMit 

h*", ^ V** thflee CUftAt ^ 

^ (6./ thro «.»* oppo* 

• JL ^ vayT> W k ff^ftl: y died and the Tories 

.tX^' 9f tLe ftktfJl tatromaj “"®* *° ™“‘* 

P „i„ed as annihi- 

tUtsfS lated.” Swift, ‘Mike a 

f Z#-*! ^ ••■y r ^ man knocked down,” 

hastened to Dub- 
lin. Here, for some 
years, he lived an 
extremely quiet life; 
“ my amusements,” 
he says, “are de- 
fending my small do- 
minions against the 
archbishop, and en- 
deavouring to reduce 
my rebellious choir.” 

He had pushed now to intimacy an acquaintance with Miss Hester Vanhomrighg 

** Vanessa,” whom he had slightly known since 1708; the longest of Swift’s poems, 
the Cadmus [DeMmis] aud Vauessa^ probably written in 1714, tells the story of 
this unfortunate relationship. But on reaching Dublin, the influence of Stella 
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mmediately bogan to supplant that of Vanessa, although the latter followed Swift 
to Ireland. But he began a strange, indeed a perfectly inexplicable^ double 
subterranean life between these two unhappy women. There was a lq;end, uncon- 
firmed but undenied, that in 1716 he secretly married Stella; in 1723 Vanesa 
wrote to Stella to ask if this was true, and Swift, possessing himself of the letteif 
rode at once to Celbridge, where Vanessa lived, flung the letter on the table without 

— a word, and rode away. Very 

shortly afterwards Vanessa, who 
never recovered from the shock, 
died. Stella lived on until 
January 1728. In an envelope 
Swift preserved a lock of her 
hair, writing outside ‘‘Only a 
Wood's HatMoce woman's hair." All this busi- 

ness about Varina, Stella, and 
Vanessa is wholly mysterious; we know no more than what Archbishop King is 
said to have told Delany, that Swift **was the most unhappy man on earth, but on 
the subject of his wretchedness you must never ask a question." As early as 1717 
he said to Young, "I shall die at the top," and he seems to have bera always 
haunted by the fear of dying insane. To return to his public life. Swift was for 
SIX years silent Ixith as an author and as a politician. In 1720 he published his 
earliest Irish iiam])hlet, an appeal to the people to consume none but Irish manu 
fartur(*s. This tract made a stir, hut a far greater commotion was caused in 1724 
by the publication of The Drapitf^s Letters^ appealing with sarcastic vehemence 
against the proposed copper coinage of William Wood, a bankrupt hardwaresman ; 
these are the most brilliant of Swift’s polemical wntings. Walpole sent Carteret 
over to Dublin to make a compromise and to punish the anonymous Drapier. Swift 
went to Carteret’s levee, and mcx:ked him for persecuting a poor tradesman , his own 
pseudonymity was preserved, Carteret failed, and 
the coinage of Wocid was presented by the Grand 
Jury as a nuisance. This was the most brilliantly I 

successful of Swift’s political actions. He became 
the idol of Ireland, and when Walpole proposed CT -Ij 

to arrest him, he was told that a guard of 10,000 
men would be needful to get him safe out of the 
country. Swift was now already sketching the 
most famous of his Ixx)ks, but it was not until 
late in 1726 that GuUtvei^s Travels was ready for 

the press ; it was published under the pseudonym yiew of St Patrick’s Cathedral 
of Captain Lemuel Gulliver, and as if edited by 

^ Richard Sympson," Lemuel’s cousin. After the death of Stella, Swift’s cynicism 
became more pronouncecL To 1729 belongs The Modest Proposal^ that the children 
of poor people in Ireland should be prevented from being a burden to their parents or 
country by being served up as food In 1731 be wrote his amazing poem Ok the 
Death of Dr. Swift. In these and similar wntings, in prose and verse, we see “the 
corruptions and villanies of men " eating into Swift’s flesh and exhausting his spirit 
He teeathed in a dry furnace of irony and anger. In 1726 and 1727 he paid two short 
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Tbits to England, and saw Pope for the last time. In 1728, after Stella died, he wenv 
to Idarket Hill, and was the guest of Sir Arthur Acheson for nearly a year, glad to 
escape from that ** wretched, dirty dog-hole and prison,” as he called Dublin. The 
finest of hb poems. On Poetry^ a Rhapsody^ belongs to i 733 i many of the 
sardonic bagatelles of these late years of his life have been preserved. He was 

extremely unhappy, and at- 
tempted more and more to 
escape by sheer nonsense 
from the bondage of his in- 
tolerable depression of spirits. 
The latest of his important 
works show, in astonishing 
combination, an inanity of 
theme with unflagging splen- 
dour of wit and intellectual 
movement ; these are Tht 
Polite Conversation and Di- 
rectic^s for Servants^ strangest 
monuments of a genius already 
in decay. These appear to 
have been finished in 1738, 
and after this he grew to be 
but the shadow of himself 
His intellect steadily declined, 
and after 1740 was almost 
wholly eclipsed. He suffered 
from deep dejet tion, and occa- 
sionally from violent insanity, 
but " as a rule he enjoyed the 
painlessness of tunx)r.” He 
died, after a long succession 
of convulsions, on the 19th 
of October 1745, and was 
buried in St Patrick’s, wheiv 
an epitaph still tells us that hii 
grave is a place where cruel 
indignation has no longer 
powrr to lacerate the heart His character, person, and writings have ever since 
been the objects of a curiosity which shows no signs of being either satisfied or 
exhaust'd. 

From “A Tale of a Tun." 

1 

1 aim now trying an experiment very frequent among modem authors, which is to 
write upi n nothing ; when the subject is utterly exhausted, to let the pen still move 
on : by s nne called the ghost of wit, delighting to walk after the death of its body 
And to sa r the truth, there seems to be no part of knowledge in fewer hands than that 
of discemLig when to have done. By the time that an author has written out a book 
he and his readers are become old acquaintance, and grow very loth to part ; so that 
1 have somttimes known it to be in writing as in visiting, where the ceremony of Uking 
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leaTe hai emplosred more time than the whole converbation before. The conclusion 
of a treatise resembles the conclusion of human lifei which has sometimes been com- 
pared to the end of a feast, where few are satisfied to depart, ut plenus vi/tr conuiva^ 
for men will sit down after the fullest meal, though it be only to doze or to sleep out 
the rest of the day. But in this latter I differ extiemcly from other wniers ; and shall 
be too proud if, by all my labours, 1 can have anyways contributed to the repose of 
mankind in times so turbulent and 
unquiet as these. Neither do I 
think sudi an employment so very 
alien from the office a wit as some 
would suppose. For among a very 
polite nation m Greece, there were 
the same temples built and conse- 
crated to Sleep and the Muses; 
between which two deities they be- 
lieved the strictest friendship was 
established. 

From "The Battle of 
THE Books.” 

1 am glad, answered the bee, to 
hear you grant at least that 1 am 
come honestly by my wings and my 
voice ; for then, it seems, I am 
obliged to Heaven alone for my 
flights and my music ; and Provi- 
dence would never have bestowed 
on me two such gifts, without de- 
signing them for the noblest ends. 

1 visit indeed all the flowers and 
blossoms of the field and garden ; 
but whatever 1 collect thence en- 
riches myself, without the least 
injury to their beauty, their smell, 
or their taste. Now, for you and 
your skill in architectuie and other 
mathematics, 1 have little to say: 
in that building of yours there might, 
for aught I know, have been labour 
and method enough ; but, by woeful 
experience for us lx>th, it is too plain 
the matenals are naught ; and 1 
hope you will henceforth take warn- 
ing, and consider duration and 
matter, as well as method and ait 
You boast indeed of being obliged 
to no other creature, but of drawing 
and spinning out all ftom yourself; Title-page of First Edition of "Gulliver’s Travels” 
that IS to say, if we may judge of 

the liquor in the vessel by what issues out, you possess a good plentiful store of dirt and 
poison in your breast ; and, though I would by no means lessen or disparage your genuine 
stock of either, yet 1 doubt you are somewhat obliged, for an me rease of both, to a little 
foreign assistance. Your inherent portion of dirt does not fail of acquisitions, by sweepings 
exhaled from below ; and one insect furnishes you with a share of poison to destroy 
another. So that, in short, the question comes all to this ; whether is the nobler being 
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Essay on a Broomstick. 

This single stick, which you now behold ingloriously lying in that neglected cofner, 
I once knew in a flourishing state in a forest : it was full of sap, foil of leaves, and foil 
of boughs ; but now, in vain does the busy art of man pretend to vie with nature, by 
tying that withered bundle of twigs to its sapless trunk : it is now, at best, but the 
reverse of what it was, a tree turned upside down, the branches on the earth, and the 
root in the ur ; it is now handled by every dirty wench, condemned to do her drudgery, 
and, by a capricious kind of fote, destined to make other things clean, and be nasty 
itself : at length, worn to the stumps in the service of the maids, it is either thrown out 
of doors, or condemned to the last use, of kindling a fire When I beheld this 1 sighed, 
and said within myself. Surely man ts a broomstick I Nature sent him into the world 
strong and lusty, in a thriving condition, weanng his own hair on his head, the proper 
branches of this reasoning vegetable, until the axe of intemperance has lopped off his 
green boughs, and left him a withered trunk : he then flies to art, and puts on a periwig, 
valuing himself upon an unnatural bundle of hairs (all covered with powder)^ that never 
grew on his head ; but now, should tins our broomstick pretend to enter the scene, 
proud of those birchen spoils it never bene, and all covered with dust, though the sweep- 
ings of the finest lady’s chamber, we should be apt to ridicule and despise its vanity. 
Partial judges that we are of our own excellences and other men’s defaults I 

But a broomstick, perhaps you will say, is an emblem of a tree standing on its head ; 
and pray what is man, but a topsy-turvy creature, his animal faculties perpetually 
mounted on his rational, his head where his heels should be, grovelling on the earth I 
and yet, with all his faults, he sets up to be a universal refonner and corrector of abuses, 
a lemover of grievances, rakes into every slut’s corner of nature, bringing hidden cor^ 
ruption to the light, and raises a mighty dust where there was none before ; shanng 
deeply all the while in the very same pollutions he pretends to sweep away ; his last 
days are spent in slaveiy to women, and generally the least deserving ; till, worn out to 
the stumps, like his brother besom, he is either kicked out of doors, or made use of to 
kindle flames for others to warm themselves by. 

Conversation. 

Raillery is the finest part of conversation ; but, as it is our usual custom to counter- 
feit and adulterate whatever is too dear for us, so we have done v ith this, and turned 
it all into what is generally called repartee, or being smait, just as when an expensive 
foshion comes up, those who are not able to reach it content themselves with some 
paltry imitation. It now passes for raillery to run a man down in discourse, to put 
him out of countenance, and make him ridiculous ; sometimes to expose the defects of 
his person or understanding ; on all which occasions, he is obliged not to be angry, to 
avoid the imputation of not being able to take a j'est It is admirable to observe one 
who is dexterous at this art, singling out a weak adversary, getting the laugh on his 
side, and then carrying all before him The French, from whence we boirow the word, 
have a quite different idea of the thing, and so had we m the politer age of our fathers. 
Railleiy was to say something that at first appeared a reproach or reflection, but, by 
some turn of wit, unexpected and surprising, ended always in a compliment, and to the 
advantage of the person it was addressed ta And suiely one of the best rules in con- 
versation is, never to say a thing which any of the company can reasonably wish we 
had rather left unsaid . nor can there anything be well more contrary to the ends for 
which people meet together, than to part unsatisfied with each other or themselves. 

Swift declared that if the world had contained a dozen Arbuthnots 
GuUivef^s Travels should have been burned. The charming physician was 
not only one of the very few persons whom Swift respected, but of his 
own generation the first to come completely under his literary influence. 
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If we take the lash out of the style of Swift, we have that of John 
Arbuthnot, who can often hardly be distinguished from his friend and 
master. Without personal ambition of any kind, no vanity deterred 
Arbuthnot from frankly adopting, as closely as he could, the manner of 
the man whom he admired the most. As he was a perfectly sane and 
normal person, with plenty of wit and accomplishment, and without a 
touch of misanthropy, Arbuthnot served to popularise and to bring into 
general circulation the peculiar characteristics of Swift, and to reconcile 
him with Ills contemporaries. 


John Arbuthnot (1667-1735) was bom in April 1667, at Arbuthnot, in 
Kincardineshire; his father was a clergyman of the Episcopal Church. He was 

educated at Aberdeen, probably 
in Marischal College. At the 
Revolution, his lather lost his 
preferment, and the &mily was 
broken up. Arbuthnot took his 
degree of bachelor of physic at 
St Andrews, and came in 1691 
to I/indon. There he is said 
to have lodged with a woollen- 
draper, and to have taught 
mathematics for a living. In the 
autumn of 1694 he went, as a 
fellow-commoner, to University 
College, Oxford, where he stayed 
two years, but took his degree of 
M.D. in 1696, at St. Andrews. 
At Oxford he acted as private 
tutor to Edward Jeffreys, eldest 
son of Jeffrey Jeffreys^ afterwards 
Sir Jeffrey ; without some support 
of this kind he would have been 
too poor to go to Oxford. All 
Arbuthnot’s early publications 
were on mathematical subjects, 
and he seems to have been but 
very slowly successful as a physi- 
cian. He was so fortunate, how- 
ever, as to be suddenly called in to attend Prince George of Denmark in a serious 
illness, and to treat him successfully. In consequence, Arbuthnot was, in October 
1705, appointed Physician Extraordinary to Queen Anne, and he now rose steadily 
in emoluments and scientific reputation. About 1710 he began to move in the little 
circle of wits which moved around Pope, Gay, and Swift, and something in Arbuthnot’s 
temper and character particularly recommended him to the last-mentioned. Hitherto 
Arbuthnot had been looked somewhat askance upon by the leaders of his own 
profession, but having in 1709 been made Physician in Ordinary to the Queen, he 
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vvas elected Fellow of the College of Physicians in 1710. It was in 1712 that» uiged 
by Swifti Arbuthnot published the two anonymous tracts on which his fame as a 
satirical writer is mainly founded, Law is a Bottomless Pit^ and John Bull in his 
Sesues. These, with other treatises of the same year, were reprinted together as 731 # 
History of John Built long attributed to Swift. Arbuthnot never admitted that the 
authorship was his, and we should still be in doubt, had not Swift happened to 
make an explicit statement on the subject when writing to Stella. To 17x2 also 
belongs the JPseudologia PoittihSt or Art of Political Lying. Arbuthnot was one of 
the onginal members of the Scriblerus Club, and he was busily engaged on the 
Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus when Queen Anne died. This event was a 
severe blow to Arbuthnot, and he went to Paris, in the hope, it would appear, 
of becoming phjrsician to the young French king. In this he was disappointed, 
and reapi)eared in London, where he took a house in Dover Street, St James’s, 
and devoted himself to private practice. In 1717 he joined Pope and Gay in 
wnting the comedy of Three Hours after Marriage. He went to Fiance again 
in 1718. In 1727 he was appointed Harveian Orator. Arbuthnot suffered from 
chronic asthma, which gave him more and more persistent discomfort, and 
towards the end of his life he gave particular attention to the causes and the 
mitigation of this disease. In 1732 was printed, in the Gentlemans Magasinct his 
sardonic epitaph on Colonel Chartcris ; this bnlliant piece of invective^ which was 
hugely admired, was said to “shine like the moon among the lesser fires” of wit in 
the age of Anne In the hope of obtaining relief from his asthma and dropsy, 
Arbuthnot retired in 1734 to Hampstead, where he suffered so much that, in reply 
to an affectionate letter from Pope, he declared “ the kindest wish of my friends is a 
euthanasia ” He was taken hack, for greater comfort, to his house in Cork Street, 
Burlington Gardens, where he died on the 27th of February 1735, and was buried 
in St. James’s Church, Piccadilly. The writings of Arbuthnot were cast forth so 
carelessly, and, with unimportant exceptions with so little indication of author- 
ship, that he is perhaps of all eminent English wnters the one about whose 
bibliography the greatest obscurity prevails. 

England and Scotland. 

John [Bull] had a sister, a poor giil that had been starved at nurse ; anybody 
would have guessed Miss to have been bred up under the influence of a cruel step-dame 
and Jdin to be the fondling of a tender mother. John looked ruddy and plumps with 
a pair of cheeks like a trumpeter ; Miss looked pale and wan, as if she had the 
green-sickness ; and no wonder, for John was the darling, he had all the good bits, 
was crammed with good pullet, chicken, pig, goose and capon ; while Miss had only 
a little oatmeal and water, or a dry ciust without butter. John had his golden 
pippins, peaches and nectannes ; poor Miss a crab-apple, sloe, or a blackberry. Master 
lay in the best apartment, with his bed-chamber towa^ the south sun. Miss lodged 
In a garret exposed to the north wind, which shrivelled her countenance ; however, 
this usage, tho* it stunted the girl in her growth, gave her a hardy constitution ; riie 
had life and spirit in abundance, and knew when she was ill-us^: now and then 
she would seise upon John’s commons, snatch a leg of a pullet, or a bit of good bee^ 
for which they were sure to go to fisticuffs. Master was indeed too strong for her, 
but Miss would not yield in the least point, but even when Master got her down, 
she would scratch and bite like a tiger; when he gave her a cuff on the ear, she 
would prick him with her knitting-needle. 
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Swift would have been well content to be named with Arbuthno, 
bat to find Mandeville’s works bracketed with his own would have given 
him a paroxysm of indignation. Yet they were really so closely allied 
in some essentials of thought that it is natural to regard them together. 
Bernard de Mandevillb was a misanthropical Dutch doctor settled in 
London, who attacked the optimism of Shaftesbury in a coarse but highly 
effective and readable volume called The Fable of the Bees. For twenty 
years after this he was a pariah of the English press, writing odious, 
vulgar, extremely intelligent books, in which he extended his paradoxical 
thesis that private vices are public benefits. Mandeville was a daring 
thinker, who permitted no traditional prejudice, no habit of decency, to 
interfere with the progression of his ideas. He was by far the ablest of 
the English deists, and though all the respectability of his time drew 
away from him, and, like the Grand Jury of Middlesex, voted him a public 
nuisance, he was not without his very distinct influence on the progress 
of English literature. He was an emancijiator of thought, a rude and 
contemptuous critic of the conventions. In himself base and ugly— for 
all his writings reveal a gross individuality — the brute courage of Mande* 
ville helped English speculation to slip from its fetters. His style is 
without elegance, but, what is strange in a foreigner, of a remarkable 
homeliness and picturesque vigour. 

wnfA Bernard de Mandeville «as the son of a Dutch doctor, 

Michael de Mandeville, and was bom at Dortrccht, as is supposed, in 1669. 
His &tber was a successful practitioner in Rotterdam, and Bernard was educated 
there; he left the Erasmus School for the University in the autumn of 1685. 
He took his d^ree as a physician at Leyden in i6t)i. We hear nothing more of 
him for fourteen years, when he appears in London, wnung English \..th complete 
fluency, and publishing a poem. The Grumbbng Iltn, in which the nucleus of 
Mandeville^s philosophy is already discovered. He must have come over to 
London to make his fortune, and he received a pension from certain Dutch 
merchants^ probably in the spirit trade, for he is said to have been “ hired by the 
disdllets,” With these obscure dealings in the liquor business he combined the 
practice of a doctor, but never achieved much success. In t7r4 he republished 
bis poem, with a very full commentary, called An Inquvy mto the Onpn of 
UmA Virtue, and notes; and styled the whole thing 7ke Fabu ^ the Bees; or 
Private Vues PMu Beasts. Little notice was taken, until, in 1733, what was 
practically a third edition appeared, much enlarged, with an essay on charity 
adiodls. The public now woke up to the insidious attacks of the Dutch doctor, 
and to his (^nical qntem of utihtanan immorality. The Grand Jury of Middlesex 
presented the book as a nuisance^ and it was attacked in the press and the pulpit 
The FaUe of the Sea enjoyed the compliment of refutation on all sidea^ and 
among those who devoted serious pains to the composition of replies were no 
less persons than Berkeley, Hutcheson, Law, and Dennis. Mandeville^ in the 
seal of disputation, said Aat he srould destroy his book if it were proved to be 
immoral, and there was circulated a story to the effect that he did solemnly bum 
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it on a bonfire before St Jamesli Felace in 1728. He denied this tale with 
indignatiiin, and TSb Fabk of ike Bees^ in spite of (or on aoxiunt oQ the count- 
less attadcs which were made against it was steadily reprinted for half a centuiy 
The heresies of Mandeville were plauable^ and were put forward in a boldp 
attractive fiirm. He believed that extravagant private expenditure led to private 
wealth, and that the spendthrift was a benefactor. He thought that the "private 
vices” of mankind, the indulgence of evil desires, was of general advantage to 
the world. Whether in arguing that virtue was a mere fallacy, and that human 
nature was hopelessly and radically bad, 

Mandeville was partly serious, or was wholly 
enjoying the jest of mocking at the optimism 
of Shaftesbury, is uncertain. He was certainly 
a coarse, clear-eyed person, of great acumen 
and no delicacy, who saw, faintly and impei^ 
fectly, many of the discoveries of later science, 
whidi were not dreamed of by his contempo- 
raries. It is remarkable that while all decent 
people still affected to be shocked by the 
immoral paradoxes of Mandeville, Dr. Johnson 
had the candour to admit that The Fable of 
the Bees had "o|)ened his views into real life 
very much.” Johnson also admired a medical 
treatise of Mandeville’s on hypochondria, which 
appeared first in 17 xr, and was often reprinted. 

In 1725 the Dutch doctor published an Inquiry 
into the Causes of the Frequent Exeeutums in 
Tyburn^ a very picturesque volume, the best 
written of his works. Some of the books he 
published were of a class which gave his 
enemies juster occasion for scandal than The 
Fable of the Bees^ but he was left untroubled. 

Franklin, when he came to England in 1724, 
found Mandeville the " soul ” of a tavern club, 
and describes him as "a most entertaining, 
facetious companion.” Lord Macclesfield enjoyed his conversation, which was ap- 
parently of the same paradoxical character as his writings. Why Mandeville came 
to England, and how he learned to write English with such p^ect mastery, will 
probably never be known. No portrait of him is supposed to exist. 

If the great ones of the clergy, as well as the laity, of any^ counter whatever 
had no value for earthly pleasures, and did not endeavour to gratify their appetite^ 
why are envy and revenge so raging among them, and all the other passions improved 
and refined upon in courts of princes more than an3rwhere else ; and why are thdr 
repasts, their recreations, and whole manner of living, always such as are approved 
of, coveted, and imitated by the most sensual people of the same country? If do- 
■pising all visible decorations, they were only in love with the embellidiments of 
the mind, why should they borrow so many of the implements, and make use of the 
most darling toys, of the luxurious? Why should a lord treasurer, or a bishop, or 
even a Grand Signior, or the Pope of Rome, to be good and virtuous, and endeavour 
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dw of his pasnons, have occadon for greater revenues, ridwr fiimiture, ot 

a more numerous attendance as to peisonal seiidce, than a private man? >Vhat 
virtue is it the exercise of which requites so much pomp and superfluity as are to be 
seen by all men in power ? A man has as much opportunity to practise temperance 
that has but one dish at a meal, as he that is constantly served vrath three courses 
and a doien dishes in each. One may exercise as much patience and be as full of 
self-denial on a few flocks, without curtains or tester, as in a velvet bed that is 
sixteen foot high. The virtuous possessions of the mind are nmther charge nor 
burden: a man may bear misfortunes with fortitude in a garret, forgive injuries 
afoot, and be chaste, though he has not a shirt to his back ; and therefore I shall 
never believe but that an indiilerent skulker, if he was entrusted with it, might carry 
all the learning and religion that one man can contain, as ivell as a barge with six 
oars, especially if it was but to cross from Lambeth to Westminster ; or that humility 
is so ponderous a virtue that it requires six horses to draw it. 

Another writer who was kept outside the sacred ring of the Anne wits 
was Daniel Defoe, who comes in certain aspects close to Mandeville, 

but has a far wider range 
and variety. Several dis- 
similar writers are com- 
bined in Defoe, all, with 
one exception, of a pedes- 
ti lan and common-place 
character, lie was in his 
earlier years the very type 
of what was called a hack- 
ney author,” that is to say, 
a man of more skill than 
principle, who let out his 
pen for hire, re.idy at his 
best to support the Minis- 
try with a pamphlet, at his 
worst to copy documents 
for stationers or lawyers. 
In these multifarious exer- 
cises Defoe was as copious 
as any journalist of our own 
time, and for a quarter of 
a century had a very large 
share in the miscellaneous 
writing of the day. The literary character which these humdrum produc- 
tions illustrate seems to have been far from fascinating. All that we can 
praise in this Defoe of the pamphlets and journals is industry and a sort 
of lucid versatility. He was a factor in the vulgarisation of English, and 
he helped, in no small measure, to create a correct, easy, not ungraceful 
style for common use in the eighteenth century. 

But as he approached the age of sixty, Defoe suddenly appeared in a 
new light, as the inaugurator of a new school of English prose fiction. 
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In 1719 he published the immortal romance of RoUnson Crusoe. Every- 
thing which had been written earlier than this in the form of an English 
novel faded at once into insignificance before the admirable sincerity 
and reality of this relation. It is difficult to conjecture what it was that 
suggested to the veteran drudge this extraoidiiiary departure^ so perfectly 
fresh, spirited, and novel. 

The idea of the European 
sailor marooned on an oceanic 
island had been used in 1713 
by Marivaux in his novel of 
Les Effets Surfretumts, but 
there is no further similarity 
of treatment. In his later 
picaresque romances Defoe 
is manifestly influenced by 
Le Sage, but RMnsou Crusoe 
can scarcely be traced to 
French or Spanish models. 

It was an invention, a great, 
unexpected stroke of British 
genius, and it was immedi- 
ately hailed as such by the 
rest of Europe. It was one 
of the first English books 
which was widely imitated on 
the Continent, and it gave 
direction and impetus to the 
new romantico-re.ilistic con- 
ception of fiction all over the 
world. The French, indeed, 
followed Defoe more directly 
than the English themselves, 
and his most obvious disciples 
are Provost, Rousseau, and 
Bernardin de Saint-I’ierie. It 
was in his £,mUe, where he 
prefers Defoe as an educator ‘nug.page ef "Robinaoii Cmaoe.” Pint 1719 

to Aristotle, Pliny, or Buffon, 

that Rousseau finally diew the full admiration of Europe upon R<^tnsoH 
Crusoe. In England, however, the bourgeois romances of Defoe long 
remained without influence and without prestige, wridely read indeed, but 
almost furtively, as vulgar literature fit for the kitchen and the shop. 

Daniel Foe, who called himself in later life Defoe (1661-1731), was the son 
of a Northamptonshire butcher, of the name of Foq settled at the time of the wnter’s 
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biithi in St Giles’, Crippl^te. The butcher m a dissenter, and intended hu 
son for the ministiy; he seems to have been at a Nonconformist tiuning college 
on Newington Green from 1675 ^ >^80. He gave up the idea of becoming a 
minister, but his career is vague to us until 1685, when we find him engaged in 
the wholesale hosiery business in a court leading out of ComhilL He went abroad 
occasionally, sometimes certainly to Spain; but his trade failed, and in 169a, being 
bankrupt, he had to fly his creditors. About this time he seems to have published 
the earliest of his innumerable pamphlets. We hear of him at Bristol, where he 
was called “The Sunday Gentleman,” because he dared not fiure the bailifis on 
wedr-days; and the next thing is that, for no apparent reason, he is appomted, in 
1694, Accountant to the Glass Commissioners. This enabled him, perhaps, to pay 
his debts, and he started a factory for bricks and pantiles at Tilbury, which for a 
while was highly successful. Defoe now kqit a coach and a private yacht His post 
under Government was probably a mere decoy for the work of a mercenary jour- 



nalist, and we find Defoe 
b^inning to use his active 
pen in the King’s service 
It was probably under direc- 
tion from the court that 
he now separated from the 
Nonconformists m his Oao- 
stOHoi Conformity of 1698. 
In the year 1701 he first 
adopted the surname Defoe^ 
and engaged with fervour 
in a national, royal, and Pro- 
testant propaganda. His 
first great popular success 
was with the rough and 


danng satire in verse^ Tht 


Defoe's Rouse at Stoke Newington Trw-Bom Engiisiman, in 


which he hammered into his 


oonntiymen some hard facts. This “poem ” sold to the amount of 80,000 copies, and 
Defoe was presented to the King. He was now, at the age of forty, a famous man, or 
at least a veiy popular one, but the death of William IIL in 170a was unfortunate for 


him. He wrote recklessly and vaguely, in prose and verse, and at last he scandal- 
ised all parties by his grotesque and ironical Siarteit IJ ay with the Dissenters (1703). 
Defoe fled, but presently determined to surrender; he was found guilty (tf sec- 
tions libd, and had his fiunous experience of the pillory. Pope, however, was not 
warranted in saying that Defoe stemd “earless” or “unabashed,” and the populace 
flung posies of flowers about him and drank enthusiastically in his honour at the 
foot of the pillory. He was taken to Newgate Prison, where he lay until the follow- 
ing summer, when he was released to be used for secret service the Government 
While he was imprisoned, he wrote as usual incessantly, and published a very 
remarkable newspaper, the Jtemew^ of which he wrote the whole himself; under 


several forms, this influential periodical continued to appear until ryxs, all the 
time supportug lAatever Ministry “Her Majesty was pleased to empl^.” All 
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the central portion of Defoe’s life has little relation to literaturey and is so exces- 
sively obscure that there ms no thread to guide the investigator through itp until 
Mr. William Lee published the result of his exhaustive researches in 1869. It is 
now known that Defoe did not withdraw from journalism in 17151 as was long 
supposed, but continued to edit and contribute to newspapers until 1726. In many 
ways Defoe may justly be 
considered as the founder of 
modem journalism, in its good 
as well as in its bad features. 

In the course of catering for 
his newspapers, Defoe inter 
viewed with impartiality a sur- 
prising variety of persons, and 
became familiar with their 
modes of life and language; 
he thus prepared himself for 
his later and far more import- 
ant work as an author. As 
early as 1706, in The Appari- 
tion of Mrs. \eal^ he wove 
reality into a kind of natural- 
istic fiction. But his Ixildest 
and more original work in this 
line was not begun until he 
lias approaching his sixtieth 
year. In 1719 Defoe pub- 
lished his celebrated romance 
of Robtmon Crusoe^ the flrst 
of its class in English literature. 

This was founded on a report 
of the adventures of a certain 
Alexander Selkirk (or Selcraig), 
who had been marooned on 
Juan Fernandes The instant 
success of this wonderful book 
revealed to Defoe the fact 
that he had struck, as by 
accident, on a nch lode of gold. Perhaps he had already composed otner stories 
of this kind, for the almost simultaneous appearance of three such long novels as 
Mr. Duncan Campbell^ Captain Singleton^ and (perhaps) Memoirs of a Caoalier^ all 
printed in 1720, is hardly to be accounted for except on the theory that the MSS. 
of them were already partly in existence when Robinson Crusoe became famous. 
These novels of Defoe’s old age continued to appear with startling rapidity; 
before the end of 1722, MoU Flanders^ The Plague Year^ and Cobmel Jack were 
added to the list Roxana^ the latest of his important romances, belongs to 1724. 
An innate vulgarity curiously characteristic, for all its genius, of the mind of Defo^ 
appears unabashed in his doubtless ironical Complete English Tradesman of 1725-7, 
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which had a veiy oonsideiable Influence on its multitude of readers, but the bent of 
which, as Lamb b«» justly said, is to narrow and to degrade the heart* 

The composition of all these books was very lucrative^ and Defoe retired to Newing- 
ton, then a rural village^ and built himself there a handsome house. Here he culti- 
vated a large garden, wrote 
and studied, and enjoyed the 
society of three lovely 
daughters.” He had two 
sons, who were not quite 
satisfactory. The second of 
these sons seems to have 
borne some part in the pain- 
ful exposure of I )efoe, which 
occurred in 1726, when his 
connection with the Govern- 
ment, which had been kept 
absolutely dark from even 
his closest associates, became 
known. Defoe was much 
attacked, and probably suf- 
fered even m his pocket; 
"the old man cannot trouble 
you long,” he meekly re- 
sponded. In T729, it IS im- 
possible to tell why, he had 
to disappear from his house 
in Newington, and hid him- 
self in the neighbourhood 
of Greenwich, holding mys- 
terious intercourse with his 
family. He complained of 
"a perjured, contemptible 
enemy,” and he transferred 
his Newington estate to an- 
other name. He was, in all 

Uliialnlioii by Thomas Stothard to ** Robinson Cmsoe" probability, still hiding from 

real or imaginary foes when 

death found him, on the a6th of April 1731, in a lodging in Ropemokers’ Alley, 
Moorfields. It has been suggested, as a conjectural explanation of all this mystery, 
that he had become the victim of senile and insane delusions. 
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From "Robinson Crusoe.” 

During the long time that Friday has now been with me, and that he began 
to speak to me, and understand me, I was not wanting to lay a foundation at 
rdigions knowledge in his mind ; particularly 1 asked him one time who made him? 
The poor creature did not understand me at all, but thought I had asked who was 
his fother ; but I took it by another handle, and asked him who made the sea, the 
ground we walked on, and the hills, and woods; he told me it was one Old 
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fienamiickee, that lived beyond all. He could describe nothing of this great person, 
but that he was very old ; much older, he said, than the sea, or the land ; than the 
moon, or the stars : I asked him then, if this old person had made all things, why did 
not all things worship him ; he looked very grave, and with a perfect look of inno« 
cence^ said, **A11 things do say O to him.” 1 asked him if the people who die in 
his country went away 
ansrwhere ; he said yes, 
they all wenf to Bena- 
muckee ; then 1 asked 
him whether these they 
eat up went thither too^ 
he said yes. 

From these things, 

1 began to instruct him 
in the knowledge of 
the true God : I told 
him that the great 
Maker of all things 
lived up there, pointing 
up towards heaven ; 
that He governs the 
world by the same 
power and providence 
by which He had made 
it ; that He was omni- 
potent, could do every- 
thing for us, give 
everything to us, take 
everything from us . 
and thus by degrees 1 
opened his eyes. He 
listened with great at- 
tention, and received 
with pleasure the no- 
tion of Jesus Chnst 
being sent to redeem 
us, and of the manner 
of making our prayers 
to God, and His being 
able to hear us, even 
into heaven; he told 
me one day, that if our 
God could hear us up 
beyond the sun, He 
must needs be a greater 
God than their Bena* 
muckee, who lived but 
a little way off, and yet 
could not hear till they 
went up to the great 
mountains where he dwelt, to speak to him. I ariced him if ever he went thiths 
to speak to him ; he said no^ they never went that vrere 3 roung men ; none went 
thither but the old men, whom he called their Oowocakee, that is, as 1 made him 
explain it to me, their religious or clergy, and that they went to say O (so he^ called 
saymg prayers), and then came back, and told them what Benamuckee said ; by 
this 1 observed, that there is iinestcraft, even amongst the most blinded ignorant 
VOL. III. R 
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Pagans in the world; and the poliqr of making a secret idigiont in order to 
preserve the veneration of the people to the clergy, is not only to be found in the 
Rnitian, but perhaps among all religions in the world, even among the most brutish 
and barbarous savages. 

With Defoe and Mandevillc we have strayed outside the inner circle 
of Queen Anne wits. We return to its centre in speaking of Boling- 
broke and Berkeley. With the progress of criticism, however, the relative 

value of these two typical 
eightecnth-century names is 
being slowly but decisively 
reversed. The fame of 
Bolinubkoke, once so uni- 
versal, has dwindled to a 
mere shadow. He lives as 
an individual, not any longer 
as a writer. His diffuse and 
pompous aintributions to 
theistical philosophy are now 
of interest mainly as ex- 
emplifying several of the 
faults of decaying classi- 
cism — its empty rhetoric, its 
vapid diction, its slipshod, 
inconsistent reasoning. In 
fact, if Bolnigbroke de- 
mands mention here, it is 
mainly as a dreadful ex- 
:imple, as the earliest author 
in which the school which 
culminated in Pope, Addi- 
son, and Swift is seen to 
have passed its meridian 
and to be declining. The 
cardinal defect of classicism 
was to be its tendency to 
hollowness, to intellectual insincerity and partisanship, and this defect 
is so clearly exposed in Bohngbroke that we read him no longer. 

Henry St John, Viscount Bolingbroke (1678-1751X was the son of 
Sir Heniy St John and of his wife, a daughter of the Earl of Warwick, and 
was bom in I^ndon in October 1678. He was educated at Eton and at Christ 
Church, Oxford ; he married at the age of twenty-two, entered Parliament, and 
was Secretary for War at twenty-six. He was raised to the peerage in ryra, nwd 
in I7r4 threw in his lot with the I’retender. It was not until 1723 that he 
made peace with the English court and resumed political life. Most of his 
later life was spent in France. Bolingbroke died in London on the rath of 



Henry St John, Viaconnt Bolingbroke 

AfUr ike Portraii Rigaud 
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December 1751. His liteiaiy life is of insignificant interest in comparison srith 
the record of his political adventures. His DtssertoHon on Partus appeared in 
book-form in 1735, and the famous Letter to Sir William Wyndham, originally 
srritten in 1716, ms posthumous, 1753. The Idea of a Patriot King bears no 
date, but was probably issued in 1735. 

The opposite fate has rewarded the clear and starry genius of 
George Berkeley. In his own day respected, but not highly re- 
garded as a writer, he 
has gradually so strength- 
ened his hold upon us by 
the purity of his taste, 
that in an age of pre- 
dominance in prose we 
regard him as a master. 

In spite of Shaftesbury, 

Berkeley is the greatest 
English thinker between 
Locke and Hume, and as 
a pure metaphysician he 
is perhaps without a rival. 

His i^rson and his char- 
acter weie as l harming as 
his genius, and when he 
came up to London for 
the first time in 1713 
he conquered all hearts. 

Pope expressed every- 
body's conviction when 
he declared that there had 
been given “to Berke- 
ley every virtue under 
heaven." He had at that 
time already circulated 
his curious hypothesis 
of phenomenalism, his George Beifcel^ 

theory that what we see A/ltrlhtPeUnultyJohnSmiitH 

and touch is only a sym- 
bol of what is spiritual and eternal — ^that nothing is, but only seems to be. 
His writings^ long pondered and slowly produced, culminated in 1744 in 
the brilliant and paradoxical treatise on the merits of tar-water, which was 
afterwards called Siris» 

Locke had almost removed philosophy outside the confines of 
literature; Shaftesbury had shown that the philosopher could be elegant^ 
florid, and illustrative ; it remained for Berkeley to place it for a moment 
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on the level of poetry itself. There had, perhaps, been written in 
Englisli no prose so polished as tliat of Berkeley, ^thout languor oi 
insipidity, with a species of quiet, unstrained majesty, Berkeley achieved 
the summit of a classic style. No student of the age of Anne should 
fail to study that little volume of dialogues which Berkeley issued under 
the title of Hylas and Philonous. It belongs to the annus mirabtUs 1713, 
when Pope, Swift, Arbuthnot, Addison, Steele, were all at the brilliant 
apex of their genius, and when England had suddenly combined to 
present such a galaxy of literary talent as was to be matched or even 
approached, nowhere on the Continent of Europe. 

Geoig^e Berkelqr (1685-1753) was the son of William Berkeley, of Thomas 
town in County Kilkenny, where he was bom on the 12th of March 1685. 
When he was eleven years of age^ he was sent to the famous grammar-school 
of Kilkenny, and four years later (March 1700) he entered Innity College^ 
Dublin. He distinguished himself in hib studies, particularly in Gred^ mathe- 
matics, and metaphysics, and in 1707 was elected fellow and tutor of his 
college. His earhest technical works belong to the same year. Berkeley now 
took holy orders. As early as 1705, and apparently without external influence 
of any kind, he had developed his famous theory of the non-existence of matter, 
and in 1709 he attempted to expound it in his Essay towards a Aew Theory oj 
Vision i this was followed in 1710 by the Tnatise eonceming the Principles of 
Human Knowledge* He pushed his metaphysical refinements still further in his 
Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous^ in which he expressly asserts that the 
external existence of matter cannot be proved by all our senses united. He came 
to England in January 1713 for the purpose of pnnting this book, and was 
vrarmly welcomed in London literary society, his avowed object being "to make 
acquaintance with men of ment, rather than to engage the interests of those in 
power.” He became the close fnend of Swift, Pope, Arbuthnot, and Steele, and 
amved in time to sit in Addison’s box at the first performance of Cato* Every- 
body was charmed with Berkeley, and even Atterbury, from whom compliments 
were not easily wrung, said that "so much understanding, so much knowledge, 
so much innocence, and so much humility, I did not think had been the portion 
of any but angels, till I saw this gentleman." After some bnlliant months in 
Lond^ Berkeley was recommended by Swift to the Earl of Peterborough, who 
took him as chaplain on his embassy to the King of Sicily in November 1713. 
He spent ten months in Italy and France, and after a while passed in London, 
spent his time mainly in Italy until 172a During these years he published 
nothing; but in 1721, after the bursting of the South Sea Bubble, he issued an 
appeal for moderate expenditure and simplicity of life, called An Essay towards 
/reventi^g the Kuin of Great Bntain* He went back to Dublin, being made 
lecturer in Divinity and in Greek to his collq^ and chaplain to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant In 1723 he was lifted above financial anxiety by the sum of £41*00 
being left him by Swift’s " Vanessa,” who, however, had never spoken to Berkdqr- 
In May 1724 he received a fresh addition to his fortune in the rich deanery of 
Derry. But no sooner was Berkeley settled there than he begvm to form the 
project of founding a missionary college in the Bermudas, for the purpose of 
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tiaintqg young deigymen to evangdise America. Sirift^ who took a aomeahat 
cynical view of the matter, nevertheless commended it for Berkd^ aake to 
Caiterd, sayinj^ **1 entreat you either to keep one of the first men in this kin^ 
dom quiet at home, or else assist him to compass his romantic derigi^ whidt is 
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Extract from a Letter of George Berkelqr's 


veiy noble and generous,** The members of the Scriblerus Qub were called ttv 
gether to dine with Lord Bathurstg for the purpose of rallying Berlcelqr out of 
his project, but he listened quietly to their jokes and then laid his plans before 
them with such astonishing force of enthusiasm, that the wits stood up together 
and exclaimed, ** Let us all set out with him immediately I** In June lysg 
Berkeley contrived to get from the Government a charter for his college and 
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published a FrapasaL His ideas were accepted in London with extraordinary 
and a vote of £20^000 to endow the missionary university was carried with 
acchunation through both Houses of Parliament It was not, however, until 
Sqitember 1728, that, having married a month before, Berkeley set sail for 
America, and then, not for Bermuda, but Rhode Island. Sir Robert Walpole, 
however, was determined to wreck the scheme, and from information received 
from the Treasury, the Bishop of London recommended Berkeley to return in 
1731. He had resigned his deanery, but on the written understanding that the 
deed should not take force until after the Government had paid the grant 
of ^20,000; he was therefore able to return to Derry. In 1733 Berkeley was 
made Bishop of Cloyne, having returned the year before to literature, by the 
publication of his Alciphron^ the largest of his works, which he had composed in 
Rhode Island. He lived at Cloyne from 1734 to 1752, although in 1745 he was 
offered the much more valuable diocese of Clogher. He set up in the palace at 
Qoyne a distillery of tar-water, a medicine which had long attracted him, because 
he conceived it to have the anti-matenabstic quality of being charged with “pure 
mvisible fire, the most subtle and elastic of bodies.” Accordingly, in 1744, 
Berkeley published his Chain of Philoscphical Reflections concerning the Virtues of 
Tar^Water^ to which, in the second and all subsequent editions, was given the 
more convenient title of Siris. This extraordinary work has been more read than 
any other of its author’s vrritings, and exhibits in perfection the admirable beauty 
of his style. It was expanded by Farther Thoughts on Tar-Water in 1752. In 
the summer of that year Berkeley seems to have grown tired of his long exile at 
Cloyne, and asked George II. to permit him to resign. The King replied that 
he might reside wherever he liked, but that live and die a Bishop he should. 
Berkeley, therefore, in the summer of 1752, found occasion in his son George’s 
proceeding to Oxford as a student of Christ Church, to settle near him, and he 
took a house in Holywell Street But his residence there was short, for on the 
evening of Sunday, January 14, 1753, appeanng to have never been in better 
health, and having just expounded a chapter of the first Connthians to his 
fiunily, Berkeley withdrew to the sofa for a nap, from which he never awakened. 
He was buried in the cathedral of Chnst Church, Oxford. It was not Pope alone, 
but all his contemporaries, who attnbuted “ to Berkeley every virtue under heaven.” 
No one^ in that age of plain speaking, had a word to say to his disadvantage. 
His beauty of person, his grace of manner, his kindliness, his unselfishness, his 
intelligenoe^ his simplicity are celebrated by all who knew him ; even Voltaire 
was impressed with his goodness of heart, and in Swift’s eyes he was the one 
** absolute philosopher.” As one of his clergy said, “If ever there lived a 
Christian, it was 1 >. Berkeley.” 

1 desire it may be considered that most men srant leisure, opportunity, or fiiculties, 
to derive conclusions from their principles, and establish morality on a foundation of 
human saence. True it is— as St. Paul observes— that the “invisible things of God, from 
the creation of the world, are clearly seen ; ” and from thence the duties of natural 
religion may be discovered But these things are seen and discovered by those alone 
who open their eyes and look narrowly for them. Now, if you look throughout the 
world, you shall find but few of these narrow inspectors and inquirers, very few who 
make it their business to anal3r8e opinions, and pursue them to their rational source, to 
examine whence truths spring, and how they are inferred. In short, you shall find all 
men full of opinions, but knowledge only in a fisw. 
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It is imposnUe, ham the nature and circumstances of humanldnd, that tiie muld- 
tilde fhould be philosophersi or that they should know things in their causes. We see 
every day that the rules, or conclusions alone, are sufficient for the shopkeeper to state 
his account, the sailor to navigate his ship, or the carpenter to measure his timber ; 
none of which understand the theory, that is to say, the grounds and reasons either 
of arithmetic or geometry. Even so in moral, political, and religious matters, it b 
manifest that the rules and opinions early imbibed at the first dawn of understanding, 
and without the least glimpse of science, may yet produce excellent effects, and be 
^vcry useful to the world ; and that, in feet, they are so, will be very visible to every 
one who shall observe what passeth round about him. 


The Spirit of Plants. 


The balsam or essential oil of vegetables contains a spirit, wherein consist the specific 
qualities, the smell and taste of the plant Boerhave holds the native presiding spirit 
to be neither oil, salt, earth, nor water, but somewhat too fine and subtle to be caught 
alone and rendeied visible to the eye. This, when sufifered to fiy off, for instance, 
from the oil of rosemary, leaves it destitute of all flavour. This spark of life, this 
spirit or soul, if we may so say, of the vegetable, departs without any sensible diminu- 
tion of the oil or water wherein it was lodged. 

It should seem that the forms, souls, or principles of vegetable life subsist in the 
light or solar emanation, which in respect to the macrocosm is what the a imal spirit 
is to the microcosm— the inteiior tegu- 


ment, the subtle instrument and vehicle 
of power. No wonder, then, that the 
ens prtmum or suntdla spuituosa^ as 
it is called, of plants should be a thing 
so fine and fugacious as to escape our 
nicest search. It is evident that nature 
at the sun’s appioach vegetates, and 
languishes at Ins lecess ; this terrestrial 
globe seeming only a matiix disposed 
and prepared to receive life fiom his 
light . . . The luminous spark which is 
the form or life of a plant, from whence 
its differences and properties flow, is 
somewhat extremely volatile. 

The most prominent woman-ivriter 
of the first half of the eighteenth centuiy 
was Lady Mary Pierrepont (1689- 
1762), daughter of Evelyn Pierrepont, 
afterwards Duke of Kingston, who was 
born in lodgings in Covent Garden, on 



the 26th May 1689, and who married Wortky Montagu 

Edward Wortley Montagu in 171a. By AfltrthePon,a,thP.Zmci» 

means of her husband, who was much 

older than she. Lady Mary was introduced to Addison, Congreve^ and Steely and 
her earliest writings were suppressed by the advice of the first-named. She persevered, 
however, and in 1 7 1 6 her Court Poems were privately and anonymously printed. In that 
year she left England with her husband, and remained in Vienna and Constantinople 
until the autumn of 1718 j her letters during this pcricxl were of high value and interest 
Returning to London, she made the personal acquaintance of Pooe. with whom she 
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had been in correspondence. A violent friendship sprang up between them and biased 
for awhile^ but had died down when, about 1723, it ended in a great explosion of 
mutual rage and ill-breeding. In 1739 Lady Mary Wortley Montagu left her husband 
under circumstances which have never been lucidly explained, and was a resident 
abroad, mainly in Italy, for the next twenty-two years. She was in Venice in 1761 
when ^e news of her husband’s death reached her ; she was in poor health, but she 
determined to return to England to settle his estate. She arrived in January 1762, and 
did not return, but died in her house in Montagu Square on the 21st August 1762. 
She is remarkable for having introduced into western Europe the practice of inoculation 
for small-pox, which she tned first on her own son, Edward, at Constantinople in 17x5. 
Lady Maiy Wortley Montagu was a woman of a fiery spirit, penetrated with literature 
and curiosity, ardent and unabashed, insolent and generous. Her letters, which have 
neither the tenderness nor the eloquence of a Sevign^ testify to the ripeness of her 
judgment and the clearness of her eye. 

From a Letter from Constantinople. 

The climate is delightful in the extremest degree. I am now sitting, this present fourth 
of January [1718I with the windows open, enjoying the warm shine of the sun, while you 

are freezing over a sad sea-coal 

■ fire ; and my chamber set out 

with carnations, roses and jon- 
quils, fresh from my garden 
1 am also charmed with many 
points of the Turkish law, to 
our shame, be it spoken, better 
designed and better executed 
than ouis ; particularly the 
punishment of convicted liars 
(triumphant criminals in our 
country, God knows * ) Thc> 
aie burnt in the forehead with 
a hot non, being pioved the 
authors of any notorious false- 
hood. How many white fore- 
heads should wo see disfigured, 
how many fine gentlemen would 
be forced to weai their wigs 
as low as the ii eyebrows, were 
this law m piactice with us ! 

Theology, which had 
taken so prominent a 
place in the liteiature of 
the seventeenth century, 
fell into insignificance 
after the year 1700. We 
BiMij.tni. Hoidly hstve already spoken of 

A/urtiitPorinttfyMrt.Haadif Clarke, a stiff and tire- 

some writer, but the best 
his class To compare Hoadly with Massillon, or Sherlock with Saurin, 
but to discover how great an advantage the French still preserved over us. 
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who had nevefi even in the palmy days of our theology, enjoyed a Bossuet. 
Perhaps the most spirited contribution to religious literature published in the 
early years of the century was Law’s Serious CaU^ a book isolated from its 
compeers in all qualities of style and temper, the work of a Christian mystic 
who seemed to his contemporaries that hateful thing an enthusiast.” 


Benjamin Hoadly (1676-1761) was bom at Westerham, in Kent, on the 
14th of November 1676. He was the second son of the Rev. Samuel Hoadly, 
who gave him his early education, and then sent him direct to St Catherine Hall, 
Cambndge. He became an active and useful London deigyman, of advanced 
political and religious views. In 1715 he was made Bishop of Bangor, and it is 
recorded, as a singular proof of Hoadly’s simplicity and absence of ambiuon, that 
**when he went to Court to kiss hands on being made a bishop^ he did not know 
the way upstairs.” His famous treatise on The Principles and PracHees of the 
Non-Jurors^ which caused a sort of earthquake in the Church of England, was 
published in 1716. Hoadly’s bnlhant sermon on The Naiure of the Kingdom or 
Church of Christ was preached on the 31st of March 17x7. The celebrated 
Bangonan Controversy was the result. In spite of the rage of his enemies, 
Hoadly was rapidly promoted, through Hereford and Salisbury, to the pnncely 


see of Winchester in 1734. 
Throughout the storms which 
raged around him, I loadly pre- 
served a dignified and apos- 
tolic calm, and he was a man 
of undoubted greatness of cha- 
racter. He was the reputed 
author of more than fifty publi- 
cations, mainly controversiaL 
He reached his eighty-sixth 
year, and ‘‘was so happy as 
to live long enough to reap 
the full earthly reward of his 
labours, to see his Christian 
and moderate opinions prevail 
over the kingdom, and the 
Nonconformists at a very low 
ebb^ for want of the opposition 
and persecution they were used 
to expenence.” Hoadly died 
in his palace at Chelsea, on the 
Z7th of April 1761, having out- 
lived all opposition, bdoved 
and revered by all good men.” 

Thomas Sherlock 



Thomas Sh erlock 


(1678-1761), the elder son AfltranBngmvinghyJ.M^AnUll 

of the famous divine. Dr. 

William Sherlock, was bom in London, where his father was rector of St GeoigeX 
Botolph Lane He was educated at Eton and at St Catherine Hall, Cambridge 
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of which he became a fellow. At the early age of twenty-sixi he was appointed 
to succeed his father as Master of the Temple, and soon became eminent as a 
preacher. In 1714 he was made Master of his College^ in 17x6 Dean of Quchester, 
and soon afterwards became prominent as a protagonist in the great Bangorian 
Controversy. Sherlock became successively Bishop of Bangor, Salisbury, and 
London, and refused Canterbury. He continued to bold the Mastership of the 
Temple for fifty years. Sherlock’s Semians were published, in four volumes, in 1755*6. 
He died July 18, 1761, after a very long and painful illness, and was buned at 
Fhlham. 

William Law (1686-1761) was the son of a grocer at King's Clifie, in Nor 
ihamptonshire. He was sent as a sizar, in 1705, to Emmanuel College, Cambridge^ 
and ultimately became a fellow. He was a strong non-juror, and gradually developed 
more and more austere religious views. In 1726 he made a certain stir with his 
treatises on Christian Peffectwn. In 1727 he became tutor to Edward Gibbon, who 
was twenty years of age, and it would perhaps be exacter to say, as the histonan does, 
that Law was already ’ the much-honoured friend and spiritual director” of the Gibbon 
family. In 1728 the Serfous Call was published, and he began to be surrounded 

by disciples, among whom were the 
Wesleys Law seems to have resided 
at Putney with the Gibbons from 1727 
to 1738, after which he went back to 
his parental home at King's Cliffe, 
w*here he founded a semi -monastic 
settlement His mystical and philan- 
thropic schemes were enthusiastically 
supported by two ladies of mature 
years. Miss Hester Gibbon and Mis 
Hutcheson Law died, almost in the 
act of singing a nymn, in his interesting 
religious house at King’s Clifie, on the 
9th of April 1761. 

The earliest signs ot impatience 
with the rigidity of literary rule came 
from Scotland, where a certain lyri- 
cal independence of Southern tradi- 
tions had preserved all through the 

seventeenth century something of the 

folk-song fieshness. The actual 
value of these vernacular pieces — ^thr 
knack of them was retained in one family, the Sempills of Beltrees, for three 
generattonb — ^was small, but they led on without a break to Allan Ramsay, and 
to such useful poetical antiquaries as Lady Wardlaw and, in England, Oldys. 

Allan Ramaay (1686-1758) was bom at Leadhills in Lanarkshire^ on the 15th of 
October 1686. At the age of fifteen he came up to Edinbuigh to be apprenticed 
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to fi wig-maker. His earhest publications were parochially humorous, and his first 
amlntious essay was a continuation of King James’ Chrisfs Ktrk on the Green, 1718 
Ramsay did a great deal for the revival of Scottish song by his anthologies, TJie Tin- 
TaUe Miseettany, 1734-27, and The Tver- 
green, 1734. In 1735 he published his 
best work, the excellently sustained pastoral 
play of The Gent/e Shepherd, the life of 
Ramsay. He retired from the wig-making 
business, and bought a bookseller’s shop, 

"at the sign of the Mercury, opposite to 
Niddr/s Wynd,” where for thirty years 
he was visited by every literary person 
who appeared in Edinburgh, and where, 
behind his counter, he broke into verse at 
the least excuse, " e’en at the shagging of 
a feather.” In 1743 he built himself an 
eight-sided house on Castle Hill, but did 
not retire from business until 1755. Ramsay 
died in this his " goose-pie,” as Edinburgh 
called it, on the 7th of January 1758 
Ramsay completed that celebrated poetical 
hoax — the earliest of eighteenth-century 
forgeries — the ballad of Hardy KnuU, 
which had been begun by Elizabeth, 

Lady Wardlaw (1677-1737). One of Wilham OMys 

the first who took an intelligent interest From an Bmgrttvmg fy BaUtan 

in the bibliography of British poetry was 

William oidys (1696-1761), of Lincoln, who was Norroy king-at-arms. He vras 
not only a pioneer in the study of texts and states, but the author of some very 
graceful verses. 


The period of Englibh literature which we have now roughly sketched 
is one of the most clearly defined and homogeneous in our history. In 
its consideration we are not troubled by the variety and diversity of its 
aims, by the multitude of its proficients, or by the distribution of its parts. 
All is definite, exiguous; all, or almost all, is crystallised round a single 
point; that point is common-sense applied to the imagination, to the 
highest parts of man. In all the expressions of this definite spirit, whether 
in Pope or Clarke, in Addison or Berkeley, wc find a tendency to the 
algebraic formula, rather than to colour, fancy, or file. In other words, 
pure intelligence does the work of literature, intelligence applied alike to 
concrete forms and abstract ideas, actively and energetically applied, 
without sentimentality or enthusiasm. The age of Anne succeeded in 
raising this literature of mathematical intelligence to the highest pitch of 
elegant refinement. But before it closed there were manifest signs of the 
insufficiency of such a manner to support a complex artistic system. 

What in the hands of Pope and Addison was so brilliant and novel 
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that all the world was charmed, could but prove in those of their disciples 
cold, mechanical, and vapid. There were very dangerous elements in 
the optimism of the time, in its profound confidence in the infallibility of 
its judgment, in the ease with which it had become accustomed to rigid 
rules of composition, in the dry light of formalism which 1^ it was so 
prompt to observe art and nature. These might satisfy for a moment; 
might produce a single crop of splendid litcratiue, but they bore no fruit 
for the morrow. Even the prevalent admiration of the authors of antiquity 
was a source of danger, for these great fountain-heads of imagination 
were regarded not as they really wrote, but as seen distorted through 
the spectacles of the French Jesuit critics. The poets of antiquity were 
cultivated as incomparable masters of rhetoric, and on the basis of 
Horace, and even of Homer, there was founded a poetry totally foreign 
to antique habits of thought 

We have not, however, to consider what dangers lay ahead of the 
system, but what it produced in the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century, and for this, within limits, we can have little but praise England 
now joined, and even led, the movement of European nations from 
which she had hitherto been excluded as a barbarian. In a “polite” age 
the English writers became the most polite. Pope and Addison had 
nothing more to learn from their Continental contemporaries; they became 
teachers themselves. In their hands the English language, which had 
been a byword for furious individuality and unbridled imagmative oddity, 
became a polished and brilliant instrument in the hands of an elegant and 
well-bred race. So far, if we go no further, all was well. A little group 
of scholars and gentlemen, closely identified in their personal interests, 
had taken English literature under their care, and had taught it to express 
with exquisite exactitude their own limited and mundane sensations. These 
were paving the way for a frig;id formalism which would become intoler- 
able in the hands of their followers ; but in their own day, in their brief 
Augustan age, the direct result was not merely brilliant in itself, but of an 
infinite benefit to English as a vehicle for an easy and rapid exercise of 
the intelligence. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE AGE OF JOHNSON 
1740-1780 

The period which we have just quitted was one of effort concentrated in 
one nuddle-class coterie in London, an age of elegant persiflage and opti> 
mistic generalisation marshalled by a group of highly civilised and ^'club* 
able*' wits. That at which we have now arrived was the exact opposite. 
Its leading exponents were not as- 
sociates, or, in most cases, even 
acquaintances ; its labours were not 
m any large degree identified with 
London, but w'lth places all over 
the English-speaking world. From 
1712 to 1735 attention is riveted 
on the mutual intercourse of the 
men who are writing, and then 
upon their works. From 1740 to 
1780 the movements of literature, 
rather than those of men of letters, 
are our theme. Solitary figures 
closely but unconsciously and ac- 
cidentally related to other solitary 
figures, ships out of call of one 
another, but blown by the same 
wind — ^that is what the age of 
Johnson presents to us. 

If the combination of personal 
communication, so interesting in 
the earlier age, is lacking now, it 

is made up for to us by the ^finition of the principal creative impulses, 
which prove, to our curiosity and surprise, independent of all personal 
bias. The similarity between Swift and Arbuthnot, between Pope and 
Parnell, is easily explained by their propinquity. But how are we to 
account for the close relation of Gray and Collins, who never metj of 
Fielding and Richardson, who hated one another at a distance; of Butler 
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at Bristol, and Hume at Ninewells f This central period of the eighteenth 
century took a wider and more democratic colouring ; its intellectual life 
was more general, we had almost said more imperial. Letters could no 
longer be governed by the dictatorship of a little group of sub-aristocratic 
wits met in a coffee-house to dazzle mankind. The love of literature had 
spread in all directions, and each province of the British realm contributed 
ite genius to the larger movement. 

In poetry, which must occupy us first, the forces which now attract our 
almost undivided attention are not those which appealed to contemporary 

criticism. Pope and his 
school had given a jierfect 
polish to the couplet, had 
revived a public interest 
in satire and philosophic 
speculation in verse, had 
canonised certain forms of 
smooth and optimistic con- 
vention, had, above all, 
rendered the technique of 
** heroic verse " a thing 
which could be studied like 
a language or a science. It 
was strictly in accordance 
with the traditions of litera- 
ture that no sooner was 
the thing easy to do than 
the best poets lost interest 
in doing it. It was Thomson 
who made the first resistance 
to the new classical formula, 
and it is, in fact, Thomson 
who is the real pioneer 
of the whole romantic 
movement, with its return 
to nature and simplicity. 
This gift would be more widely recognised than it is if it had not been for 
the poet’s timidity, his easy-going indolence. The Winter of Thomson, that 
epoch-making poem, was published earlier than the Dundad and the Esseg^ on 
Man, earlier than GuUivet’s Travels and the Political History of the Devil; it 
belongs in bme to the central ** period of Queen Anne.” But in spirit, in 
temper, in style, it has nothing whatever to do with that age, but inaugurates 
another, which, if we consider exactly, culminated, after a slow but direct 
ascent, in Wor^worth. 

The positive interest which the poetry of the middle of the eighteenth 
century now possesses for us may be slight ; its relative or historical interest 
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is very great. In it we see English verse timidly reasserting its characteristic 
qualities and resuming forbidden powers. The change was gradual, without 
revolution, without violent initiative. Passion did not suddenly return in its 
bolder form^ but an insidious melancholy shook the pensive bosom. For 
nearly eighty years the visual world, in its broader forms, had scarcely 
existed for mankind ; it was not to be expected that shy and diffiden t poets^ 
such as were those of this new period, men in most cases of subdued vitality, 
should flash out into brilliant colourists and high-priests of pantheism. They 
did their work gingerly and slowly ; they introduced an obvious nature into 
their writings ; they painted, with a deprecating pencil, familiar scenes and 
objects. With Thomson they removed the fog that had obscured the forms 
of landscape, with Gray they asserted the stately beauty of mountains, with 
Young they proclaimed anew the magic of moonlight, with Walpole they 
groped after the principles of Gothic architecture. That their scenes were 
painted in grey and greenish neutral tint, that then ruined arches were 
supported on modern brickwork, that falsity and fustian, a hollow eloquence 
and a frigid sententiousness spoiled many of their enterprises, is not to the 
point. We must occupy ourselves, not with what they failed to do, but with 
their faltering successes. They were the pioneers of romanticism, and that 
is what renders them attractive to the historian. 

Nor was it in England only, but over all Europe, that the poets of the age 
of Johnson were the pioneers of romantic feeling and expression. In the 
two great movements which we have indicated — in a melancholy sensibility 
pointing to passion, in a picturesqueness of landscape leading to direct 
nature-study — the English were the foremost of a new intellectual race. As 
a child of the eighteenth century, Stendhal, reminded the French, “Le 
pittoresque — coinme les bonnes diligences et les bateaux i vapeur — nous 
vient d’Angleterrc." It came to France partly through Voltaire, who 
recorded its manifestations with wonder, but mainly through Rousseau, who 
took it to his heart. Not instantly was it accepted. The first translator of 
the Seasotts into French dared not omit an apology for Thomson’s “ almost 
hideous imagery,” and it took years for the religious melancholy of Young 
to sink into German bosoms. But when there appeared the NouveUe Heiotse, 
a great and catastrophic work of passion avowedly built up on the teaching 
of the English poets of the funereal school, a book owmg everything to 
English sensibility, then the influence of British verse began, and from 1760 
to 1770 the Vogue and imitation of it on the Continent was in full swing. To 
the European peoples of that time Young was at least as great an intellectual 
and moral portent as Ibsen has been to ours. 

It was 111 a comparative return to a sombre species of romanticism, and in 
a revolt against the tyranny of the conventional couplet, that these poets 
mainly affected English literature. James Thomson is at the present hour 
but tamely admired. His extraordinary freshness, his new outlook into the 
whole world of imaginative life, deserve a very different recognition from 
what is commonly awarded to him. The Hymn which closes the Seaams 
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was first published in 1730, when Pope was still rising towards the zenith ol 
his fame. It recalled to English verse a melody, a rapture which had been 
entirely unknown since Milton’s death, more than sixty years before. We 
may be told that the close observation of natural phenomena which made 
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the four books of the Seasons so illustrious had never, although scouted or 
disregarded, been entirely lost. 'The names of Lady Winchelsea, of Gay, 
even of John Philipp may be quoted to prove to us that the poets still had 
eye^ and knew a hawk from a hemshaw. But these pedestrian studies of 
nature had no passion in them ; they were but passages of an inventory or of 
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a ftUl-life painting. With Thomson, and mainly with his majestic Hymn^ 
another quality came back to poetry, the ecstasy of worship awakened by the 
aspect of natural beauty. We can but wonder what lines such as 

* Ye forests bend, ye harvests wave, to Him ; 

Breathe your still song into the reaper’s heart, 

As home he goes beneath the joyous moon,* 

could have meant to readers such as Warburton and Hurd. We may 
answer — ^To them, as to Johnson, they could have meant nothing at all ; and 
here began the great split between the two classes of eighteenth-century 
students of poetry — ^those who clung to the old forms, and exaggerated their 
aridity, down to the days of Hayley and Darwin ; and those who falteringly 
and blindly felt their way towards better things through Gray, and Percy’s 
Reltgues^ and Warton’s revelation of the Elizabethans. 


James Thomson (1700-1748) was the eldest son of the Reverend Thomas 
Thomson and his wift^ Beatrice I'rotter, well-bom people of the Scottish 
Border. Mr. Thomson had since 1692 been minister of Ednam in Rozbuq^ 
shire, and the poet was born 
in the manse there on the 
nth of Sejitember 1700. Next 
year the family removed to a 
parish close to Jedburgh. Here, 
in early childhood, Thomson 
attracted the notice of Robert 
Riccaltoun, a local poet of some 
merit, and soon bqgan to wnte 
verses. In 1715 he was sent up 
to Edinburgh University, being 
intended for the Church, and he 
remained there for ten years. Of 
his youth we know little, save 
that he was extremely susceptible 
to local superstitions, and so 
much afraid of ghosts that, even 
when at college, he would rush 
roaring out of the room if he 
was left alone in the dark. His 
father died in 1718, as was 
believed ** under the oppression 
of diabolical malignity,” having 
rashly undertaken to lay that 
celebrated spook, the Woolie 
Ghost At Edinbuigh Thomson was gradually drawn away from divinity towards 
literature^ and in his twenty-fifth year he determined to adventure to London; 
he sailed from Leith, and arrived almost destitute, having been robbed even 
of a handkerchief in which he had tied up his letters of introduction. He found 
VOL. ir 
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patrons^ however, and was received by the wits with remarkable cordiality. In March 
1726 he published Winter as a folio pamphlet; it was highly successful, and from 

this time forward Thomson seems 
to have floated easily on the 
social tide. Of his letters from 
this period several have been 
preserved, and they give evi- 
dence of much lightness of spints 
and an almost childish naweti. 
Summer^ addressed to Bubb 
Dodington in too humble a style 
of eulogy, and Springs addressed 
to the (Countess of Hertford, 
indicate two main sources of the 
poet's early pnisperity. The 
Countess was a blue-stocking, 
and invited Thomson to stay 
at her seat near Marlborough, 
where he “ composed one of 
his Seawm” pniliably Autumn 
Johnson tells us that the poet 
took more pleasure in carousing 
with my lord than in directing 
the studies of my lady, and a as 
therefore never invited again. 
In 1730 the Seasons ap|)eared 
complete, with the additions of 
Autumn and A J/ymn, But by 
this time Thomson had turned with hopefulness to the stage, although his first 
tragedy was not a success. At a critical moment, one character, immersed in woe, 
bad to moan out the words— 
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O, Sophonisba, Sophonisba, O 1 ” 

which the wags instantly took up and pairodied as — 

" O, Jemmy Thomson, Jemmy Thomson, O I ” 

and this was more than even Mrs. Oldfield's art could counteract The poet was 
now selected to accompany on the Grand Tour a young Talbot, son of the Solicitor- 
General, with whom he saw France and Italy through 1730 and r73i. On his return 
he began, and in 1734-6 he published, in five successive parts, his gigantic failure, the 
didactic poem of Liberty. Mr. Talbot having died, and his father having been made 
Lord Chancellor, Thomson received in 1735 the office of Secretary of Briefs under the 
latter. This patron died in 1 737, when Thomson printed a dignified poem in his praise. 
Having lost his place, the poet fell into debt and was arrested ; Quin the actor found him 
in a spunging-house and released him, although they were strangers, purely on account of 
the pleasure he had received from reading Thomson’s poetry. Meeting the Prince of 
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Wales shortly after, and being adced about his af&un, Thomson admitted that **thqr 
were in a more poetical posture than formerly,” and the Prince gave him a pension of 
£joo^ which was paid until the year of the poet’s death, when it was unkindly with- 
drawn. Misfortune generally attended Thomson’s pieces on the stage, where the 
ill-success of his untoward heroines” became proverbial, but those dramas were 
sometimes lucrative in book form. In particular, there is reason to believe that his 
poetical tragedy of Edward and Eleonora^ which was prohibited on the stage in 1739, 
brought in much profit, as a little volume, in subscnption. The masque of Alfred^ 
which in 1740 Mallet and Thomson composed to amuse the Prince of Wales in the 


gardens of Cliefden, is memor- 
able for containing the song 
Eub Britannia^ which is be- 
lieved, but without absolute 
certainty, to be the work of 
Thomson. He wrote little 
during the last years of his 
life, abandoning himself more 
and more to constitutional 
languor. However, in the 
last year of his life, he woke 
up so far as to fimsh his 
noble poem The Castle of In* 
dolence^ and to compose yet 
another tragedy, Coriolanus. 
In the summer of 1748 
Thomson caught a severe 
cold by taking a boat from 
Hammersmith to Kew when 
very hot; he was throwing 
this off, when he had the 
imprudence to sit in his 
garden while the dew was 
falling, and suffered a relapse. 
Symptoms of malignant fever 
declared themselves, and he 
sank rapidly, dying on the 
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ajth of August Thomson 

was universally beloved and bitterly rq;ietted, for he possessed in a high degree 
the genius of friendshipi He was "more bt than bard beseems,” short, chubby, 
sleepy; but amoi>g his choice associates he would wake up, and be singularly 
communicative and entertaining. He was never married; he would have asked 
Miss Young of Gulyhill, the “Amanda” of his poems, to be his wife, but he never 
dared to do so on account of his poverty. We have mentioned one cause of 
the diqdeasure of Lady Hertford ; another is more picturesque. Thomson is said 
to have irritated her ladyship by sitting under her fruit trees at Marlborough with 
his hands in his pocketiy lasily biting pieces out of her ripe ^iricots. 
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From “Summer.* 

As from the face of heaven the shattered clouds 
Tumultuous rove, the interminable sky 
Sublimer swells, and o’er the world expands 
A purer azure. Nature, from the storm. 

Shines out Bfreah ; and througrh the lightened air 
A higher lustre and a clearer calm. 

Diffusive, tremble ; while, as if m sign 
Of danger past, a glitteiing robe of joy. 

Set off abundant by the yellow ray. 

Invests the fields, yet diopping from distress. 

’Tis beauty all, and grateful song around. 

Joined to the low of kine, and numerous bleat 
Of flocks thick nibbling through the cloveied vale. 

And shall the hymn be marred by thankless man. 

Most favouied ; who, with voice articulate 
Should lead the chorus of this lower world ? 

Shall he, so soon forgetful of the hand 

That hushed the thunder, and serenes the sky. 

Extinguished feel that spark the tempest waked. 

That sense of powers exceeding f«ir his own. 

Ere yet his feeble heait has lost its feais? 

Cheered by the milder beam, the sprightly youth 
Speeds to the well-known pool, whose ci>stal depth 
A sandy bottom shows. Awhile he stands 
Gazing the inverted landscape, half afiaid 
To mc^ditate the blue piofound below ; 

Then plunges headlong down the circling flood. 

His el^n tresses and Ins rosy check 

Instant emerge ; and thiough the obedient wave. 

At each short breathing by his lip repelled, 

Witbarms and legs according well, he makes. 

As humour leads, an easy-winding path ; 

While, fiom his polished sides, u dewry light 
Effuses on the pleased spectators round. 

From "Autumn.** 

Poor is the triumph o’er the timid hare t 
Scared fiom the com, and now to some lone seat 
Retiied : the rushy fen ; the ragged furze. 

Stretched o’er the stony heath ; the stubble chapped. 
The thistly lawn ; the thick -entangled broom ; 

Of the same friendly hue, the withered fern ; 

The fallow ground laid open to the sun, 

Concoctive ; and the nodding sandy bank. 

Hung o’er the mazes of the mountain biook. 

Vain IS her best precaution ; though she sits 
Concealed, with folded cars, unsleeping eyes. 

By Nature raised to take the honron in. 

And head couched close betwixt her hairy fee^ 

In act to spring away. The scented dew 
Betrays her early labyrinth ; and deep. 

In sobttered sullen openings, far behind. 

With every breeze she heais the coming stonn. 
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But nearer, and more frequent, as it loads 
The sighing gale, she spnngs amazed, and all 
The savage soul of game is up at once : 

The pack full-opening, various : the shrill horni 
Resounded from the hills ; the neighing steed, 

Wild for the chase ; and the loud hunter’s shout | 

O’er a weak, harmless, flying creature, all 
Muced in mad tumult and discordant cry. 

From The Castle of Indolence.” 

Joined to the prattle of the purling nils 
Were heard the lowing herds along the vale, 

And flocks loud bleating from the distant hills^ 

And vacant shepherds piping m the dale ; 

And, now and then, sweet Philomel would wail, 

Or stock-doves plain amid the forest deep. 

That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale ; 

And still a coil the grasshopper did keep ; 

Yet all these sounds y-blent inclinM all to sleep. 

Full in the passage of the vale, above, 

A sable, silent, solemn forest stood ; 

Where nought but shadowy forms was seen to move^ 

As Idles fancied in her dreaming mood ; 

And up the hills, on either side, a wood 
Of blackening pines, ay waving to and fro. 

Sent forth a sleepy honor through the blood ; 

And where this valley winded out, below, 

The murmuring main was heard, and scarcely heard, to flow. 

A pleasing land of drowsihed it was. 

Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye ; 

And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, ,, 

For ever flashing round a summer sky ; 

There eke the soft delights, that witchmgly 
Instil a wanton sweetness in the breast. 

And the calm pleasures always hovered nigh ; 

But whate’er smacked of *noyance or unrest, 

Was &r, far off expelled from this delicious nest 

Another powerful innovator was Edward Young, but his influence was 
not so pure as that of Thomson. The author of Night Thoughts was an artist 
of a force approaching that of genius, but his error was to build that upon 
rhetoric which he should have based on imagination. The history of Young 
is one of the most curious in the chronicles of literature. Born far back in 
the seventeenth century, before Pope or Gay, he wrote in the manner of the 
Anne wits, without special distinction, through all the years of his youth and 
middle life. At the age of sixty he collected his poetical works, and appeared 
to be a finished mediocrity. It was not until then, and after that time, that, 
taking advantage of a strange wind of funereal enthusiasm that swept over 
him, he composed the masterpiece by which the next generation knew him, 
his amazingly popular and often highly successful Night Thoughts. It was in 
the sonorous blank verse of this adroit ooem that the vjnnie aesthetic melan* 
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dioly of the age found its most striking exposition. It uras hardly completed 
before a prose rival and imitation, the Meditations among the Tombs 
of Hervey, deepened its effect and surpassed it in popularity, though never 

approaching it in real literary ability. 
These two books, so pompous, unctuous, 
and hollow — the one illuminated by pas- 
sages of highly artistic execution, the other 
mere barren bombast — occupied the fancies 
of men for well-nigh one hundred years^ 
sunnving the great revival, and successfully 
competing with Wordsworth and Keatf 

Edward Young (1683-1765) was the son 
of the rector of Upham in Hampshire, where he 
was bom in June 1683; the father ultimately 
became Dean of Salisbury. Extremely little has 
been preserved about the youth and even the 
early middle life of this poet He was educated 
Edward Young Winchester School, and went to Oxford in 1 703. 

Afltrih, Portrait ^ "O 

tinction; at college he was “a foolish youth, 

the sport of peers and poets.” He was elected, however, a law fellow of All Souls’ in 
1708, and continued to reside at the University. When past the age of thirty he began 
to publish, but his 
earliest essays showed 
little talent His pe- 
culiar forcible gloom 
is displayed for the 
first time in T^e Last 
Day^ a really fine 
thing, part of which 
was printed in the 
Guardtan in 1713. 

Young seems to have 
looked to Queen 
Anne, who was his 
godmother, for patro- 
nage, and at her death 
he disappears. It has 
been conjectured that 
he went to Ireland. 

In 1 7 19 he put on the 

stage his tragedy of "* Welwyo 

Bustr/s, and in 1721 

TAe Revenge ; the latter enjoyed a substantial success, and Young, now forty years oi 
age, became a personage at last At this time^ and for some years to come, he was 
enjoying the patronage of the Duke of Wharton. From 1725 to 1728 Young was 
engaged in publishing, in six instalments, his satires, which were afterwards united under 
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the title of Tke Utmenat Ptashm. When Geoige II. came to the throne, Youngs who 
had Med to enter Parliament for Grencester, determined, althou{^ he was forty-aeven 
years of age, to take holy orders ; he was almost immediately appointed rha pUin to 
the King. He is said to have asked Pope how he should conduct his theological 
studies, and to have been answered according to his folly with a recommendation to 
master St Thomas Aqmnas. A b^ging letter to Mrs. Howard, the King’s mistress^ 
exists to prove that Young equally needed advice in the arts of obtaining Church 
preferment; he was importunate, yet he got htde. In 1730 he was glad to take 
Welwyn, a college living; and the next year he mamed a widow of quality, Lady Kluath^h 
Leigh. The poetry Young published during these years was beneath contempt, yet he 
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was already meditating upon the outlines of his great and endunng work. When close 
upon the mature age of sixty, with no production behind him which could really encourage 
him to confidence in his gifts, Young began the composition of the very elaborate poem 
which placed him in the first rank of contemporary writers T'ht Complamt^ or 
Night Thoughts^ appealed from 1742 to 1744, and greatly impressed the age with its 
moral sublimity. Young, however, was unable to repeat his success; he published 
several other works in prose and verse, but none of them rose above his earlier level 
of fustian and flatness He considered himself to be cruelly neglected, and applied to 
the King and the Archbishop of Canterbury for preferment; Secker^s reply is a 
monument of irony. The solitary success which attended his efforts was almost 
sarcastically inadequate ; when he was nearly eighty he was appointed Clerk of the 
Closet to the Princess Dowager. Young lived on at Welwyn until he had nearly com- 
pleted his eighty-second year, preserving his intellect to the last ; he died on the sth of 
April 1 765, and was buried at Welwyn. The character of Young presents us with some 
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very cnrious features. He was the typical eighteenth-oentuiy adventuier ef 
truculent and yet obsequious, without a trace of self-respect in the presence of the 
grea^ but arrogant and presunung with his own class. Yet Young was not without 
certain stately virtues ; he could be penetrating, dignified, and extremely polite. That 
he was the victim of afiectadon, seems proved by the story that he wrote at by 
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O N 

LIFE, DEATH. & IMMORTAUTV. 


Hngmtt Vita 



LONDON 

Pkincrd fcr R Dooiiiv, ■iTviirsHcid w MMtM ijd** 
f Price, One Slulbiq; ] 

Tttto>pace of First Edition of “Night Thooghts” 

Oe^immerof a candle stuck in a human skull. His friendship with Voltw did 
credit to the intellect of both of them, and Young’s extempore epigram on the 
appearance of the great Frenchman deserves an immortality of quotation t— 

“ You are so witty, profligate and thin, 

At once we think you Milton, Death and Sin.* 

From “Night Thoughts I.* 

O ye Uest scenes of permanent delight I 
Full above measure ! lasting, beyond bound I 
A perpetuity of bliss is bliss. 

Could you, so rich in rapture, fear an end, 

That ghastly thought would dnnk up all your joy. 

And quite unparadise the realms of light 
Safe are you lodged above these rolling sidunes^ 

The han^l influence of whose giddy dance 
Sheds sad vicissitude on all beneath. 

Here teems with revolutions every hour ; 

And rarely for the better ; or the best, 

More mortal than the common births of feta. 


YOUNG 


Each moment has its sickle, emulous 
Of time's enormous scythe, whose ample sweep 
Strikes cunpires from the root ; moment plays 
His little weapon in the narrower sphere 
Of sweet domestic comfort, and cuts down 
The fairest bloom of sublunary bliss. 

Bliss 1 sublunary bli&s I-— proud words and vain 1 
Implicit treason to divine decree 1 


V* 





Title-paffe bj William Blake to **Nie:ht Thoug^hts** 


A bold invasion of the ng^hts of heaven 1 
I claspi’d the phantoms, and 1 found them air. 

O had I weigh’d it ere my fond embrace ! 

What darts of agony had miss’d my heart 1 
Death ! great proprietor of all I ’tis thine 
To tread out empire, and to quench the stars. 

The sun himself by thy permission shines ; 

And, one day, thou shalt pluck him from his sphere. 
Amid such mighty plunder, why exhaust 
Thy partial quiver on a mark so mean ? 

Why thy peculiar rancour wreak’d on me ? 

Insatiate archer I could not one suffice ? 

rhy shaft flew thrice ; and thrice my peace was slain ; 

And thrice, ere thnoe yon moon had fill’d her horn. 
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James Henrqr (>714-175^) ms appointed in 1740 curate of Bideford in North 

Devon. While he was there, he walked 
over to the churchyard of Kilkhampton. 
and on his return began to write his 
famous MeataHons among tho Tombs, 
which were published in 1746-47, 
and went through twenty-five editions. 
Hervey was a gentle, pious, and plac- 
able inan, who died prematurely of 
a consumption, being at the time 
ret tor of Weston Favell in Northamp- 
tonshire. His Theron and Aspasit 
(1752) was at one time even moic 
famous than the MedttaUons in evan- 
gelical circles. 

Robert Blair (1699-1746) was 
the minister of Athelstaneford in Had 
dingtonshire from 1731 to his death. 
Very little is known about his life, 
Jaswa Harvey possess any further interest 

A />««««. published 

his strangely powerful poem in blank verse, entitled Tke Grave. 



From Blair’s "Grave.” 

What is this world ? 

What but a spacious burial-field un- 
walled, 

Strewed with death’s spoils, the spoils 
of animals 

Savage and tame, and full of dead 
men’s bones. 

The very turf on which we tread once 
lived, 

And we that live must lend our 
carcases 

To cover our own offspring ; in their 
turns 

They too must cover theirs— ’tis here 
all meet, 

The shivering Icelander and sunburnt 
Moor, 

Men of all climes who never met 
before. 

And of all creeds, the Jew, the Tuik, 
the Christian. 

Here the proud prince, the favourite 
yet prouder. 
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His sovereign’s keeper, and the peoplePs scourge^ 

Are huddled out of sight. — Here lie abashed 
The great negotiators of the earth, 

And celebrated masters of the balance^ 

Deep read in stratagems and wiles of courts ; 

Now vain their treaty skill— Death scorns to treat. 

Here the overloaded slave flings down his burden 
From his galled shoulders, and when the stem tyranti 
With all his guards and tools of power about him 
Is meditating new unheard-of hardships. 

Mocks his short arm, and quick as thought escapes 
Where tyranu vex not, and the weary rest 

This sepulchral rhetoric in Miltonic verse, whether embodied in Young's 
rolling iambics or compressed into the homelier vigour of Blair's Grave^ or 
Ticked out in pseudo-classical turgidity by the disciples of Thomson, was 
svhat passed for poetry par excellence one hundred and fifty years ago. 

The influence of Thomson was strong on Dyer and Armstrong. John Dyer 
(1698?-! 758) was the son of a sohator at Aberglasslyn, Carmarthanshiie. He took 
to water-colour painting as a profession, studying under Jonathan Richardson, and 
wandenng about m South Wales sketching ruins and 
landscapes. It was on one of these excursions that he 
wrote his poem of Grongar Htll^ published in a miscellany 
in 1726, which contained studies of Nature which were 
novel and which were admired even to excess. Dyer 
went to Italy, and on his return he published a blank 
verse poem, The Ruins of Rome^ 1740. He now entered 
the Church, and held successive livings in the counties 
of Leicester and Lincoln. In 1757 he pubhshed a long 
didactic poem on the care of sheep, entitled The Fleece: 
this was a failure, and Dyer was told he would be “buried 
in woollen ” He died of consumption, at Coningsby in 
Hants, where he had lately fitted up a house, on the 
24th of July 1758. The best part of Grongar Hill^ 
which is a description of the Vale of Towy as seen from that eminence, is the 
following, which certainly deserves a place in a record of the advance of a senti- 
ment for Nature in English literature: — 

Old castles on the cliff arise. 

Proudly towenng in the skies 1 
Rushing from the woods, the spites 
Seem fixim hence ascending fires I 
Half his beams Apollo sheds 
On the yellow mountain-heads I 
Gilds the fleeces of the flodcs, 

And glitters on the broken rocks. • • • 

Gandy as the opening dawn. 

Lies a long and level lawn, 

On which a dark hill, steep and high, 

Holds and charms the wandenng eye I 
Deep are his feet in Towy’s flood. 

His udes are clothed with waving wood 
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John Armstrong (1709-1779) was a dose disdple of Thomsoiii whom he followed 

in his errors as well as in his beautieSi 
He published much, but is remembered 
best by his didactic poem on TJIe Art 
of Preserving Healthy 1744. Armstrong 
became a physician in 173a, and prac- 
tised in Germany and afterwards in 
London. 


Henry Brooke (1703-17^3)1 long 
afterwards famous for the novel of The 
Fool of Quality^ published in 1735, in 
six anonymous folio instalments, the very 
remarkable philosophical {X)em called 
Universal Beauty^ inspired by the system 
of Shaftesbury. To this npglccted work 
have been traced back the earliest rudi- 
ments of the theory of physical evolution 

With the prevailing taste in 
poetry the style in grottoes, urns, 
John Annatrang tombs closely corresponded, 

ficial character of what wms most 
enjoyed in Gray, Collins, and even Goldsmith, may be traced. The 
great gift of the first two of this 
faio was the renewed elaboration of 
tiieir verse-form. Thomson had 
revived the beautiful Spenserian 
measure; in the Odes of Thomas 
Gray and of William Collins a 
variety of stanzaic forms illustrated 
a return to pre-Drydemc variety and 
ease of prosody. To a world that 
scarcely appreciated the meaning of 
verse which was not either a suc- 
cession of five-beat couplets or a 
mass of stiff blank verse. Gray in- 
troduced choral measures, richly 
and elaborately rhymed, full of com- 
plicated triumphal melody ; Collms, 
at the same moment, in a lower 
key, whispering rather than shout- 
ing, fashioned his delicate, cold, Btsuf Brooke 

aerial music. Unhappily, in the PtnrnmOngmaiPwtnu 

middle of the eighteenth century everything conspired to drag the pioneers 
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of free art back to the bondage of rhetoric, and the work of Gray and Collins 

was instantly retarded and 
parodied by the frosty talent 
of Akenside, in whose hands 
the newly found lyrical fire 
was turned to ice. The 
impact of Gray on Europe 
was delayed, but could not 
be suppressed. The in 
a Country Churdyard is the 
direct precursor, not only 
of Chateaubriand, but of 
Lamartine, and is the most 
characteristic single poem 
of the eighteenth century. 

Thomas Gray 

1771) was the son of Philip 
Gray, a scrivener, and his wife 
Dorothy Antrobus; he was 
bom in Comhill on the 26th 
of December 1716 He was 
the only one of his patents^ 
twelve children who survived 
infancy, and he was only saved 

by the desperate courage of 
AfUrauPo.,.a,tt,/. G. Euanlt ^ ^ 

attacked by a convulbion, opened a vein with her scissors. Philip Gray was of 
a jealous and tyrannical dis{X)sitiony and 
although he was well-to-do, he would con- 
tribute nothing to the support of his wife or 
child. The former kept a milliner’s shop, 
and the latter was taken by a maternal uncle 
to his own house at Burnham, and in 1727 
sent, at his mother’s expense, to Eton. 11 c 
made fnends with Horace Walpole and 
Richard West In 1734 he was removed to 
Cambridge, where he was entered as a pen- 
sioner first at Pembroke Hall and then at 
Peterhouse; from 1735 to 1738 he had the 
company of Horace Walpole at Cambridge, 
and he was already beginning to write verse, 
mostly in laitin. He was very unhappy, 
however, at the University, which he calls 
“that pretty collection of desolate animals,” 
and he revolted against the deadness of the 
curriculum. In September 1738 he left 
Cambridge, and six months later he started 
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in company with Horace Walpole for a three years’ tour on the Continent The 
friends went first of all to Paris, where they stayed two months, and saw a good 
deal of fashionable and of literary society. They then settled for three months 
at Rheims, where they enjoyed very cordial hospitality. In the autumn of 1739 
they were sauntering through France; they loitered a while in Geneva, and then, 



Written in a Country Church Yard. 



HE Curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 
The lowing herd wind flowly o*er the lea, 
Theplowmanhomewardplodshis weary way. 
And leaves the worid to daiknels and to me. 


lUnstration to Gray*s **Elegj" Now 

Drawn by X. for the Edition of 1753 

protected by “ muffs, hoods, and ma.sks of beaver, fur boots and bearskins,” they 
ventured over the Alps in November. This adventure deeply impressed the imagi- 
nation of Gray; *’not a precipice,” he said, “not a torrent, not a cliff, but is preg- 
nant with religion and poetry.” All through 1 740 the friends were together in Italy, 
but in the following May, while at Reggio, they quarrelled, and Gray return^ 
alone to England. In November 1741 his father died, and was found to have 
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■quandeied the greater part of his fortune. Gray spent the winter of this year in 
London with West, and he now began to write English poetry ; of his early tragedy of 
Agrippina only a fragment survives. In June 1742 West di^ and Gray went down 
to Stoke Pogis, where one of his uncles had a house. Here he wrote his Ode to 
Springy the Eton Ode^ the Hymn to Adierstty^ and began the EUgy in a Country 
Churd^rd His uncle now ^ed, and Gray’s mother joined her two sisters in the 
house at Stoke Pogis, which now became Gray’s occasional home until his death. He 
had given up the study of the law, and now, for cheapness’ sake, be resolved to reside 
in Cambridge. In the winter 
of 1742 he proceeded to Peter- 
house, and there for two years 
is lost to sight In 1744 the 
difference between Gray and 
Walpole was made up, and 
the former began to correspond 
again with the latter and with 
other old acquaintances; in 
1746 Walpole took a house in 
Windsor, so that, when Gray 
was at Stoke, the friends could 
spend one day of eveiy week 
together In 1 747 Gray pnnted, 
in folio, his Eton Ode^ and 
wrote the ode to Walpole’s cat 
On his thirtieth birthday he 
described himself as “ lazy and 
listless, and old, and vexed, and 
perplexed ” ; but he was cheered 
up by the enthusiasm of a new* 
friend, William Mason, after- 
wards his biographer, “a well- 
meaning creature.” His favour- 
ite aunt. Miss Mary Antrobus, 
died in November 1749, and 
her funeral seems to have led 
Gray to finish the Elegy which 
he had sketched seven years 
earlier. This famous poem 
was published by Dodsley in 
quarto in February 1751, and was greatly successful from the very first In 
1753 Gray’s poems were first collected, in folio, with plates by Richard Bentley; 
in March of that year his mother died ; his exquisite epitaph may still be read on her 
tombstone at Stoke Pogis. In 1754 he completed, in his slow way. The Progress iff 
jPoe^f and, in 1757, The Bard; these were published together, as Odes by Mr. Gray^ 
in the latter year. In 1756 a cruel practical joke was played on the poet by some 
coarse undergraduates, who raised a cry of fire, and induced him to descend in his 
night-gown into a tub of water. Failing to obtain redress from the college authorities^ 
he transferred himself from Peterhouse, where he had no intimates, to Pembroke 
which was full of his friends. He was welcomed, and he made this college his 
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Cambridge borne for the rest of his life. He was now able to live in greater comfort, 
since^ the ladies whom he had supported being dead, he sank part of his little property 
in an annuity. Moreover, in 1 759 he took a house in Bloomsbury, and was practically 
absent from Cambridge for three yean, mainly engaged in studying early English and 
Icdandic poetry at the recently-opened British Museum. The final years of Gray’s 
life were extremely uneventful; they were mainly spent, in great retirement and 

constantly declining health, 
in Cambridge, diversified by 
Lilliputian travels” through 
portions of England and 
Scotland. In 1768 he col- 
lected the ix)ems of his life- 
time into one slender volume, 
and was appointed Professor 
of Modem Literature at 
Cambridge, but delivered no 
lectures. In 1769 he made 
his celebrated journey to the 
Cumbrian Lakes, and wrote 
the Journal^ in which for 
the first time the sublimity 
of that scenery was properly 
celebrated. In the same 
year Gray formed the last, 
and one of the most ardent 
of his friendships that with 
the brilliant young Swiss, 
Charles de Bonstetten. He 
hoped to follow his young 
com{union to Switzerland, 
but lacked the strength, and on the 30th of July 1771 he died of suppressed gout in 
his rooms at Pembroke College, having been taken ill at dinner in hall six nights 
before. He was buned at Stoke Pogis. At the time of his death Gray was “ perhaps 
the most learned man in Europe.” He was a little plump person, very shy, with a fund 
of latent humour; the tottenng and gingerly way in which he walked \ras the subject 
of ridicule, and he was altogether too delicate for the rough age he lived in. His 
Bdmirahle Ze/fers^ first published in 1775, revealed sides of his character previously 
unsuspected, and greatly to his honour. 

From thk “Eton Ode." 

Ye distant spires, ye antique towers. 

That crown the watery glade. 

Where grateful Science still adores 
Her Henry’s holy shade ; 

And ye, that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor’s heights th’ expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey. 

Whose turf, whose riiade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His sUveivwinding way : 
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Ah, happy hills I ah, pleasing shade I 
Ah, fields beloved in vain I 
Where once my careless childhood strayed, 

A stranger yet to pain I 
1 feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliu bestow. 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing 
My weary soul they seem to soothe^ 

And, redolent of joy and youth. 

To breathe a second spring. 





View of Btoo Chi^sl 

/yma BmUk/t lUMstratiom to Graft /temi” ofvj^ 


From *'Thb Progress of Poesy.” 

In climes beyond the solar road, 

Where shaggy forms o’er Ice-built mountains roam, 
The Muse has broke the twilight gloom 
To cheer the shivering natives’ dull abode. 

And oft, beneath the odorous shade 
Of ChUTs boundless forests laid. 

She deigns to hear the savage youth repeat. 

In loose numbers wildly sweet. 

Their feather-cmctured duefe, and dusky loves. 

Her track, wherever the goddess roves, 

Glory pursue, and generous Shame, 

The unconquerable Mind, and Freedom’s holy flame. 
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Woods, thst wave oPer DelidiFs stoop, 

Ides, that crown th* iGgean deep^ 

Fields, that cool Ilissus laves. 

Or whm Maeandei's amber waves 
In lingering labyrinths creep, 

How do your tuneful echoes languish, 

Mute, but to the voice of anguidi ! 

Where each old poetic mountain 
Insi»ration breathed around ; 

Every shade and hallowed Ibuntun 
Munnured deep a solemn sound : 

Till the sad Nile, in GreecePs evil hour, 

Left their Parnassus for the Latian phuna 
Alike they scorn the pomp of tyrant Power, 

And coward Vice, that revels in her chains. 

When Latium had her lofty spirit lost. 

They sought, oh Albion I next thy sea-encircled coast 

WilUam Collins (1724-1759) was the son of a prosperous hatter in Chichester, 
where he was bom on Christmas Day 1721. Acc^ing to an early tradition, he 
attended the Prebendal School in Chichester In 1733 he was sent to Winchester, as 
a scholar on the foundation, and remained there seven years. There was a great deal 
of poetical enthusiasm in the school during this period, and Collins began to write verses 
at twelve. His ftrdan Eclogues are said by Warton to have been written when Collins 
was seventeen, that is to say, in 1 738 ; they appeared anonymously in 1 742. But mean 
whiles and before the boy left Winchester, 
some of his verses had been printed in the 
Gentlemans Magueine. Collins was head of 
the school in 1740, and, after matncularing 
at Queen’s College, Oxford, went to Magdalen 
College as a demy in 1741. At the Uni- 
versity he was ** distinguished for genius and 
indolence**; he is understood to have left 
Oxford, rather abruptly, early in 1744. He 
went over to Flanders to be a soldier, but 
was told that he was “too indolent even for 
the army.** He returned to London, and 
intended to enter upon holy orders, but 
was dissuaded from doing so by a wealthy 
tobacconist. It is plain that he was not fitted 
to devote himself to the labour involved by 
the adoption of any professioa He sold 
his p ro pert y in Sussex, and “subsisted on 
the proceeds” in the leading coffee-houses 
of London until all his little fortune was dissipated Dr Johnson, who now made 
his acquaintance and liked him, said that “Collins had many projects in ^ his 
head.’* None of them came to anything, and it is probable that the poet’s irre- 
solution was already the consequence of mental disease. His Odes^ a slender 
wolume containing the most splendid of his productions, appeared in the winter 
of 1746-47. It was not bought, and Collins, in a fit of anger, burned the 
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remaining oopiei. After the death of Thomson, Collins published, in June 1748, a 
singularlj beautiful monody on that event In 1749^ after having wasted 1^ Us 
substance^ and tasted the bitterness of pover ty , Collins inherited from an uncle a 
sum of monqr " which,” as Johnson says^ **he could hardly think exhaustible^ and 
which he did not live to exhaust” He withdrew to Chichester, where he wrote^ in 
1750^ his Ode an the Pillar SupersHtione of the Highlands^ which was posthumously 
printed in 1788. He also wrote an Ode on the Music of the Grecian Theatre^ which has 
unhappily been lost He now settled down to write a History of the Xevwai of 
Learnings but the malady which had long threatened him now definitely attacked him. 
Terrified by the overshadowing of his intellect, Collins closed his books and tried to 
finget his anxieties by travelling in France. Nothing, however, stayed the progress of 



Ch fch ester Cathedral in the Eighteenth Centnry 


the disease. His symptoms were originally those, not so much of madness, as of 
"general laxity and feebleness,” but during a visit to Oxford in 1754 the malady took 
a gloomier character. For the next five years he lingered at Chichester, under the 
care of his sister, hopelessly insane, but with glimmerings of sanity, since in 1 756 he 
corrected his early eclogues for republication in the following year. Towards the last, 
however, his condition became terrible, and he filled the cloisters of the cathedral with 
his shrieks and meanings He died at Chichester on the xsth of June 1759. Gilbert 
White, who knew him at (Killegc, says that Collins was “ of a light and clear com- 
plexion, with grey eyes, so very weak at times as hardly to bear a candle in the room.” 
According to Johnson, " his morals were pure and his opinions pious.” A few friends 
were much attached to him ; but it is evident from all tradition that the beautiful 
light of the genius of Collins burned within a very feeble and inefficient physical 
framework. 
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COUlNSf " Ods to Evskino. 

If aufi^ht of oaten atop, or pastoral sons^t 
May hope, chaste eve, to soothe thy modest ear. 

Like thy own solemn springs. 

Thy springs, and dying galea 

O nymph reserved, while now the bright-haired ana 
Sits in yon western tent, whose cloudy skirts. 

With brede ethereal wove, 

O’erhang his wavy bed : 

Now air is hushed, save where the weak-eyed bat 
With short, shrill shriek, flits by on leathern wing ; 

Or where the beetle winds 
Hia small but sullen horn. 

As oft he rises *midst the twilight path. 

Against the pilgnm borne in heedless hum : 

Now teach me, maid composed. 

To breathe some softened strain. 

Whose numbers, stealing through thy darkening vale 
May, not unseemly, with its stillness suit. 

As, musing slow, 1 hail 
Thy genial loved return 1 

For when thy folding star arising shows 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant houi s, and elves 
Who slept in flowers the day, ^ 

And many a nymph who wreathes her brow with sedge 
And sheds the fieshening dew, and, lovelier still. 

The pensive pleasures sweet 
Prepare thy shadowy car. 

Then lead, calm votaress, where some sheety lake 
Cheers the lone heath, or some time-hallowed pile^ 

Or upland follows grey 
Reflect its last cool gleam. 

But when chill blustering winds, or driving ram. 

Forbid my willing feet, be mine the hut. 

That from the mountain’s side. 

Views wilds, and swelling floods. 

And hamlets brown, and dim-discovered spires | 

And hears their simple bell, and marks o’er all 
Thy dewy Angers draw 
The gradual dusky veiL 

While spring shall pour his showers, as oft he wont^ 
And bathe thy breathing tresses, meekest eve ! 

While summer loves to sport 
Beneath thy lingering light : 
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While nllow aiitunm fills tihy lap with kam; 

Or winter^ yelling through the troublous air, 

Affrights thy shrinking tnin, 

And rudely rends thy robes ; 

So long, sure-found beneath the sylvan Aed, 

Shall nwcy, friendship, science, rose-lipped health. 

Thy gentlest i^uence own, 

And hymn thy kvourite name 1 

Mark Akenhide (Z72Z-1770) was the son of a butcher at Newcasde-on- 
ie^ where he was bm on the 9th of November 1721. In his infancy his 

father’s deaver fell upon his foot, pro- 
ducing a lifelong lameness, of which 
he had afterwards the weakness to be 
ashamed, as a sign of his low birth. 
He showed an early precocity, and 
his Virtuoso (written in 1737) was the 
earliest poem in which the stanza of 
Spenser was revived. All Akenside’s 
poetic work of merit belongs to his 
youth ; his Pleasures of Ime^natum 
were published in 1744; his Odes in 
1745. By the age of iive-and-twenty 
he was practically dead as a poet ; but 
be lived long afterwards as a highly 
successful doctor of medicine. From 
1759 onwards he was principal ph3rsi- 
cian to Christ’s Hospital, and enjoyed 
all the honours of the medical profes- 
sion until his rather sudden death 
from fever on the 23rd of June 1770. 
Akenside was a very arrogant man, 
pompous, and devoid of all sense of 
humour; “he looked as if he could 
never be undressed.” He wore a large white wig and carried a long sword , he terrified 
die patients at the hospital by the severity of his “pale, strumous countenance ” He 
was accused of ordering the out-patients to be swept from before him with brooms by 
the hospital servants. He was, however, a learned and “sagacious” lecturer, and 
be pre se rv ed both in poetry and science a dignified austerity. 

AuNSiDtffi “Odb on a Sermon against Glory” (1747). 

Come then, tell me, sage divine^ 

Is it an offence to own 
That our bosoms e^er incline 
Toward immortal Glory’s throne? 

For with me nor pomp nor pleasure. 

Bourbon’s might, Bzagana’s treasure^ 

So can Fancy’s dream rejoice. 

So conciliate Reason’s choice. 

As one approving word of her impartial voioai 
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If to qmm at noble piaiie 
Be the paasport to thy heaven. 

Follow thou those gloomy ways ; 

No such law to me was given: 

Nor, 1 trusty dull I deplore me, 

Faring fike my friends beibte me ; 

Nor an holier place desire 
Than Tunoleon's arms acquire, 

And Tolly's curule chur, and Milton's golden lyrsu 



Christas Hospital in the Eighteenth Century 

From 1740 to 1760 the Thomsonian and the Graian influences were pre> 
dommant About the latter date there was a relapse into something of the 
old Jesuit precision. In Churchill and his companions, regardless of the 
more solemn and Latin satire which Johnson had been cultivating, a return 
was made to the lighter and more primitive forms which Pope had used. 
For a moment the sombre romantic school seemed swept out of existence, 
but the popularity of the savage couplets of Churchill was brief. All that 
was left of the reaction was soon seen in the modified classicism of Gold* 
smith, with its didactic couplets as smooth and as lucid as Pope’s, its 
humanity and grace, its amplicity and picturesque sweetness. In the 
DtserUd VUlagt (1770) we have the old kind of starched poetry at its very 
best, and at its latest, since after Goldsmith the movement which had begun 
with Pope ceased to possess any real vitality. 

Charies Churchill (I73I''I764) ^ras the son of a cunte in Westminster, where hg 
was bom in Febniaiy 1731. He was a riotous Ixqr, and a youth who failed at both 
univerrities. At the age of seventeen he made a reckless marriage, in 1753 he became 
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A curate in Somersetdiire^ and waa ordained in 1756. He came up to London in 

17581 and his life became a 
tissue of rowdy irr^larities. 
In 1761 he published anony- 
mously the first of his poems^ 
Th Rosdad^ a satire on the 
actors of his time. This 
enjoying an amazing success, 
Churchill flung his cassock 
to the winds, and adopted 
verse-writing as a profession. 
During the next three years 
he published an incredible 
number of violent personal 
satires, most of which were 
highly successful, since people 
‘‘liked to see the bludgeon’s 
dint, when Churchill wrote.” 
He threw himself with vehe- 
mence into the cause of 
Wilkes, whom he followed to 
Boulogne-sur-Mer in October 
1764. Here he caught a 
fever, and died on the 4th of 
November. In the hour of 
Churchill’s highest popularity 
Charles Cfaurdull Johnson saw through him, 

4flirik§Pnfriaitfy/.S.CSfkaaM ^ 

that would never produce good fruit, but only crabs. The image admirably suits the 
profuse^ tart, and peevish verse of ChurchilL 



The close of this central period of the eighteenth century was stilted and 
inefficient in poetry. The rigidity of the classical system, now outworn 
after the exercise of one hundred years and more, strangled thought and 
expression, and forced those who desired to write to use mere centos of 
earlier and freer masters. The elegiac school had lasted but a very few 
years ; its successes are dated almost exclusively between 1742 and 1760. 
The new poetic feeling, however, never fell into complete desuetude, for at 
the very moment when Gray and Young were becoming silent, several new 
forces asserted themselves, all moving in the direction of reform in taste. 
Of these the earliest was the revelation, between 1760 and 1763, of the 
mysterious paraphrases of Ossian ; in 1765 Bishop Percy issued his Ritifua 
of primitive English poetry ; in 1770 the untimely death of Chattbrton 
revealed an extraordinary genius of a novel kind; and from 1777 onwards 
Thomas Warton, in his Histoty of English Poetry^ was recalling readers to 
masterpieces of art and passion that were not bound down to the rules nor 
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dwarfed by the classical tradition. Of all these elements the least genuine 
was undoubtedly the first mentioned, but it is equally certain that it was the 
strongest. The vogue of Ossian through all Europe became immense; no 
real British writer, not Shakespeare himself, enjoyed the respect of Europe 
so universally as the shadowy Ossian did at the close of the eighteenth 
century. Critics of high position gravely discussed the relative magnitude of 
Homer and of the author of Fingal^ and by no means invariably gave the 
crown to the Greek. The key to the extraordinary success of these Cale- 
donian forgeries is, that they boldly offered to release the spirit of Europe 
from its pedagogic bondage. No one, not even Goethe, was anxious to 
inquire too closely concerning the authority of fragments which professed to 
come to us from an extreme antiquity, tinged with moonlight and melancholy, 
exempt from all attention to the strained rules and laws of composition, dimly 
primitive and pathetically vague, full of all kinds of plaintive and lyncsd 
suggestiveness. When Napoleon in 1804 desired to give the highest possible 
praise to a new, modern, brilliantly emancipated, literary production, he 
could find no better epithet for it than ^'vraiment Ossianique.'* And this 
suggests in what light we have to regard MacPherson’s forgeries, so irritating 
to our cultivated taste in their bombastic pretentiousness. It was not what 
they were that fascinated Europe, it was what they suggested, and the 
product is what we read in Goethe, Byron, Chateaubriand. 

From Goldsmith’s ^ Dlserted Village.” 

Sweet was the sound, when oft at evening’s close 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose ; 

There, as 1 p<ist with careless steps and slow, 

The mingling notes came softened from below ; 

The swain responsive as the milkmaid sung, 

The sober herd that lowed to meet their young ; 

The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool. 

The playful children just let loose from school ; 

The watchdog’s voice that bayed the whispenng whi^ 

And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind ; 

There all in sweet confusion sought the shade. 

And filled each pause the nightingale had made. 

But now the sounds of population fail. 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 

No busy steps the grass-grown footway tread. 

For all the bloomy flush of life is fled 
All but yon widowed, solitary thing, 

That feebly bends beside the pkishy spring ; 

She, wretched matron, forced in age, for bread. 

To strip die brook with mantling cresses spread, 

To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn. 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till mom ; 

She only left of all the harmless train. 

The sad historian of the pensive plain. 
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Thomas Chatterton (1753-1770) was the posthuinous son of a writintpoastei 
and "sulnrhaunter ” in Bristol, where he was bom, in extremdy indigent dieamstanoes, 
on the soth of November 175a. His mother kept a small dame’s school, dose to the 

church of St. Mary Redcliffie. Curiously 
enough, although Chatterton was to 
become the very type of precocious 
maturity, while a little child he was dull 
and backward; he could scatc^ be 
taught his letters, and ’’a fear was 
aroused that he was deficient in intdlect” 
At the age of eight a sudden change 
took place, and he began to read from 
morning to night ; in this year, 1760^ he 
became a scholar at Colston’s Hospital, 
the Blue-Coat School of BristoL Here 
Chatterton remained for seven years, 
forming few fiiendships, living apart 
from the other boys, and cultivating in 
the great church of St Mary — "that 
wonder of mansions," as be called it 
—a passion for all the neglected arts 
of the Middle Ages. In his mother’s 
house were various mediseval parch- 
ments without value, which had been 
fr»mi:h»miitktmiUI>wum*inDuft“L^*tfCkaUin»k" gjolcn from the chutch, and others were 

left carelessly within his reach. It is not known exactly at what date he began to hoard 
these documents, to puzzle over their writinj^ and then to imitate it Quite in early boy* 
hood, however, he had created a group of imaj^naty fifteenth-century figures, clustered 
around a Thomas Rowley, priest and poet, and a l^Uuun Canynge, merchant of 
Bristol. In illustration of the adventures of these dream-personages, Chatterton began 
to write prose and poetry in what he believed to be Early or Middle English. Extra- 
ordinary as it seems, there is no doubt that a great part of this complicated design had 
taken shape in his brain, without help or suggestion fiom a single associate^ before 
Chatterton was eleven years of age. He was not twdve when he showed the MS. 
of his edogue of EUtmtr ondjugt to a ftiend. Not until 1767, however, did he 
begin to circulate his forgeries among adult persons, professing that he had found these 
writings in the muniment room of St Mary RedcUfife Thqr were accepted by the 
antiquaries of Bristol with greedy credulity, and Chattertm continued to pr^uce more 
and more " Rowley ” papers. The best of these belong to the year 1768, when the 
poet was between fift^ and rixteen. He sent some copies, however, to Horace 
Walpole^ who submitted them to Gray, and Gray instantly pronounced them foigetiea 
In 1769 the restless and unhappy boy formed the design of coming up to London to 
try his fortune as a journalist He bad been apprenticed in 1767 to an attomqr, but 
he got his indentures cancelled, and in April 1770 he arrived in town. At first he 
obtained a littie ill-paid work as a political writer, but the death of Beckftnd in June 
dosed this source of revenue. He now produced a very lively burletta, Tlu Here^ge, 
for which he recdved five guineas^ but these were soon exhausted. He found himseU 
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alone^ hm to bee with starvation, and to end his intolerable miseries he dmnk aiaenie 
on the of the a4th of August 1770^ being seventeen years and ten months d 
§gB, and the moA extraordinary genius of his years whom the world has ever seem 

From Chattxrton's **i£LLA.” 

Firti MinstrgL 

The budding floweret blushes at the light : 

The meads are sprinkled with the yellow hue , 
la daisied mantles is the mountain dight | 

The slim young cowslip bendeth with the dew \ 

The trees enleaftd into heaven straught, 

When gentle winds do blow, to whistling dm are brought 

The evening comes and brings the dew along ; 

The ruddy welkin sheeneth to the eyne ; 

Around the ale-stake minstrels sing the song ; 

Young ivy round the doorpost doth entwine ; 

1 lay me on the grass ; yet to my will, 

Albeit all is &ir, there lacketh something still. 


Seeomd MinsireL 

So Adam thought, what time, in Pamdise, 

All heaven and earth did homage to his mind 
la woman and none else man’s pleasaunce lies, 

As instruments of joy are kind with kind. 

Go, take a wife unto thine arms, and see, 

Water and dusky hills will have a charm for thee 


Third MinsireL 

When Autumn stript and sunburnt doth appear 
With his gold hand gilding the fallen lea( 

Bringing up Winter to fulfil the year. 

Bearing upon his back the ripened sheaf ; 

When all the hills with woody seed are white ; 

When levin-fires and gleams do meet from fiur the sight | — 

When the fair apples, red as even-ricy, 

Do bend the tree unto the fruitful ground ; 

When juicy pears and bemes of black dye 
Do dance in air and call the eyes around ; 

Then, be it evening foul or evening fair, 

Methinks my joy of heart is shadowed with some cai% 


Thera was no conscious rebellion against fashion in the sentimental William 
Shenitone (X7I4^I763)» y^ bis artifice and graces were links in the transition of style. 
He is lemembered for the fiuitastic little estate of Leasowes^ in Salop^ where he devoted 
die whole of his leisure in dreams of how best ** to diversify his surfitce. to entan^ his 
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walks, and to wind his waters.** The smoothness and the sentimentality of the ei^teentb 

century reach their acme in Shenstone^ to whom 
his own words may be applied : — 

’Tis his with mock passion to glow, 

*Tis his in smooth tales to u^old 
How her face is as brfght as the snow, 

And her bosom, be sure, is as cold ; 

How the nightingales labour the strain, 

With the notes of his charmer to vie j 
How they vary their accents in vain, 

Repine at her triumphs, and die. 

Shenstone*s most ambitious poem, 73 # Seko0 i 
mistress^ appeared in 174a ; the Pastoral Ballad 
(from which two stanzas have just been quoted) 
in 1743. He died at the Leasowes, of a fever, 
on the xith of February 1763. A figure of a 
totally different kind was Christopher Smart (1722-1770), in whose case the painfid 
discipline of the age was loosened by nothing less than mental diseases He was bom 
at Shipboume on April 11, 1722, and at the age of seventeen became a scholar of 
Pembroke College He was later a fellow, and held several college offices, but became 
increasingly unbearable, until, in 1751, he **8et out for Bedlam.** This was the earliest 
of many attacks of insanity, in the course of one of which (about 1762) Johnson visited 
him and prayed with him. It was in the asylum that Smart wrote his Song to Batrid^ 
which sras published in 1763; this extraordinary production is his one claim to 
immortality. It is incoherent, vague and distracted but it is full of astonishing 
audacities and beauties; of which these are 
examples taken almost at random 

The wealthy crops of whitening rice 
’Mongst thyine woods and groves of sfuce 
For Adoration grow ; 

And marshall’d in the fenc^ land. 

The peaches and pomegranates stand, 

Where wild carnations blow 

For Adoration npening canes. 

And coco’s purest milk detains 

The western pilgrim's staff ; 

Where rain in clasping boughs inclosed. 

And vmes with oranges dispos’d, 

Embower the social laugh. 

* For Adoration, srithout matdi. 

The scholar bullfinch aims to catch 
The soft flute’s ivory touch ; 

And, careless, on the hasel spray, 

The daring redbreast keeps at bay 
The damsel’s greedy clutch. 

Two dimteroted loven of our old neglected poetiy, who did much to renve 
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knowledge of it, were Percy and Warton. Dr. Thomas Percy (1729-18x1) waa 

bom at Bridgenorth on the 
13th of April 1729. He wai 
educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and from boyhood 
was destined for the Church. 
He became Dean of Carlisle^ 
and for the last thirty years 
of his life was Bishop of 
Dromore. He dabbled early 
in Chinese and Icelandic, but 
soon settled down to the study 
of Early English. His famous 
Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry appeared in three vol- 
umes in 1765, and was a 
considerable factor in the de- 
velopment of taste. Thomas 
Warton ( 1 728-1 790) was also 
a clergyman, but of a more 
academic type. He belonged 
to a family of poets and anti- 
quaries, and was the son of an 
Oxford professor of [xietry of 
the same name (1687-1745). 
His brother was Joseph Warton 
(1722-1800), headmaster of 
Winchester, and editor of Pope. Thomas wrote much in verse, and was poet-laureate 
from 1785 to the time of his death, but 
he is best remembered in connection 
with the History of English Poetry^ 
on which he was occupied for many 
years. This was not completed ; 
the last instalment appeared in 1781, 
with the promise of a final volume 
which was never issued. Both the 
Waltons and Percy were intimate with 
i)r. Johnson, and formed part of his 
circle. 

James MaePherson (1736- 
1796), with whose name that of Ossian 
is inevitably connected, was a High- 
lander, who was bom at Kingussie on 
the 27th of October 1736. He was 
educated at his parish school and at 
Aberdeen, perhaps at Edinburgh also ; 
he came north again to be a school- 
master at Ruthven. There can be no 
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teas jnable doubt that he did collect genuine snatches of andent Gadic .song; and that 
he was encouraged by several cultivated friends to travel through the' Highlands in 
1759 in search of more. In 1760 he printed anonymously his Fragments of Andent 
Gaelic Foeiry, and in 1762 an epic, in six books, called Fingal, which he professed to 
have translated from Ossian. To this day it is undecided what were the exact 
materials which MacPherson used Neither in the cases mentioned, nor in that of 
his Temora could he be induced to display his Gaelic originals. This led to 

his being accused of sheer forgery, and Dr. Johnson openly charged him with im- 
posture^ He replied that he copied the poetry of Ossian “ from old MSS.,” but these 
he obstinately declined to pro- 
duce. Johnson declared the 
whole thing to be ** another 
proof of Scotch conspiracy 
in national falsehood.” But 
modem criticism has not dis- 
missed the matter with such 
high-handedness It is now 
certain that Gaelic poetry attri- 
buted to or connected with 
Ossian or Oisin had been 
known in the Highlands of 
St'otland since the sixteenth 
centuiy, and it is further ce^ 
tain that some of Macl’herson’s 
** translations ” c nine ide with 
genuine Gaelic tradition. The 
original text, as it was called, 
of Ossian’s poems, never forth- 
coming in MoePherson’s life^ 
was at last published in 1818, 
but it only made the darkness 
denser, fur in large measure 
It was found to consist of 
MacPherson translated back James MaePhersoo 

into modern Gaelic, »ith ad- AJUrtk,P<^tru,lh,S,rJ^.aK,ynom 

mixture of fragments which were probably genuine and of considerable antiquity. 
It has been noted that in authentic Celtic romance the two cydes, the Fennian and 
the Ossianic:, are never mingled, but that this is incessantly done by MacPherson. On 
the wholes it is probable that MacPherson was in possession, not indeed of MSS., 
but of copious fragments orally preserved, that he did not clicx)se to admit their 
incoherency, and that he set himself to build around them a fictitious ** epical” 
narrative, counting upon the credulity of his readers. Having once started this partial 
deception, he could never venture to withdraw his broad statements, and he descended 
to the grave under the stigma of foigery and falsehocxl. If he had been content to 
tdl the plain truth, the great value of his paraphrases and expansions would have 
been more freely acknowledged, and Dr. Johnson need not have provided him- 
self with stout oaken plant.” nor have spoken of *'the menaces of a ruffian.” 
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MacPhenon oontiniied to lead an adventuxous life, but added nothing more of value to 
literature. He took advantage of appointments in Florida and India to amass a oom- 
ibi table fortune, and for sixteen years he was M.P. for Camelford, in CbmwalL He died at 
Badenoch, an estate which he had bought in his native county of Inverness-shire, on the 
17th of February 1796, and was buried— marvellous to relate— in Westminster Abbey. 



Title-page of Ffait Edition of **Fuigal* 


The leading incidents of his 
life have until quite lately 
remained obscure^ for Mao- 
Pherson was one of those 
men who love mystery for its 
own sake. 

From “Fingal." 

Son of the diief of gene- 
rous steeds I high-bounding 
king of spears. Strong arm 
in every penlous toil Hard 
heart that never yields. Chief 
of the pointed arms of death. 
Cut down the foe ; let no 
white sail bound round dark 
Inistoie Be thine arm like 
thunder Thine eyes like fire, 
thy hcait of solid rock. Whirl 
round thy sword as a meteor 
at night, and lift thy shield 
like the flame of death. Son 
of the chief of generous 
steeds cut down the foe ; 
destroy. — The hero’s heart 
beat high. But Swaran came 
with iMttle. He deft the 
shield of Gaul in twain ; and 
the sons of the de&art fled. 

Now Fingdl arose in his 
might, and thrice he reared 
his voice Cromla answered 


around, and the sons of the desart stood still —They bent their red faces to earth, 
as h a m ed at the presence of FingaL He came like a cloud of ram in the days of the sun, 
when slow it rolls on the hill, and fields expect the shoiver. Swaran beheld the terrible 
king of Morven, and stopped in the mid&t of his course Dark he leaned on his spear, 
rolling his red eyes around Silent and tall he seemed as an oak on the banks of Lubar, 
which had its branches blasted of old by the lightning of heaven.— It bends over the stream, 
and the gray moss whistles in the wind : so stood the king. His thousands pour around 
the hero, and the darkness of battle gathers on the hilL 


The greatest literary discovery, however, of the middle of the eighteenth 
century was the novel. In late years criticism has dwelt more and more 
seriously on the position of those who practically created the most ente rtain , 
ing and the most versatile of all the sections of modern literature. With due 
respect to the writers of fiction from the sixteenth century down to Defoe 
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and Marivaux, it was in the year 1740 that the European novel, as we 
understand it, began to exist. The final decay of the theatre led to the 
craving on the part of Englidi readers for an amusement which should be to 
them what the seeing of comedies had been to their parents, and of tragedies 
to their grand>parents. The didactic plays of such writers as Lallo, who lived 
until 1739* were practically the latest amusements of the old school of play* 
goers, who were weary of drama, weary of the old pompous heroic story, 
of chronicles of pseud- 
Atalantic scandal, of the 
debased picaresque ro> 
mance. Something en- 
tirely new was wanted to 
amuse the jaded mind of 
Europe, and that new 
thing was invented by 
the fat little printer of 
Salisbury Court Samuel 
Richardson conceived 
what Taine has called the 
‘'roman anti-romanesque,” 
the novel which dealt 
entirely with a realistic 
study of the human heart 
set in a frame of contem- 
porary niiddle-clasi man- 
ners, not in any way 
touched up or heightened, 
but depending for the in- 
terest it excited solely on 
its appeal to man's interest 
in the mirrored face of 
man. 

It was a particularly 
fortunate thing that in 
this far-spreading work of 
Richardson’s he was accompanied by several writers who were almost his 
coevals, who were not subjugiited by his prestige, but each of whom pushed 
on the same important reform in a province peculiarly favourable to 
himself. In considering the first great blossoming of the English novel, 
we find that a single quarter of a century included all the great novels of 
the age, and that Richardson was neither imitated nor over-shadowed, 
but supported by such wholly original fellow-labourers as P'ielding, Smollett, 
Sterne, and Goldsmith. Each of our first five novelists presented a ^ft of 
his own to the new-born infant, prose fiction, and we must now consider 
what these gifts were. 
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What was Richardson’s addition to literature may be described in a 
condensed form as a combination of art in the progress of a narrative, force 
in the evolution of pathos, and morality founded upon a profound study of 
conduct Of the group, he was the one who wrote least correctly ; Richardson, 
as a pure man of letters, is the inferior, not merely of Fielding and Sterne, 
but of Smollett. He knows no form but the tedious and imperfect artifice 

of a senes of letters. He is often 
without distinction, always without 
elegance and wit; he is pedantic, 
careless, profuse ; he seems to write 
fur hours and hours, his wig thrown 
over the back of a chair, his stock 
ings down at heel. But the acci- 
dents of his life and temperament 
had inducted him into an extra* 
ordinary knowledge of the female 
heart ; while his imagination per- 
mitted him to clothe the common- 
place reflections of veiy ordinary 
people 111 fascinating rubes of simple 
fancy. He was slow of speech and 
lengthy, but he had a magic gift 
which obliged every one to listen 
to him. 

The minuteness of Richardson's 
observations of common life added 
extremely to the pleasure which his 
novels gave to readers weary of the 
vagueness, the empty fustian of the 
heroic romances. His pages ap- 
pealed to the instinct m the human mind which delights to be told over again, 
and told in scrupulous detail, that which it knows already. His readers, 
encouraged by his almost oily partiality for the moral conventions, gave 
themselves up to him without suspicion, .md enjoyed each little triviality, 
each coarse touch of life, each prosaic circumstance, with perfect gusto, 
sure that, however vulgar they might be, they would lead up to the triumph 
of virtue. What these readers were really assisting at was the triumph of 
anti-romantic realism. 

Samuel Richardson (1689-1761) was the son of a Ixmdon juner, who^ though 
**a quiet and inoffensive man,” thought it wise, after expressing sympathy with the 
ca u se of Monmouth, to retire to Derbyshire, where, at a place and exact date 
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tinoertain^ his son Samuel was bom in 1689. As a little hoj he was very grave 
and earnest, preferred the society of women, and, characteristically, earned his first 
money by composing letters for people who could not wnte for themselves. His 
fiither was too poor to give him the necessary education to study for the Church, which 
was his obvious career. Throughout his life Richardson suffered from the in- 
sufiSdency of his early training. In 1706 he was apprenticed to a printer in London, 
was a long while serving as a diligent compositor and press corrector, and 
finally, in 1719, was able to start in 
business for himself in Fleet Street, 
and then in Sahsbury Court Speaker 
Onslow employed him to print the 
Journals of the House of Commons. 

He slowly prospered, and indulged 
in a handsome bnek house at North 
End, Fulham. Meanwhile, in 173$^ 
some publishers, conscious of his episto- 
lary facility, persuaded him to compose 
a collection of J*amthar Letters^ to be 
issued as a guide to the illiterate. He 
undertook this task, presently bethought 
him of a chain of incidents and a moral 
purpose, and in 1740-41 produced, in 
four volumes, and as a separate work, 
what is usually called the first English 
novel of manners, Pamela ; or^ Vtriue 
Rewarded This work, or at least the 
earlier instalment of it, enjoyed a great 
popularity, but Richardson was slow 
in following it up II is next book, 

Clarissa; or^ The History of a Young 
Lady^ did not appear until 1747-48, 
and of this novel, a production vastly 
superior in conception and execution to 
Pamela^ the success was extraordinaiy. The strangest legends are on rcH:ord to exemplify 
the hysterical anxiety with which most women and some men followed the slowly 
developed fortunes of so much merit and innocence and beauty.'* A still more 
complicated study of modem life followed in 1754 in the shape of the adventures of 
the incomparable Sir Charles Grandison. This was the appgee of Richardson’s 
career. Extremely famous, and the centre of a choir of adoring women, he slackened 
the activity of his business, was elected Master of the Stationers’ Company, and 
moved to a house at Parson’s Green. He wrote no more books, but continued to 
attend in a measure to his business as a printer, and rebuilt his premises at Salisbury 
Court on a handsomer scale. He died of apoplexy, with which he had long been 
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threatened, on the 4th of July 1761, in London. There was little external incident in 
this decorous and prosperous life. Richardson was married twice and had twelve 
children, so many of whom died early that by 1741 his nerves — he suffered ** eleven 
affecting deaths in two years — ^had become permanently injured by the constant strain 
on his emotions. All through middle life he was the victim of sudden startings and 

dizziness," which made him extremely 
solidtuus to avoid excitement He 
has left, in one of his letters, a de* 
scription of his person, so close and 
evidently faithful, that it enables us to 
reconstruct with exactitude the short, 
plump, ruddy printer, with his im- 
portant manner, his grey eye “always 
on the ladies," toddling about among 
“the very large hoops " of his admirers 
with an expression “as if he would 
be thought wise, but perhaps the sillier 
for that." Richardson had some weak- 
nesses; in particular, his vanity was 
great, and unfortunately it led him 
easily to the detraction of his con- 
temporaries. He was “very shy of 
obtruding himself on persons of con 
dition, ’ to whose company Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu unkindly says that 
he was never admitted, hut he watched 
their movements closely out of his 
keen, down-looking eyes. In that 
age, when sue cessful authors easily 
took the fashionable world by storm, 
Richardson remained a tradesman. He was happiest with his pen in his hand, 
writing long epistles to his “dearest ladies," the younger of whom became at last 
so numerous that they called him in return their “dear pajia." Of his correspondents 
the most enthusiastic and the most voluminous was a certain I^dy Bradshaigh, to 
whom we owe much of our knowledge of the excellent little moralist. It should be 
pointed out that in each of his novels Richardson employs the form of letters, the only 
one in which he was at ease, for the evolution of his story. 

From “Clarissa." 

I am just returned from attending the afflicted parents in an effort they made to see the 
corpse of their beloved child. They had requested my company, and that of the good 
Mrs. Norton. A last leave, the Mother said, ^e must take. 

An ^art^ however, it was, and no more. The moment they came in sight of the coffin, 
before the lid could be put aside : “ O my dear," said the Father, retreatmg, “ 1 cannot 
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I find I cuinoti bear it ! Had I — Had I — Had I never been hard-hearted I* Then 
turning round to his Ladyi he had but just tune to catch her in his arms, and prevent her 
sinking on the floor. ^ O my dearest life 1” said he, “ this is too much ! too much indeed t 
Let us, let us retire.’* Mrs. Norton, who (attracted by the awful receptacle) had but just 
left the good lady, hastened to her. " Dear, dear woman ! " cried the unhappy parent 
flinging her arms about her neck ; “bear me, bear me, hence 1 O my child, my child I My 
own Clarissa Hariowe I Thou pride of 
my life so lately 1 Never, never more 
must I behold thee !” 

1 supported the unhappy father, 

Mrs. Norton the sinking mother, into 
the next parlour. She threw herself 
on a settee there, he into an elbow- 
chair by her ; the good woman at her 
feet, her arms clasped round her 
waist. The two mothers, as 1 may 
call them, of my beloved cousin, thus 
tenderly engaged. What a variety of 
distress in these woful scenes I 

Very different in kind, though 
of equal value to literature, is the 
gift to his generation of Henry 
Fielding, whose Joseph Andrews 
in 1742 succeeds so oddly to the 
Pamela of 1740-41. He also set 
out to copy human nature faith- 
fully and minutely, but his view 
of life was more eclectic than that 
of Richardson. A much greater 
writer, in his own virile way one 
of the most skilful of all manipu- 
lators of English, he is saved by 
his wider learning and experience 
from the banality of Richardson. As Sir Leslie Stephen has well said, 
Fielding, more than any other writer, gives the very form and pressure 
of the eighteenth century. He is without the sensibility of Richardson, 
which he disdained; his observation of the movements of the heart is 
more superficial ; he cannot probe so deeply into the fluctuating thoughts 
of woman. He has the defects of too great physical health ; he is 
impatient of the half-lights of character, of nervous impressionability. 
He can spare few tears over Clarissa, and none at all over Clementina; 
he laughs in the sunshine with Ariosto. He also is a moralist, but of 
quite another class than Richardson; he is pitiful of the frailties of 
instinct, sorry for those who fall from excess of strength. Hence, while 
Richardson starts the cloistered novel of psychology, of febrile analysis. 
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Fielding takes a manlier note, and deals with conduct from its more 
adventurous side. 

The various qualities of Fielding are seen to successive advantage in 

Jostph Andrews with its 

■ profuse humour, in Jonathan 

Wild with its cynical irony, 
in Amelia with its tenderness 
and sentiment ; but it is in 
Tom Jones that the full force 
of the novelist is revealed. 
This was the first attempt 
made by any writer to depict 
in its fulness the life of a 
normal man, without help 
from extraordinary condi- 
tions or events, without any 
other appeal to the reader 

Ridiardsm’s DiniiigHooiii at tiie Gianga than that made simply to 

Folham his interest in a mirror of 

his own affections, frailties, 
hopes^ and passions. Fielding in each of his works, but in Tom Jones prc- 
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eminently, is above all things candid and good-humoured. He is a lover 
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of morals, but he likes them to be ancere ; he has no palliation for thdr 
rancid varieties. He has his eye always on conduct ; he is keen to observe 
not what a man pretends or protests, but what he does, and this he records 
to us, sometimes with scant respect for our susceptibilities. But it has been 
a magnificent advantage for English fiction to have near the head of it a 
writer so vigorous, so virile, so devoid of every species of affectation and 
hypocrisy. In all the best of our later novelists there has been visible a strain 
of sincere manliness which comes down to them in direct descent from Fielding 
and which it would be a thousand pities for English fiction to relinqmsh. 



The Tomb of Heoiy Fieldini^ et Lbbon 


Heniy Fielding (1707-1754) was the eldest of the fne children of Lieutenant 
Edmund Fielding and his wife Sarah Gould, of East Stour, in Dorsetshire; the 
noveUst was bom on the aand of April 1707, at Sharphani Park, the house of bis 
grandfather. Sir Heniy Gould. The family resided at h'ast Stour until Heniy Fielduig 
was eleven ; he went up to Eton, and is said to have left that school to proceed 
directly to Leyden to study law under *'the learned Vitriarius” in 1726. Returning 
to London in 1728, he endeavoured to support himself by writing for the theatres, in 
which he was encouraged by his celebrated kinswoman, Lady Mar)* Wortley Montagu. He 
produced a large number of burlesques and farces, some of which (in particular Tam 
Ihumb^ afterwards The Tragedy of Tragedus^ in 1730) enjoyed considerable success; 
but the plays of Fielding were most of them slight and flimsy, and he did not make 
them his regular employment after 1737. In the spring of 1735 Fielding married 
Miss Charlotte Cradock of Salisbury, a lady whose mental and physical characteristics, 
idealised by her lover’s fancy, reappear in the portraits of Sophia Western and of Amelia; 
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he had known her for many years. For a short time he kept house at East Stour with 
splendid extravagance, and then, ‘‘having entirely devour^l a little patrimony,” came 
up to London again. The Licensing Act of 1737 put difficulties in the way of 
his dramatic projects which he found insuperable, and he dropped his puppet-shows 
for the study of the law, supporting himself in the meantime by journalism. Fielding 
now for a while worked hard at his profession, and we are told that he assiduously 
attended the Wiltshire sessions. The success of Richardson’s Pamela in 1740 drew 
his attention to the possibility of parodying that tale of female virtue rewarded, in a 

parallel tale of no less consummate masculine 
virtue, and Joseph Andrews was the result in 
1742. Richardson was excessively angry, and 
for the remainder of Fielding’s life continued to 
be his detractor. Fielding now recommenced 
for a while his career as dramatist with much 
activity, but with little or no success ; the latest 
of all his plays, of which nearly thirty have 
survived, was The Weddmg Day of 1743. Later 
in the same year Fielding collected in three 
volumes his Mtscellames^ consisting of poems, 
plays, essays, A Journey from ihts World to the 
Next^ and — most important of all — the sinister 
romance of Mr. Jonathan Wild^ which occupied 
the whole of the third volume; this had pro- 
bably been written earlier than Joseph Andrews. 
It was the pretended biography of a notorious 
rogue who had been hanged at Tyburn twenty 
years before, 'llie biographers of Fielding have 
been unable to follosf his career dunng the 
next six years. It is thought that his admir- 
able wife died towards the close of 1743, and 
we are told that “the fortitude with which 
he met all the other calamities of life deserted 
him on this most trying occasion.” 1 le married 
again, after four years of widowhood ; his 
second wife, “an excellent creature,” had been his first wife’s maid, and his only 
associate when her loss had left him broken-hearted Fielding is faintly traced in 
many parts of town and countiy through these years, and it is thought that the 
Duke of Bedford and Lord Lyttelton were among those fnends whose good-nature 
enabled him to survive. At last, in the closing days of 1748, he was appointed a 
Justice of the Peace for Westminster, and his worst financial difficulties were over. 
During his retirement Fielding had been wnting a novel, which was by this time com- 
plete; it was published in Februaiy 1749 as The History of Tom Jones^ a Foundling. 
He h^ been paid the relatively laxge price of ;^7oo for this book before it had been 
published three months; it was universally read and widely imitated at home and 
abroad. Fielding was now settled in a house in Bow Street, which was to be his home 
almost to the last He was eminently zealous and successful as a magistrate, and set him- 
self to check the lawlessness which had invaded the streets of London. In the winter 
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of 1749 be was dangerously ill with an unusually severe attack of the gou^ and though he 
lecoveredf he was probably never quite well again ; in 1751 he seemed to Huxd "a 
pooTi emaciated, worn-out rake, whose gout and infirmities have got the better even of 
his bufibonery,” though Fielding was at that date only forty-four He was now writing 
bis novel olAmiUa^ which was published late in 1751. Fielding attempted to return 
to journalism, and edited The Caoent Garden Jaarfial for a few months, under the 

pseudonym of Sir Alexander Drawcansir. 
In 1753 England, 

was deeply excited over the case of the 
mysterious disappearance of Elizabeth 
Canning, who professed to have been 
kidnapped by gipsies. Fielding entered 
into this queer business with extreme 
gusto, and the latest work he published 
is a favourable exposition of Betty 
Canning’s case. But Fielding was now 
very ill, and his condition was made 
worse by his persistence in staying in 
town to break uj) a notonous gang of 
cut-throats who were infesting London. 
When at last he got away to Bath, his 
health ‘*was reduced to the lost ex- 
tremity.” He dragged miserably through 
a very severe winter, and spent part of 
the following spring at Fordhook, near 
Ealing, where he had a little house. 
But the doctors insisted on a warmer 
climate, and in June 1754 Fielding 
started for Lisbon. In his Journal oj 
a Voyage to Lubon (1755) be has given 
particulars of the adventures and incon 
veniences of this expedition, which he 
endured with philosophy and courage. 
He died at Lisbon on the 8th of October 
1754, and lies buned in the English 
cemetery. The reckless generosity and 
sanguine improvidence of Fielding were shocking to the moralists of his own time, 
and there can be no question that he had something of the wildness of Tom Jones 
in his youth. But he was a man of elevated and tender feeling, quixotically 
courageous^ full of love for his fellow-bmngs^ and always ready to share his last 
guinea with a poorer man than himself. Mr. Austin Dobson’s close examination 
of the incidents of his somewhat shadowy career has much lessened the scandal with 
which Fielding’s name used to be accompanied. 
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From "Tom Jones.” 

TIiR Gothic style of bnilding could produce nothing nobler than Mr. Allworthy*! 
home. There was an air of grandeur m it that struck you with awe, and rivalled the 
beauties of the best Grecian architecture ; and it was as commodious within as venerable 
without 

It stood on the south-east side of a hill, but nearer the bottom than the top of it, so as 
iDbedieltered from the north-east by a grove of old oaks, which rose above it in a gradual 
ascent of near half a mile^ and yet high enough to enjoy a most charming prospect of the 
valley beneath. 

In the midst of the grove was a fine lawn, sloping down towards the house, near the 
summit of which rose a plentiful firing, gushing out of a rock covered with firs, and forming 
a constant cascade of about thirty feet, not 
carried down a regular flight of steps, but 
tumbling in a natural frill over the broken and 
mossy stones, till it came to the bottom of 
the rock ; then running oflf in a pebbly 
channel, that with many lesser fells winded 
along, till it fell into a lake at the foot of 
the hill, about a quarter of a mile below the 
house on the south side, and which was seen 
firom every room in the front Out of this 
lake, which filled the centre of a beautiful 
plain, embellished with groups of beeches and 
elms, and fed with sheep^ issued a river, 
that, for several miles, was seen to meander 
through an amazing vanety of meadows and 
woods, till It emptied itself into the sea ; 
with a laige arm of which, and an island 
beyond it, the prospect was closed. 

From "The Journal of a Voyage 
TO Lisbon.” 

A most tragical incident fell out this day 
at sea. While the ship was under sail, but 
making as will appear no great way, a kitten, 
one of four of the feline inhabitants of the 
cabin, fell from the window into the water ; an 
alarm was immediately given to the captain, 
who was then upon deck, and received it with 
the utmost concern and many bitter oaths. 

He immediately gave orders to the steersman in favour of the poor thing, as he 
called it ; the sails were instantly slackened, and all hands, as the phrase is, employed 
to recover the poor animaL 1 was, 1 own, extremely surprised at all this; less 
indeed at the captain’s extreme tenderness than at his conceiving any possibility of 
success ; for if puss had had nine thousand instead of nine lives, 1 concluded they 
had been all lost The boatswain, however, had more sanguine hopes, for, having 
stript himself of his jacket, breeches, and shirt, he leapt boldly into the water, and 
to my great astonishment in a few minutes returned to t^ ship^ bearing the m o ti o nl em 
animal in his mouth. 
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Saxsll Fielding (1710-1768), sister of the more cdebrated novelist, was bom at 
East Stour on the 8th of November 171a Her first and best novel, 27 ie AdeaUures 
ef David Single, 1744, appeared anonymously, and was attributed to the author of 
Jos^h Andrews, who contributed an interesring preface to the second edition of his 
sister's book. She was living in lodgings with him during the composition of Tam 
Jones, and when he married again she withdrew to Bath, where she became a prominent 
figure in society until her death in 1768. She wrote The Govertuts, 1749, and other 
works of didactic entertainment ; but David Simple, composed in the company and 
possibly at the suggestion of her illustrious brother is her only production of merit 



By Laurence Sterne the course of fiction was reversed a little way 
towards Addison and Steele in the two incomparable books which are his 
legacy to English literature. We call Trisirant Shandy and A Sentimental 
Jonrstge novels, because we know not what else to call them ; nor is it 
easy to define their fugitive and rare originality. Sterne was not a moralist 
in the mode of Richardson or of Fielding ; it is to be feared that he was a 
complete ethical heretic ; but he brought to his country as gifts the strained 
laughter that breaks into tears, and the melancholy wit that saves itself by an 
outburst of buffoonery. He introduced into the coarse and heavy life of the 
eighteenth century elements of daintiness, of persiflage, of moral versatility ; 
he prided himself on the reader’s powerlessness to conjecture what was 
coming next. A French critic compved Sterne, most felicitously, to one of 
the little bronze satyrs of antiquity in whose hollow bodies exquisite odours 
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wane stored. He was carried away by the tumult of his nerves, and it became 
a paradoxical habit with him to show himself exactly the oppoate of what 
he was expected to be. You had to unscrew him for the aroma to escape. 
His unseemly, pasaonate, pathetic life burned itself away at the age of fifty- 
four, only the last eight of which had been concerned vnth literature. 
Steme^s influence on succeeding fiction has been durable but interrupted. 
Ever and anon his peculiar caprices, his selected elements, attract the imita- 
tion of some more or less analogous spirit. The extreme beauty of his writing 
has affected almost all who desire to use English prose as though it were an 
instrument not less delicate than English verse. Nor does the fact that a 
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surprising number of his “best passages” were stolen by Sterne from older 
writers militate against his fame, because he always makes some little adapta- 
tion, some concession to harmony, which stamps him a master, although 
unquestionably a deliberate plagiarist. This fantastic sentimentalist and 
disingenuous idealist comes close, however, to Richardson in one faculty, the 
value which he extracts from the juxtaposition of a variety of trifling details 
artfully selected so as to awaken the sensibility of ordinary minds. 

Laurence Sterne (1713-1768) was the second of the many children of Ensign 
Roger Steme of Chudleigh’s Foot He was born on the 24th of November 1713 at 
Qonmel, where the regiment, just returned from Dunkirk, was disbanded. In less 
than a year the household was uprooted again, and for the next ten years was on the 
incessant move from one Insh barracks to another In 1723 Sterne was sent to 
sdiool at Halifiut under the protection of some Yorkshire relatives ; he stayed there 
^ht years. In the meantime, his father, hanng been run through the body at the 
rock of Gibraltar in a duel about a goose, had retired to Jamaica “ with an impaired 
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constitution/' and had died there in xyji. Laurence Sterne, still under the care of his 
Yorkshire cousins, was sent to Jesus College^ Cambridge. Here he stayed until he took 
hb B.A., and then in 1736 went to York to live with his uncle. Dr. Jacques Sterne, 
the archdeacon. He b understood to have “ employed hb brains ” for this ungrateful 
person,” who nevertheless obtained for him, when he took priest’s orders in 1738, the 
living of Sutton-in-the-Forest and two small prebends. In 1741 Sterne married Miss 
Elizabeth Lumley, who presently brought him another living, the Vicarage of Sdllingtoa 
He was therefore not ill provided for, and he lived at Sutton for nearly twenty years, 
making “ books, painting, fiddling, and shooting his chief amusements.” He als<^ 
having become estranged from his wife, indulged in a long chain of intertwisted flirta- 
tions, some of which were of a singularly indiscreet character. The early career of 
Sterne, however, remains very obscure, and was doubtless very uneventful until he reached 
the age of forty-six, when he was led by we know not what fortunate impulse to write 

Tristram Shandy ; the two 
first volumes of this book were 
pnnted in York in 1759, and 
Sterne took them up to London 
to be published early in X76a 
But he found that the fame 
of them had preceded him, 
and before he hod been a day 
in London the lodgings he had 
taken in P«ill Mall were be- 
sieged by fashionable callers. 
Sterne instantly became the lion 
of the season, llie cause of 
this surpnsing reception was 
the enthusiasm of Garrick, who had been overwhelmed by the humour of Tristram 
^uind\\ and had “promised” the author of it at dinner to numbers of great 
people. Sterne presently speaks of himself as moving in the suite of Lord Rocking- 
ham, and of his rooms as “filling every hour with great people of the first 
ran](, who stnve who shall most honour me.” There seems to have been a 
widespread fear that this diabolically daring satirist would hold his contemporaries 
up to ridicule in ensuing volumes of his work, and prominent persons took 
grotesque means of preventing this in their individual cases. Bishop Warburton is 
said to have gone so far as to send Sterne a purse of gold, although he had never set 
eyes on him ; he presently described him to a friend as an “ irrecoverable scoundrel.” 
Meanwhile Sterne was continuing the publication of Tristram Shandy^ and begin- 
ning to issue the Sermons of Mk Yortek^ which ultimately extended to seven volumes 
(1760-1769). He did not stay in London too long ; after three months of lionising 
he withdrew to Coxwold, “ a sweet retirement ” which one of his new fiuhionable friends 
had given him in z 760, and devoted himself to composition. But his fiune and his 
fortune were not able to conceal even from his light-hearted nature thq feet that his 
health was now seriously impaired. After another brilliant season in London, Sterne was 
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warned that he must not spend the winter in England, and as soon as vols. v. and vL of 
IWsifam were out of the publisher’s hands at Christmas 1761, Sterne passed over to 
France. In Paris he found himself the centre of boundless adulation, which delayed him 
until a sharp attack of the lungs obliged him to fly further south. Accordii^;ly he sent 
for his wife and his only child, his daughter Lydia, and then — ^but it was already July- 
hastened to Toulouse. Here he stayed nearly a year, in pretty good health ; but be 
tired of the place, and insisted on spending the srinter of 1763 at Montpellier, which 
did not suit him at alL After a gay bout in Paris, Sterne found himself back in his 
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parsonage of Sutton in the summer of 1764. In October 1765 Sterne started upon 
that SenHmtntal Joumty through France and Italy^ which is the subject of the most 
charming of his books (published in 1768); he did not get back till July 1766. In 
1767 a ninth volume brought Tristram Shandy to an end, though not to a closer for it 
remains unfinished. The Eliza of the posthumous Letters f tom Yorith to EU%a^ i 775 i 
now occupied a great deal of Sterne's attention This was Mrs. Draper, the widow of 
an Indian merchant, with whom he earned on a violent sentimental flirtation. She 
returned to India, and Sterne, with his daughter Lydia, now ’’an elegant accomplished 
little slut^” went to Coxwold for the autumn and vnnter of 1767' came back as 
usual to London, but he had long been dying of consumption, and the end came rather 
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suddenly cm the x8th of March 17681 over a diop in Old Bond Street His ccnpse 
was n^lected by the hired watchers, and| although buried in the yard of St GeorgA, 
Hanover Square, is said to have been stolen by body-snatchers, who sold it to the 
Cambridge Professor of Anatomy. Of the temperament of Sterne, no better 
summary can be given than is provided by himself, when, after describing some 
misfortune, he says : But I’ll lay a guinea that in half-an-hour I shall be as meny 
as a monkey, and foi|;et it alL” 



lUnstnitioa bj Rowlandaon to Steme^s ‘^SenliiMatal Jonmej” 


From “Tristram Shandy.” 

When my Father received the letter which brought him the melancholy news of my 
brother Bobby’s death, he was busy calculating the expense of his riding post from Calais 
to Pans, and so on to Lyons. 

'Twas a most inauspicious journey, my Father having had every foot of it to travel over 
again, and his calculation to begin afresh, when he had almost got to the end of it, by 
Obadiah’s opening the door to inform him the family was mit of yeast, and to ask whether 
he might not take the great coach-horse early in the morning, and ride in search of some. 
“ With all my heart, Obadiah,” said my Father, pursuing his journey, “ take the coach- 
horse, and welcome.” “ But he wants a shoe, poor creature,” said Obodiah. “ Poor 
creature,” said my Uncle Toby, vibrating the note back again like a string in unison. 
” Then take the Scotch horse,” quoth my Father hastily. “ He cannot bear a saddle upon 
his back,” quoth Obadiah, “for Ae whole world.” “The Devil’s in that horse ; then take 
Patriot,” cned my Father, and riiut the door. “ Patriot is sold,” sidd Obadiah. “ HerePs 
for you ! ” cried my F ather, making a pause, and looking in my Uncle Toby’s foce as if the 
thing had not been a matter of foct “ Your worship ordered me to sell him last April,” 
said Obadiah. “ Then go on foot for your pains,” cried my Father. “ I had mudi latlm 
walk than ride,” said Obadiah, dintting the door. 

“ What plagues I ” cried my Father, going on irith his calculation. “ But the waters are 
out,” said Obadiah, opening tlw door again. 

VOL. 111. 
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From “A Sentimental Journey. 

I own my first sensations, as soon as I was left solitary and alone in my own chamber 
in the hotel, were far frpm being so flattering as I had prefigured them. I walked up 

gravely to the window in my 
dusty black coat, and looking 
through the glass saw all the 
woild in yellow, blue, and 
green, running at the ring of 
pleasure. The old with broken 
lances, and in helmets which 
had lost their vizards ; the 
young in armour bright, which 
shone like gold, beplumcd with 
each gay feather of the east; 
all, all tilting at it, like fas- 
cinated knights in tournaments 
of yore fur fame and love. 

Alas 1 poor Yonck I ” cried 1, 
“ what art thou doing here ?” 

If 111 Sterne the qualities 
of imagination were height- 
ened, and the susceptibili- 
tics permitted to become as 
feverish and neurotic as pos- 
sible, the action of Tobias 
SMOLL kiT was absolutely 
the revel sc. This rough and 
strong writer was troubled 
with no superfluous refine- 
ments of instinct. He de- 
lighted in creating types 
of eccentric profligates and 
niflians, and to do this was 
to withdraw from the novel as Richardson, Fielding, and Steine conceived 
it, back into a form of the picaresque lomance. He did not realise what his 
greatest compeers were doing, and when he wrote Roderick Random he 
avowedly modelled it on Gil Bias, coming, as critics have observed, even 
closer to the Spanish puaros spirit than did Le Sage himself. If Smollett had 
gone no further than this, and had merely woven out of his head one more 
romance of the picaresque class, we should never have heard of him. But 
his own life, unlike those of his three chief rivals, had been ad\enturous on 
land and under sail, and he described what he had seen and suffered. Three 
years later he published Peregrine Pickle, and just before he died Humphry 
Clinker. The abundant remainder of his work is negligible, these three books 
alone being worthy of particular recommendation in a sketch of literature so 
summary as this. 

In the work of the three greater novelists the element of veracity is very 
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strong, even though in the case of Sterne it may seem concealed beneath a 
variegated affectation of manner. In each, however, the main aim, and the 
principal element of originality, is the observation of mankind as it really 
exists. But Smollett was 
not great enough to con> 
tinue this admirable inno- 
vation; he went back to 
the older, easier method of 
gibbeting a peculiarity and 
exaggerating an exception. 

He was also inferior to his 
rivals in the power of con* 
structing a story, and in Ins 
rude zeal to “ subject folly 
to ridicule, and vice to in- 
dignation,” he raced from 
one rough episode to an- 
other, besto\ving very little 
attention upon that evolution 
of character which should 
be the essence of successful 
fiction. The proper way to 
regard Smollett is, doubt- 
less^ as a man of experience 
and energy, who was en- 
couraged by the success of 
the realistic novel to revue 
the old romance of ad\en- 
ture, and to give it certain 
new features. The violence 
of Smollett is remarkable ; it was founded on a peculiarity of his own temper, 
but it gives his characters a sort of contortion of superhuman rage and set 
grimaces that seem mechanically homble. When young Roderick Random’s 
cousin wishes to tease him, he has no way of doing it short of hunting him 
with beagles, and when it is desired that Mrs. Pickle should be represented as 
ill-tempered, afemale like one of the Furies is evoked. But while it is easy to 
find fault with Smollett’s barbarous books, it is not so easy to explain why we 
continue to read them with enjoyment, nor why their vigorous horse-play has left 
its mark on novelists so unlike their author as Lever, Dickens, and Charles Reade. 
Scott, too, acknowledged that he was indebted to the methods of Smollett 
The &otch novelist's best book, moreover, is his latest, and its genial and brisk 
comicality has done much to redeem the memory of earlier errors of taste. 

Tobias Georgy Smollett (1731-1771) was the youngest grandson of Sir James 
Smollett of Bonhill, in Dumbartonshire, a gentleman of wealth and position. Archi- 
bald Smollett, the father of the novelist, was a “ne’er-do-weel.” who inhabited a little 
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home cdled Dalquhunii on the Bonhill estate; and there Tobias was bom in March 
lyai. Archibald died in his son’s eaiiy in&mcy, and Tobias was brought up hy his 
gnndfiufaen After a short schooling at Dumbarton, he was apprenticed to a medical 
man at Glaqjow. Perhaps during this time he also attended the University, for he 
certainly acquired some Latin and Greek. We are told that he was “ a restive appren- 
tice and a mischievous stripling." In 1739 he came up to London to seek his fortune^ 
with the MS. of his trag^y of Tki RtgjUidi m his pocket- but although he saw 
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Lyttelton, he met with no solid encouragement The war of Jenkins’ Ear was 
just beginning, and Smollett enlisted as surgeon’s mate on board a battleship , he 
took part in the expedition against Carthagena, and gamed the experience of life at sea 
which he used with so much freedom in Eintmck Random. Disgusted with the in 
eflkiency of the fleets he withdrew, late in 1740, to Jamaica, where he seems to have 
married, and where he probably practised as a physician until 1744, when he returned 
to London and set up as a surgeon in Westminster. Mrs. Smollett, the Narcissa 
of Roderick Random^ was left behind in Jamaica until 1747, when she ioined her 
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husband in England. From 1746 to 1748 Smollett made repeated attempts to win 
attention by publishing pamphlets of mainly of a satirical character ; this wu 

not his line. But early in the last-mentioned year he brought out his novel of Roitridk 
R€Mdam^ whidi he followed in 1751 by Rer^grine and in 1753 by Rrihumi^ 
Count Fathom. He set himself to imitate the method of Don QuixoU and GU 
and he introduced innumerable touches of more or less faithful autobiography. Those 
booksi and p^icularly the first two^ in spite of or perhaps because of their brutal 
vigour» found instant favour with the public. But smoHeft did not abandon his interest 
in medicine. In 1750 he 
took his degree of M.D. at 
Aberdeen; but the life of a 
physician does not seem to 
have suited him, and it is 
more than probable that his 
eccentric and ferocious man- 
ners did not attract patients. 

He therefore continued to 
cultivate miscellaneous let- 
ters, translating, compiling, 
and arranging. In 1759 an 
Admiral Knowles, whose 
incompetency Smollett had 
boldly expmcd, brought an 
action for libel against him, 
and the novelist was fined 
and imprisoned for three 
months in the King’s Bench. 

His pedestrian labours in 
English history brought him 
in a steady income from 1757 ^ 

to 1766; the general opinion 
of the age is summed up by 
one of Thackeray’s characters, 
who says, Smollett’s history 
is more dull, but by no 
means so dang[erous as that Wustiatioo by CrnikStiaiik to **Pttegriiie PSdde 

of Hume.” In 1762 he returned to fiction, with the sad failure of Sir launodot 
Greaves. Early in 1763 his only daughter, the sole being in the world to whom 
Smollett was deeply attached, die^ and he and his wife left England, in charge of 
two young ladies of fortune ; this enabled them to travel with the comfort demanded 
by Smollett’s health, which was now seriously failing. He travelled through Italy and 
France without contentment or appreciation until the spnng of 1765, and in the 
following year he published his curious Travels^ in which he said many things about 
the landscape and art of Southern Europe which Sterne very wittily remarked ought to 
have been ** reserved for his physician.” The worst and least human of his books, the 
horrid Adventures of an Atom^ appeared in 1 769. But before this Smollett had discovered 
that the only hope of prolonging his life lay in a flight to the south. 1:3 December 1769^ 
therefore^ he left boigland for good, and settled at Monte Nuovo, near Lq;hon\ whidi 
continued to be his home for the rest of his life. Here, in a happy revival of his spiritSi 
he wrote Humphry Chnker. which Scott has aptly styled “the last, and, like music 
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■weeteit in the dose^ the most pleasing of Smollett’s books.* It was published in 177I1 
and in September of the same year the author died, only fifty years of age, but already 
so dry and emaciated that, as he whimsically said, he might have passed for an Egyptian 
mummy. He was buried in the cemetery at Leghorn, overlooking the sea. Not much 
has bem preserved of the personal history of Smollett, although he lived in the very 
age of memoirs. He was surly and harsh ; he pursued his successful contemporaries 
with ferocious hostility ; he gathered few or no friends about him. He was an honest 

man and a patriot, but he 
was wanting in the lovable 
qualities. He was capable, as 
Robertson experienced during 
an interesting interview, of 
being extremely polished and 
urbane upon occasion ; but he 
found that, as a rule, the world 
expected him to resemble the 
ruffians and bullies that he 
drew, and he did not care to 
disappoint so reasonable a 
suppositioa 

The Arrival of Mr. Lisma 

HAGO (FROM “HUMPHRY 
Clinkfr"). 

Martin had not been gone 
half-an-hour, when we were 
joined by another character, 
which promised something 
extraordinary. A tall meagre 
figure, answering, with his 
horse, the desciiption of Don 
Quixote mount^ on Rozi- 
nante, appeared in the twi- 
light at the inn door, while 
my aunt and Liddy stood at a window in the dining-room. He wote a coat, the cloth of 
which had once been scarlet, tnmmed with Branderburgs, now totally depnved of their 
metal, and he had holster-caps and housing of the same stuff and same antiquity. Per- 
ceiving ladies at the window above, he endeavoured to dismount with the most graceful 
air he could assume : but the ostler neglecting to hold the stump, when he wheeled off his 
right foot, and stood with his whole weight on the other, the girth unfortunately gave way, 
the saddle turned, down came the cavalier on the ground, and his hat and periwig felling 
off, disffiayed a head-piece of various colours, patched and plasteied in a woeful condition. 
The ladies, at the window above, shneked with affright, on the supposition that the 
stranger had received some notable damage in his fell ; but the greatest injury he had 
sustained arose from the dishonour of hts descent, aggravated by the disgrace of exposing 
the condition of his cranium, for certain plebeians, that were about the door, laughed 
aloud, in the belief that the captain had got either a scald head, or a broken head, both 
equally opprobrious. He forthwith leaped up in a fury, and snatching one of his pistols, 
threatened to put the ostler to death, when another squall from the women checked his 
resentment He then bowed to the window, while he kissed the butt-end of his pistol, 
which he refdaced, adjusted his wig in great confusion, and led his horse into the stable. 
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With the work of these four novelists, whose best thoughts were given to 
fiction, were associated two or three isolated contributions to the novel, 
among which the Vicar of Wakefield mid Rasselas are the most celebrated. 
Neither Johnson nor Goldsmith, however, would have adopted this form, if 
a direct and highly successful appeal to the public had not already been 
made by Richardson and Fielding. These masterly books were episodic; 
they have little importance in our general survey. Nor must we delay to 
describe the Peter Wilkins (1751) of Robert Paltock, with its beautiful 
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dream of a winged race of Glums and Gawnes, nor the eccentric Socinian 
romance of Bunde, 1756-66, of Thomas Amory, although each of 
these, in its isolated way, is a minor classic. We judge them as we judge 
the flood of novels which presently rushed forth in all the languages 
of Europe, as being the results of a discovery which the woild owes to the 
great English pioneers. The novel, indeed, was the first gift of a prominent 
kind which the world owed to England. The French boudoir romance, as 
exemplified by Cr6billon fils, faded out of existence when Richardson rose 
over the Continent. The lucidity, directness, and wholesomeness of this new 
species of fiction made a way for it at once ; within a marvellously short 
space of time all Europe was raving over Pamela and Clarissa, The anti* 
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romantic novel swept heroic and picaresque fiction out of the field, and it 
was the uncommon good fortime of the humdrum old printer to prepare the 
way for Rousseau and Goethe, to be imitated by Voltaire, and to win the 
enthusiastic adulation of Diderot and of Marmontel, who preferred Str 
Charies Grandison to all the masterpieces of antiquity. The type of novel 
invented in England about 1740-50 continued for sixty or seven^ years to 
be the only model for Continental fiction ; and criticism has traced on every 
French novelist, in particular, the stamp of Richardson, if not of Sterne and 

Fielding, while the Anglo- 

■ mania of Rousseau is patent 

to the superficial reader. 

The literature which ex 
ercised so wide an influ- 
ence, and added so greatly 
to the prestige and vital 
force of English manners of 
thought, is not to be dis- 
regarded as trivial. The 
introduction of the novel, 
indeed, was to intellectual 
life as epoch-making as the 
invention of railways was 
to social life: it added a 
vast and inexhaustibly rich 
province to the domain of 
the imagination. The dis- 
covery that a chronicle of 
events which never happened 
to people who never existed, 
may be made, not merely 
johiMoa “ interesting and probable, 

Afltr a Portrmt fy StrjoAmt Rtynoiib practically as true as any 

record of historical adven- 
ture, was one of most far-reaching importance. It was what Fiel ding called 
" the prosai-comi-epos ” of the age, invented for the ceaseless delight of those 
who had tasted the new pleasure of seeing themselves as others saw them. 
The realistic novel was as popular as a bit of looking-glass is among savages. 
It enabled our delighted forefathers to see what manner of men they were, 
painted without dazzling or "sub-fuse” hues, in the natural colours of life. 
For us the pathos of Richardson, the sturdy, manly sense of Fielding, the 
sensibility of Sterne, the unaffected humanity of Goldsmith, possess a 
perennial charm, but they cannot be to us quite what they were to those 
most enviable readers who not merely perused them for the first time, but 
had never conedved the possibility of seeing anything like them. That fresh 
eagerness we never can recover. 
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The complex age illustrated by such poets as Young, and such novelists 
as Fielding, found its fullest personal exponent in Dr. Samuel Johnson, not 
the greatest writer, indeed, in English literature, but perhaps the most 
masnve figure of a man of letters. The gradual tendency of the century had 
more and more come to be concentrated upon attention to common senses 
and in Johnson a character was developed, of noble intelligence, of true and 
tender heart, of lambent humour, in whose entire philosophy every impulse 
was subordinated to that negative virtue. Johnson became, therefore, the 
leading intellect of the 
country, because display- 
mg in its quintessence the 
quality most characteristic 
of the majority of educated 
men and women. Common 
sense gave point to his wi^ 
balance to his morality, a 
Tory limitation to his intel- 
lectual sympathy. He keeps 
the central path; he is as 
little indulgent to enthu- 
siasm as to infidelity; he 
finds as little place in his 
life for mysticism as for 
coarse frivolity. Vita fumus, 
and it is not for man to 
waste his years in trying to 
weigh the smoke or puff it 
awray; bravely and simply 
he must labour and acqui- 
esce, without revolt, with- 
out speculation, in all 
that human hearts endure.” 

This virile hold upon facts, 
this attitude to conduct as a plain garment from which the last shred of 
the Shaftesbury gold-lace optimism had been torn, explains the astounding 
influence Johnson wielded during his lifetime. His contemporaries knew 
him to be thoroughly honest, profoundly intelligent, and yet permeated by 
every prejudice of the age. They loved to deal with facts, and no man had 
so large a stock of them at his disposal as Johnson. 

For nearly fifty years Johnson was occupied in literary composition. Yet 
his books are not so voluminous as such a statement would lead us to expect. 
It is doubtful whether, with a competency, Johnson would have written at 
all, for he was ponderously indolent, moving slowly, and eaaly persuaded to 
stop, loving much more to read, to ponder, and to talk than to write, and, 
indeed, during long periods of his career unable to put pen to paper. Of his 
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principal productions the most famous may be called occasional, for tliey 
were written suddenly, under a pressing need for money, in a jet of violent 
energy which was succeeded by prolonged inertia. He essayed every species 
of composition, and it cannot be •said that he was unsuccessful in any, 
according to the estimate of the age. His two poems, satires imitated from 

Juvenal, are less *'poetical,'‘ 
perhaps, in the recent sense 
than any writings of their 
reputation in the language, 
but the solidity and senten- 
tiousness of their couplets 
kept them moderately popu- 
lar for more than half a 
century. As an essayist, it 
is less fair to judge Johnson 
by his Ramblers than by his 
lighter and less pompous 
Idlers: yet e\'en the former 
were till lately habitually 
read. He lent his dignified 
and ponderous imagination 
to the task of producing 
fiction, and Rasselas takes 
its place among the minor 
classics of our tongue. To- 
wards the end of his life 
Johnson came forward four 
times with a weighty pam- 
phlet as completely outside 
the range of practical poli- 
tics as those of Carlyle. He 
is also the wiiter of two 
diaries of travel, of sermons, 
of a tragedy, of certain 
critical ana — all of them, 
in the strict sense, occa- 
sional, and almost unpro- 
fessional. 

The only works on which Johnson can be said to have expended 
elaborate attention are his DicHonary, which scarcely belongs to literature, 
and his Lives of the English Poets. The latter, indeed, is his magnum opus: 
on it, and on it alone, if we except his reported sayings, the reputation of 
Johnson as a critic rests. This extremely delightful compendium can never 
cease to please a certain class of readers, those, namely, who desire in- 
tellectual stimulus rather than information, and who can endure the 
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dogmatic expression of an opinion with which they disagree. No one 
turns to Johnson's pages any longer to know what to think about Milton 
or Gray; no one any longer considers that Cowley was the first correct 
English poet, or that Edmund Smith was a great man. Half Johnson's 
selected poets are read no longer, even by students ; many of them never were 
read at all. Mrs. Browning 


wittily remarked that "Dr. 
Johnson wrote the Lives of 
the Poets, — and left the poets 
out." What we seek in these 
delightful volumes is the en- 
tertainment to be obtained 
from the courageous ex- 
position, the gay, bold de- 
cisiveness, the humour and 
humanity of the prodigious 
critic, self-revealed in his 
preferences and his preju- 
dices. There are no “ per- 
haps's " and " 1 think’s " ; all 
is peremptory and assertive ; 
you take the judgment or 
you leave it, and if you 
venture to make a reserva- 
tion, the big voice roars 
you down. This remark- 
able publication closes the 
criticism of the century; it 
is the final word of the 
movement which had been 
proceeding since 1660; it 
sums it up so brilliantly and 
authoritatively that immedi- 
ate revolt from its principles 
was a matter of course.’ 



During the very same years JoluMa’s Hodm in Bolt Conrl^ Fleet Street 


Thomas Warton was pub- 
lishing his Histoty of English Poetry, in which all the features were found 
which Johnson lacked — broad and hberal study, an enthusiasm for romance, 
a sense of something above and beyond the rules of the critics, a breadth 
of real poetry undreamed of by Johnson. Warton knew his subject; 
Johnson did not. Warton prophesied of a dawning age, and Johnson stifiSy 
contented himself with the old. Warton was accurate, painstaking, copious ; 


Johnson was careless, indolent, inaccurate; yet, unfair as it seems, to-day 
everybody still reads Johnson, and no one opens the pages of Warton. 
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Samuel Johnson (1709-1784} ms the eldest child of Michael Johnson, a 
bookseller of Lichfield, where the future lexicographer was bom on the 18th of 
September 1709. Fmn infimcyhe was afflicted with the scrofulous disease known 
as ^‘king’s evil,’* and in 171a his mother (Sarah Ford) took him up to London to 
be ** touched” by Queen Anne. It was the last time on which this superstitious 
performance was gone through. Johnson was sent to a dame’s school in Lichfield, and 

then to the grammar school 
at Stourbridge. He was a 
model pupil, and he had read 
so much of an unusual kind, 
that when he proceeded to 
Oxford in December 1728 the 
Master of Pembroke told him 
he was ** the best qualified for 
the university that he had ever 
known come there.” Johnson, 
as is now ascertained, resided 
little more than a year at 
Oxford, although he kept his 
name on the books until 1731. 
His father died late in 17311 
and Johnson found the busi- 
ness in a very reduced condi- 
tion. He did not attempt, at 
least for any length of time, to 
keep on the book-shop; he 
became an usher in a school 
at Market Bosworth and other 
places, and tried to get literary 
work to do. His first book, 
a translation of Lobo’s Vby- 
age to Afyssinia, was printed 
anonymously at Birmingham 
in 1735. At the last-men- 
tioned town he met with a 
widow, Mrs. Porter, “ fat, 
flaring, and fantastic,” whom he married, although she was nearly twice his age; 
in spite of her eccentricities she made her uncouth husband a good wife — “ it was 
a love match on both sides,” he said. The couple set up a school at Edial Hall, 
Lichfield, where David Garrick was one of their elder pupils. This school was a 
fiulure^ and Johnson and Garrick came up to London together in 1737 to seek 
their fortunes. The early days of Johnson in town were deeply acquainted with 
the **ills which assail the scholar’s life”; he was extremely poor, and in 1738 his 
tngeefy /ftne^ on which be had built his hopes, was refused at Drury Lane. He 
Joined the staff of the Gtatiemat/s Magazine^ however, and made a little money 
and more fame by his didactic poem of London* From 1740 to 1743 Johnson 
earned a scan^ income as a parliamentary reporter; he was living most of this 
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time in a gwrret in Exeter Street, Strand. He did other hack-work for people like 
Osborn the bookseller, of his quarrel with whom he afterwards gave Mrs. Thiale a 
succinct account — Dearest lady, he was insolent, and I beat him; and he was a 
blockhead, and told of it." In 1743 that strange adventurer Ridiard &vage died, and 
in the following year Johnson published his JJfs. He was still, and for a long time to 
come, so miserably poor that he often could not show himself in public because of the 
shabbiness of his clothes. In 1747 he issued hw' /Van of a DicHonary^ Yibidti he 
dedicated to Chesterfield, but with scant encouragement In 1748 he wrote at 
Hampstead, and in 1749 published, The Vdnsiy of Human Wt^hes^ a very fine work, 
which oddly enough failed to please the poetic taste of the day. At length, in February 
of the same year, the old tragedy of Irene was produced by Garrick at Drury Lane^ and 
for the first time in his life Johnson tasted succebs ; he received nearly jQ^oo, Fhm 
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1750 to 175a he was busily engaged in writing a bi-weekly periodical. The J^awAler^ 
which appears to have been faintly lucrative; it expired abruptly, probably because 
Johnson was unable to continue it owing to the condition of his wife, who, after years 
of perpetual illness and perpetual opium," died a few days after the last Rambier 
appeared. A blind Welsh lady, Mrs. Williams, became the inmate of his houses and 
continued to live with him till her death thirty years later. The huge task of the 
DuHonary was completed in 1754, and Johnson received a Uitle money, much 
reputation, and the degree of M A. from the Universft} ol Oxford His noble letter 
to Chesterfield, a masterpiece of manly irony, (though not published until 1790) 
belongs to 1755. ^ut Johnson was no^ tired ; he allowed his small resources soon to 
become exhausted, and he fell again into extreme indigence. We know little of his 
life until 1758, when we find him starting a new and more interesting periodical. 
The Idler; it appeared weekly for two years. Johnson’s mother died, at the age of 
ninety, early in 1 759, and he wrote his novel of Rasseias to pay for her funeroL He 
had now been living for some years in Gough Square^ but he moved over to Staple Inn 
in March 1759. He made various changes of residence before settling, in 1761, in the 
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duunben in Inner Temple Luie» which he made so fkmouSi His next labour was the 
editing of Shakespeare^ in which he showed himself dilatory and perfunctory. But in 
176a Johnson had accepted from Geoige HI. a pension of ^^300, which was of 
immense importance to him, for it raised him above the carking anxiety of indigence, 
and above necessities of labour, whidi now, at the age of fifry-three, were intolerably 

irksome to him. In May 1763 Johnson 
became acquainted with Boswell, to whose 
devotion he owes so enormous a debt He 
was, indeed, now gathering about him the 
friends who were the solace and delight of 
his old age. Goldsmith first, ^then Laxigton, 
Topham Beauclerk, Hawkins, Bathurst 
Burke, Reynold^ and the Thrales; **The 
Club^” in which most of these found a 
places was formed in 1764. It was the 
kindness of these fnends which was to soothe 
the next “twenty years of a life radically 
wretched.’* The Thrales, in particular, were 
full of hospitable kindness; he was a 
cultivated brewer, she, bom Hester Lynch 
Salisbury (1741-1821), a lively young 
woman of quite unusual clearness of under- 
standing. Johnson, for sixteen years, had 
a room in their house, at Streatham or at 
Southwark, always prepared for his arrivaL 
In the autumn of 1765 Johnson’s Shake- 
speare was at length issued in eight volumes 
to the subscnbers, who did not conceal their 
disappointment; this is the poorest of his 
productions. Johnson had become languid, 
and, weary of writing, resolved to do what 
“good I can by my conversation.” He now 
b^gan to mle the empire of letters by his 
talk. It was not for five years that he was 
induced by political zeal to take up the pen 
agpdn; he wrote several pamphlets, The False Alarm (1770), Falkland's Islands 
{1772), and Taxation no Tyranny (1775), amongst others. After the age of sixty 
Johnson’s health took a turn for the better, and he was probably never in so little 
physical distress as when, in the summer of 1773, he had the fortitude not merely to 
visit Scotland, but to undertake a perilous voyage among the Hebrides. He was 
encouraged to travel more ; in 1774 he went with the llirales to Wales; in 1775 the 
same friends took him to France. On his return he was made LL.D. by the 
University of Oxford ; at the age of sixty-six, and not before, he becomes what all the 
world has learned to call him. Dr. Johnson. His highly comical and sensible contro- 
versy with “Ossian” MaePherson dates from this year; Johnson, in redundant spirits, 
purchased a cudgel, but MaePherson withdrew from the discussion. In these years 
Boswell’s attendance upon his illustrious friend was very dose^ and we have a remaik- 
aUy full portrait of Johnson’s peculiarities. In 1776 he made the latest of his movei^ 
into Na 8 Bolt Court, where he resided till he dM He had by this time gathered 
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around him quite a group of poor applicants for his charity ; at some periods there 
must have been as many as eight or ten of these queer dependents living in the 
house; he always treated them “with the same, or perhaps more, ceremonious 
civility " that he showed to people of fashion. General discontent was expressed at 
Dr. Johnson’s “indolence” and in 1777 he was induced to undertake a literary 
enterprise of great importance, into which he 
threw himself with considerable energy. This was 
the collection of prefaces, now generally known 
as the Zttfes of the English Poets. These were not 
completed until 1781, and Johnson was actively 
employed upon them for four years. Valued friends 
gradually dropped away in death, first Goldsmith, 
then Garrick, then Thrale; he felt each of these 
bereavements bitterly, and his constitution began 
to break up. In June 1783, after a fatiguing visit 
to Oxford, he had a severe attack of paralysis, but 
it passed in a few weeks. Ilis recovery was, how- 
ever, only temporary, and all through 1784 he was 
declining. Nevertheless, in the autumn of that 
year, he contnved to visit Lichfield and sonic 
places in Derbyshire. He sank very gradually 
after his return to London in November, and 
{lassed away in jierfect serenity on the 13th of 
l)ecember, after saying, “ God bless you, my dear,” 
to the beautiful Miss Morris, who came to bid him 
farewell. He was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
and the pall was carried amongst others, by iiurke 
and Bennet Langton. The character of Johnson was 
courageous, sincere, and manly to a remarkable, 
almost to a typical, degree, and he was animated by 
a positive passion of human charity He had many 
peculianties, the pii turesc^uencss of which has per- 
haps been exaggerated, but which have combined 
to make him one of the most stnking figures in 
English history. His rolling walk, the twisting and flinging of his great unwieldy 
limbs, the scars on his faiv, the homeliness of his brown clothes and bluish wig, his 
loud voice and incessant animation of gesture — all these things have combined, under 
the hand of Boswell, to form a portrait which no one ever forgets. Johnson’s con- 
versation seems to have been not merely the most remarkable of his own age, but 
among the very finest of which any record has been preserved. Formidable and 
exhilarating in the extreme, the talk of Johnson, with its rapidity of movement, its 
surprises, its splendour of illustration, its weight of authority, and its sparkle of 
humour, was one of the main intellectual features of the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

From “Rasselas.” 

Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers of fancy, and pursue with eagerness the 
phantoms of hope, who expect that age will peifoim the promises of youth, and that the 
deficiencies of the present day will be supplied by the morrow, attend to the history oC 
Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia. 
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Ranelu was the fourth son of the mighty Emperor in whose dominions the father of 
waters b^ns his course— whose bounty pours down the streams of plenty, and scatters 
over the world the harvests of Egypt 

According to the custom which has descended from age to age among the monarchs of 
the torrid sone, Rasselas was confined in a private palace, with the other sons and 
daughters of Abyssinian royalty, till the order of succession should call him to the 
throne. 

The place where the wisdom or policy of antiquity had destined for the residence of 
the Abyssinian princes was a spacious valley in the Kingdom of Amhara, surrounded on 

every side by mountains, of which the 
summit overhung the” middle part. The 
'niy passage by which it could be entered 
a cavern that passed under a rock, of 
which it had long been disputed whether 
it was the work of nature or of human 
industry. The outlet of the cavern was 
concealed by a thick wocxl, and the mouth 
which opened into the valley was closed 
with gates of non, foiged by the artificers 
of ancient days, so massive that no man, 
without the help of engines, could open or 
shut them. 

From the “Letter to Lord 

CHKSTIiRFIELD.** 

Seven years, my lord, have now passed, 
since I waited in your outward icxims, or 
was repulsed from your dooi ; during 
whicdi time I have been pushing on my 
work thiough difficulties, of which it is 
useless to complain, and have brought it, 
at last, to the veige of publication, without 
one act of assistance, one word of en- 
couragement, or one smile of favour. 
Such tieatment 1 did not expect, for I 
never had a patron before. 

The shepherd in Virgil became at last 
acquainted with Love, and found him a 
native of the rocks. 

Is not a patron, my lord, one who looks with unconcern on a man struggling for 
water, and, when he has reached ground, encumbers him with help^ The 
a^ce whidi you have been pleased to take of my labours, had it been early, had been 
kind ; but it has been delayed until I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it . till 1 am 
soli^, and cannot impart it ; till I am known, and do not want it I hope it is no very 
cynical asperity not to confess obligations when no benefit has been received, or to be 
unwilling that foe public should consider me as owing that to a patron, which providence 
has enabled me to do for myself. 

The extraordinary vitality of Johnson is one of the most interesting phe- 
nomena in literary history. That the greater part of it did not exhale with 
the fading memory of his friends is due to the genius of his principal disciple. 
It has been customary to deny capacity of every kind to James Boswell, 
brho had, indeed, several of the characteristics of a fool ; but the qualities 
which render the L^$ of Johnson one of the great books of the world are 
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not accidental, and it would be an equal injustice to consider them Inherent 
in the subject. The life and letters of Gray, which Mason had published in 
I775i gave Boswell a model for his form, but it was a model which he 
excelled in every feature. By Mason and Boswell a species of literature 
was introduced into England which was destined to enjoy a popularity 
that never stood higher than it does at this moment. Biographies had up 
to this time been perfunctory affairs, either trivial and unessential collections 
of anecdotes, or else pompous eulo^es from which the breath of life 
was absent. But Mason 

and Boswell made their ” A P #> /) liT v 
heroes paint their own BROOME. 

portraits, by ^he skilful makes worfe; and he cannot be juftfy 
interpolation of letters, 

by the use of anecdotes, thought a mean man whom Pojpe ehofe 

discovered formulas Jl A* 

the anti-romantic novel- P 

ists, and aimed at the . . ^ ^ 

production of a figure S CjJL l/Ln J^'Ct.L 

that should be interest- • «3 

ing, lifelike, and true. ^ 

y*K'***-'*jf 

Johnson the subject of f (4, 

the first successful essay . ^ ’ 

consummate artist, but m ^ 

his sitter gave him a 


accident which made Dr. • «|vnwi'* 

Johnson the subject of f (4, 

the first successful essay . ^ ’ 

consummate artist, but m ^ 

his sitter gave him a w[>y I dL %s/ka. - 

superb opfmrtunity. For ^ j/ 

the first time, perhaps, nwer Cwnctsd PnoTof Jotaseo's “LIvm” 

in the history of litera- 
ture, a great leader of intellectual society was able after his death to carry 
on, unabated, and even heightened, the tyrannous ascendency of his living 
mind. The picturesqueness of Johnson's dictatorial personage, his odd 
freaks and pranks, his clearness of speech, his majestic independence of 
opinion, went on exercising their influence long after his death, and exercise 
it now. Still in the matchless pages of Boswell we see a living Johnson, 
blovnng out his breath like a whale, whistling and clucking under the 
arguments of an opponent, rolling victoriously in his chair, often "a good 
deal exhausted by violence and vociferation.” Never before had the salient 
points in the character and habits of a man of genius been noted vnth 
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anything approaching to this exactitude and copiousness, and we ought to be 
grateful to Boswell for a new species of enjoyment. 

James Boswell (1740-1795), the son of a Scotch judge and the heir to a good 
Lowland estate^ was bom at Auchinleck on the 29th of October 174a He was 
educated for the bar at Edinbuigh and Glasgow, and came up to London in 176a 
His career in letters opened with some poor poetiy. From boyhood he had formed 
an intense admiration for Tohnson, and endeavoured to meet him directly he turived 
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in England It was not, however, until the i6th of May 1763, when he was twenty* 
two^ that Boswell was presented to the great man by Davies the bookseller. He began, 
almost immediatdy, to study and to note down Johnson’s conversation. But he could 
not, at this time, give Johnson his undivided attention. He was living in Germany in 
1764, in Italy and Holland in 1765, and in Scotland until 1768, when he came up to 
London to publish his curious Aaoumt of Corsica. He now began to keep a dose 
leoord of Johnson’s doings and sayings, and from z 772 to Johnson’s death the intiziuu^ 
of the oddly-assorted pair of friends was unbroken. He was not at pains to make 
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himself equally beloved by all the great man’s acquaintances. He was Jealous of Gold- 
smith and ungenerous to Mrs, 
llirale, and he forced Wilkes 
upon them much against their 
inclination. He was not an 
original member of ** The 
Qub,” and Johnson had diffi- 
culty in contriving his election. 
Boswelli in short, was looked 
upon as an interloper. His 
measureless devotion to John- 
son, however, his good nature, 
and his total lack of pride 
carried him through. He 
could not be checked or 
snubbed ; if he was crushed, 
he popped up again with im- 
perturbable enthusiasm, and 
in all companies his face was 
fixed on Johnson’s like a sun- 
flower on the sun. In the 
autumn of 1773 the 

luck to persuade Johnson to 
acaimpany him to the Heb- 
rides. In 1775 he began to 
keep his terms at the Inner 
^ Temple, and next year he 

^ came into the Auchinleck 

estate^ although his father was still alive. The death of Johnson in 1784 was an 
epoch in the life of Boswell He set himself at 
once to arrange the materials which he had 
so long collected, but he was in no hurry 
to produce them. He permitted other writers 
to dash forward with premature Lives of John- 
son — Cooke in 1784, Shaw in 1785, Mrs. 

Thrale in 1786, Hawkins in 1787; he waited in 
absolute confidence that the appearance of his 
two volumes would relegate all these audacious 
predecessors to an instant oblivion. He was 
quite right ; his Life ofjohns&n^ when it at length 
appeared in 1791, was hailed as the most interest- 
ing biography ever published, and it holds that 
position still after more than a hundred years 
The rest of Boswell’s career was insignificant 
He was made Recorder of Carlisle ; but he con- 
tinued to reside and practise in the Temple He 

died <m the igth of May 1795, “d buried at Thrale 

Auchmleck. A/hr tke Portrait hy Sir Joskua XaymoUs 
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From thb *LinB of Dr. Johnson.” 

He had another particularity of which none of his friends ever ventured to ask an ea 
planation. It appeued to me some superstitious habiti winch he had contracted early 
and from which he had never called upon his reason to disentangle hun. This was his 
anxious care to go out or in at a door or passage, by a certain number of steps from a 
certain point, or at least so that either his right or his left foot (1 am not certain whidi) 
should constantly make the first actual movement when he came close to the door or 
passage. Thus 1 conjecture: for 1 have, upon innumerable occasions, observed him 
suddenly stop, and then seem to count his steps with a deep earnestness ; and when he 
had neglected or gone wrong in this sort of magical movement, I have seen him go bade 
again, put himself in a proper posture to begin the ceremony, and, having gone through 
it, break from his abstraction, walk bnskly on, and join his companion. 

That the most minute singularities which belonged to him, and made very observable 
parts of his appearance and mannei, may not be omitted, it is requisite to mention that 
while talking or even musing as he sat in his chair, he commonly held his head to one side 
towards his right shoulder, and shook it in a tremulous manner, moving his body backward 
and forward, and robbing his left knee in the same direction, with the palm of his hand. 
In the intervals of articulating, he made various sounds with his mout^ sometimes as if 
ruminating, or what is called chewing the cud, sometimes giving half a whistle, sometimes 
making his tongue play backwards from the roof of his mouth, as if ducking like a hen, 
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and sometimes protruding it against his upper gums in front, as if pronouncing quidcly 
under his breath, toOf too^ toos all this accompanied sometimes with a thoughtful look, but 
moie frequently with a smile. 


By the ade of Johnson, like an antelope accompanying an elephant, we 



observe the beautifulfigure 
of Oliver Goldsmith. 
In spite of Johnson’s as- 
cendency, and in spite 
of a friendship that was 
touching in its nearness, 
scarcely a trace of the 
elder companion is to be 
discovered in the work of 
the younger. Johnson’s 
style IS massive, sonorous, 
ponderous; enamoured of 



the pomp of language, he 
employs its heaviest artil- 
lery for trifles, and points 
his cannon at the partridge 
on the mountains. The 
word which Johnson uses 
IS always the correct one 
so far as meaning goes, but 
it is often more weighty 
than the occasion de- 
mands, and more Latin. 
Hence it was, no doubt, 
that his spoken word, 
being more racy and more 
Saxon, was often more 


Other Goldniillh 


forcible than his printed 


FinmaCancQtuniyBwtimry word. There is no pon- 

derosity about Goldsmith, 
hose limpid and elegant simplicity of style defies analysis. In that mechanical 
ad dusty age he did not set up to be an innovator. We search in vain, in 
ol^mith’s verse or prose, for any indication of a consciousness of the 
aming change. He was perfectly contented with the classical traditions, 
ut his inborn grace and delicacy of temper made him select the sweeter and 
le more elegant among the elements of his time. As a writer, purely, he is 
ir more enjoyable than Johnson ; he was a poet of great flexibility and 
insitiveness ; his single novel is much fuller of humour and nature **1311 the 
iff Rasselis; as a dramatist he succeeded brilliantly in an age of failures; 
! is one of the most perfect of essayists. Nevertheless, with ail his perennial 
larm. Goldsmith, in his mnocent sunplicity, does not attract the historic eve 
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as the good giant Johnson does, seated for forty years in the undisputed 
throne of letters. 

Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774) was the youngest of the five children of the Rev. 
Charles Goldsmith, curate of Pallas in County I/>ngford, where he was bom on the 
10th of November 1728. When he was two years old his father was made rector of 
Kilkenny West, and took a house in the 
village of Lissoy. To his early teachers, 
the boy Oliver seemed "impenetrably 
stupid.” At Ardagh, in his boyish 
days, he had the adventure on which 
the plot of She Stoops to Conquer was 
afterwards founded. In June 1744 he 
entered Tnnicy College. Dublin, as a 
sizar , his university life was extremely 
un-illustrious, and he spent much of 
it in "perpetually lounging about the 
college gate." After running away and 
being nearly starved in 1 747, he settled 
down to work a little, and took his 
B.A. in 1749 Goldsmith was now 
urged by his family to take orders; 
after he had idly prepared for this 
unwelcome step for some two years, 
he was rejected by the Bishop of 
Elphin. He tried to be a tutor, to 
emigrait to America, to be a law^ 
student; at last, in 1752, he went to 
Edinburgh to train for medicine. In 
1753 he started for the Continent, and 
seems to have studied at Leyden for 
two years. In 1755 he wandered off upon his travels, having obtained — it is alleged— 
a medical degree at Louvain. He begged, fiddled, and wheedled his way all over 
the West of Europe through 1755, and returned to Dover, with "no more than a 
few halfpence,” ]*> February of the following year. His struggles to make a living 
were pathetic; tie was an apothecary’s assistant, a low comedian, an usher in a 
country school, finally "a physician m a humble way” in Southwark. About 
1756 he had the good fortune to meet Samuel Richardson, who employed him 
as a press-corrector, and probably first led his thoughts to literature as a profes- 
sion. He next, however, consented to assist a schoolmaster at Peckham, where he 
became acquainted with Griffiths the publisher, who gave him employment on the 
Monthly Review. In 1758 Goldsmith, under the pseudonym of James Willington, 
printed his first book. Memoirs of a Protestant^ translated from the French of 
Marteilhe. Soon after this he obtained, but did not take up, a medical appointment 
to Coromandel He was afterwards rejected at Surgeons’ Hall as hospital mate. 
He was now thirty, and " eight years of disappointment, anguish, and study had worn 
him down.” He lodged for five months over Gnffiths’ shop in Paternoster Row; 
about September 2757 he moved into a garret near Salisbury Square. Then — after 
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1^‘riiig to Feckhan for a whSe— he took lodgings in Green Arbour Court ; here in 1759 
he produced the Stat$€f Politt Ltatnitig in Europe^ his ea r l i est 

original booL The publication of this little work introduced Goldsmith to the book* 

sellers, and he began to contri- 
T H B pioBe and verse to several 

periodicals. From the miscet 
__ * A rs laneous labour which gradually 

V 1 C A R made him prominent, there stands 

out Titr CitiuH the WorUf 
which was published in 176a. 
^ ^ About this time Goldsmith’s ac> 

quaintance with Johnson began, 

W A 1^ 17 17 T I? ¥ Johnson 

** aL a? X XL JLs jLJ • immediately perceived the genini 

of this obscure and painful hack* 
writer ; “ Dr. Goldsmith,” he said, 
A T* A L £• “is one of the first men we now 

have as an author.” He soon 
justified his friend’s judgment, 
Suppoibl to be written \sy Himself, for TVavellerm 1764 placed 

him in the front rank of the poets 

of the day, and enjoyed instant 

and substantial success.^ Gold- 

Spema mi/iri^ amti Mias. smith collected his Essays in 

1765, and, appearing in purple 

*■■■■ " ■ ■ ■■■»■ — — silk small-clothes and a scarlet 

Toquelaurc, endeavoured to re- 
VOL. I. sume his labours as a physician, 

but he did not contrive to secure 
a practice, and returned to liteiar 
ture. As far back as 1762 John- 
8ALISBURY: carried off and sold for 

Printed tqr B. C O L L I N Sf the author’s benefit, a novel 

■orF. Nawss a Y, in Piter Nofter-Rowp London, which appeared at length, in 
IBPCGLXVl. AS TAe Vicar of WaktfUU; 

this was recognised as a master- 
piece immediately. The author, nevertheless, indolently returned to that miscellaneous 
scribbling which barely supported him with food and the gay clothes in which 
he delighted. By the close of 1767, however, he had in rehearsal at Covent Garden 
a comedy. The Good NatuVi Man^ which was brought out in January following, and 
enjoyed a partial success. Goldsmith was present at the first performance a suit 
of Tyrian bloom, satin grain, and garter-blue silk breeches,” but afterwards burst out 
a-oying because one low scene with bailiffs was hissed ; he made, however, ^500 by 
this comedy. He thought the sum inexhaustible^ and he moved into Bride Court, 
Middle Temple^ where he furnished a set of chambers luxuriously. At the same time 


Suppoibl to be written hy Himself. 


SperoU miferi^ taviit fctllas. 


SALISBURY: 

Printed hf B. C O L L I N S, 
VorF.NawBsaY, in Pater Nofter-Row, London. 
IBPCGLXVl. 


* In 190a a cunous first draft of this poem, entitled A Pfsput if Sodtlfy. and bearing no datcb was 
d is cefe r ed by Mr. Bertram DobeU. 
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he was beginniiig the series of lively sdiool-books — Animaied I/ahirt^ Rommn JBisiary^ 
and Hutory of which were to enjoy so constant a popularity. Thus engsged, 

he reached the year 1770, when his poem of no Desertod Viltage appeared. He then 
went off to Paris with Mrs. Homeck and 
her lovely daughter, “the Jessamy Bride.” 

There is not much more to chronicle in 
the life of Goldsmith, except the charming 
incidents of his friendship with Johnson 
and Reynolds, and the production of She 
Stoops to Conquer in March 1773. His 
last poem. Retaliation^ seems to have been 
written in February 1774, but before it 
could be printed the poet was gone. He 
suffered from a local disorder, and though 
being treated by a skilful physician, insisted 
on taking a quack medicine, under the 
influence of which he sank, in his cham- 
bers at Bnck Court, on the 4th of April 
1774. He was buried in the churchyard 
of the Temple, but Johnson wrote for 
Westminster Abbey a celebrated and 
splendid epitaph. His charming poem. 

The Haunch of Vemson^ was published 
posthumously in 1776. Goldsmith died 
in debt, and his fever, it was believed, 
was exasperated by anxiety. “But,” as 
Johnson said, “ let not his frailties be re- 
membered; he was a very great man.” 

It was his nature to swing between the 
extremes of poverty and extravagance, and 
he could never have been “ comfortably off.” 

From a lad, and to the end, he had a singular passion for brilliant and expensive dothes. 
Goldsmith was candour itself, and could no more conceal his vanity, envy, and levity 
than he could his generosity, enthusiasm, and sweetness of temper. He had great 
simplicity, and none of those artifices by which men protect Aemsdves from the 
censure of the world When all his faults are told, he was the most lovable of men. 



Olivia illMiaed fay tlie Landlady 
From " 7kt Viear of Wak^U,^ Bdthom rjBOk 


From “The Vicar or Wakefield.” 

My wife and daughters, happening to return a vbit to neighbour Flamborough’s, found 
that fenuly had lately got their pictures drawn by a limner, who travelled the country and 
took likenesses for fifteen shillings a head. As this femily and ours had long a sort of 
rivalry in point of taste, our spint took the alarm at this stolen march upon us, and, not- 
withstandmg all 1 could say, and I said much, it was resolved that we should have our 
fnetures done toa Having therefore engaged the limner,— for what could 1 do?— our 
next deliberation was to show the superiority of our taste in the attitudes. As for our 
neighbour's family, there were seven of them ; and they were drawn with seven oranges, 
a thing quite oui of taste^ no variety in life^ no composition in the world. We desired to 
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tamMOna hf StoUiaid to ^The Vkv of Wakefield” 


bavo anmetWng in a brighter atyle^ and after many debates at length came to a nnanknoai 

resolution of being drawn togethefi 
in one large historical family piece. 
This would be cheaper, since one 
flame would serve for all, and it 
would be infinitely more genteel : 
for all families of any taste were 
now drawn in the same manner. 
As we did not immediately recol- 
lect an historical subject to hit 
us, we were contented each with 
being drawn as independent his- 
torical figures. My wife desired 
to be represented as Venus, and 
the painter was desired not to be 
too fiugal of his diamonds in her 
stomacher and hair Her two little 
ones were to be as Cupids by her 
side; while I, in my gown and 
band, was to picsent her with my 
books on the Whistonian contro 
versy. Olivia would be drawn as 
an Amazon, sitting upon a bank of 
flowers, dressed in a green Joseph, 
richly laced with gold, and a whip m her hand. Sophia was to be a shepherdess, wrth 
as many sheep as the painter 
could put in for nothing ; and 
Moses was to be dressed out 
with an hat and white feather. 

Our taste so much pleased the 
Squire that he insist^ on being 
put in as one of the family, in 
the character of Alexander the 
Great, at Olivia’s feeL This was 
considered by us all as an indi- 
cation of his dcsiic to be intro- 
duced into the family ; nor could 
we refuse his request. 

Through the first half of 
the eighteenth century, those 
nrho speculated with any free- 
dom on the principles of re- 
ligion and on its relation to 
conduct were loosely classed 
together as deists. In its 
general denunciation of in- 
dependent thought, the age 
made no distinction between 
the optimistic rationalists, who 
proceed from Shaftesbury, 
and philosophic scepticism of 


'■H'l f 


The Effllgnmta 

lUtairmUmt SMMMrH9 Tkt Dtityki 


a critical or even destructive kind. Those who approach the subject from 
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the purely literary standpoint, as we do in these page^ are in danger of 

underrating the intellectual 
importance of this undermin* 
ing of feith, because it was 
conducted by men whose 
talent and whose command 
of style were insufficient to 
preserve their writings. On 
the other hand, all the most 
eminent and vital authors 
combine to deride and malign 
the deists and to persuade 
us of their insignificance. 
When we see Swift, in his 
magnificent irony, descend 
like an eagle upon such an 
intellectual shrewmouse as 
Collins, whose principal 
modern advocate describes 
him as "always slipshod in 
style and argument, and 
tedious in spite of his 
brevity,” we think the con> 
test too unequal to be in* 
teresting. Nor does a rapid 
literary survey afford us occasion to dilate on such very hackney writers 


Matthew Tiadal 

AJUr tk€ Portrait B Danirtige 


as Toland and Tindal, Whiston and Chubb, 

The lives of the deists were generally 
obscure and sometimes dishonoured. Society 
looked down upon them with a contempt that 
was occasionally deserved. John Toland 
(1670-1722) was practically hunted out of Eng- 
land for free-thinkmg, in spite of the encourage- 
ment of Locke, and afterwards of Shaftesbury. 
He was driven to the life of a hackney author. 
Matthew Tindal (1653-1733) was an object 
of aversion to the authorities of Oxford, where 
he spent the greater part of his life as a Pellow 
of All Souls’. He m^e the High Church party 
the object of his unceasing attacks, and was 
rewarded with the rqnitadon of a glutton and 
a debauchee. In William Whiston (1667- 
1752) we meet with a more learned mind and 
a more attractive person. His autobiography 
reveals him, as Sir Leslie Stephen has pointed 


WnHsm Whistoa 
Afltrtka Purtrait ty Mrs, Haaditp 


out. as a sort of Vicar of Wakefield. He lectured on scientific subjects srith great 
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perdnadty, and his lenient niews on pit^ecy and inspiration scandalised those more 
thoroughgoing sceptics, Thomas Chubb (1679-1747) and Anthony Collins 
(1676-1729). The latter was the most daring of all the deists, and the most 
vehemently attacked. It was he who was willing to admit, by a vast concession, 
that SL I^ul was “a man of sense and a gentleman.” All these authors claimed 
intellectual descent from Locke^ who would have repudiated the paternity. 

rk Towards the middle of the centurv, however, the habit of mind en« 

gendered by the humble, but sometimeb entirely sincere, destiuctive dei&ts, 
bore fruit in a species of literature which they had not dreamed of. There 
can be little question that the progress of critical speculation, the tendency to 
take obvious things for granted no longer, but to discuss their phenomena 
and distmguish their bases, led to the happiest results in the province of 
history. To the penod which we have now reached belong three historians 
of high rank— all three, as it utis long believed, of the very highest rank — 
Hume, Robertson, Gibbon. If modern taste no longer places the first two 
of these in quite so exalted a position as the eighteenth century did, each, at 
any rate, so far surpassed any previous rival as to lie considered in another 
class. In the trio we do not hesitate to recognise the pioneeis of a new kind 
of literature, the earliest scientific historians of the English school. Till 1753, 
history in England had meant no more than the compilation of memows ; it 
was now to be a branch of creative literature, carefully constructed and 
subjected to wholesome criticism. 

AMtf Amt. The eldest of these historians, David Hume, began by the publication of 
philosophical treatises and passed on to be an essayist in a broader and less 
technical field. His studies in the British constitution and Ins inquiries into 
pohtical precedents led him gradually to attempt a History of Great Britain 
from the Union to his own diy. The volume containing James /. and 
Charles /. produced an extraordinary sensation. Hume’s long practice in 
philosophy had prepared him to excel in the specious presentment of facts, 
and the point of view which he chose to adopt was novel, and calculated 
to exoite a great deal of discussion. His book was read with as much 
avidity as a novel by Richardson or Fielding— a result which was aided 
by the umplicity and elegance of his style, which proceeds, limpid, manly, 
and serene, without a trace of effort The History was concluded by a suth 
volume in 1762, and Hume lived on for fourteen years more, dying in the 
enjoyment of an uncontested fame, as the greatest of modern historians. 

This position it would be absurd to say that he has maintained. Hume 
had little of the more recently developed conscientiousness about the use of 
materials. If he found a statement quoted, he would indolently adopt it 
without troubling to refer to the original document. He was willing to make 
lavish use of the collections of Thomas Carte (1686-1754), a laborious and 
unfortunate predecessor of his, whose jacobite prejudices had concealed his 
con^erable pretensions as an historical compiler. Carte died just when 
Hume’s first volume appeared, and this fact perhaps saved Hume from some 
unpleasant animadversions. Modern critics have shown that Hume’s pages 
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•warm with inaccuracies, and that, what is a worse fault, his predilections 
for Tory ideas led him to do wilful injustice to the opponents of arbitrary 
power. All this, however, is little to the point ; Hume is no longer appealed 
to as an authority. He is read for his lucid and beautiful English, for the 
skill with which he marshals vast trains of events before the mental eye, for 
his almost theatrical force in describing the evolution of a crisis. If we 
compare his work from this point of view with all that had preceded it in 
English literature, we shall see how eminent is the innovation we owe to 
Hume. He first made history readable. 

David Hume (171 1-1776) was the second son and third child of a small Scotch 
laird, Joseph Hume or Home, of Ninewells in Beiwick&hire^ at the very edge of 
England; but he was bom, on the 26th of April 1711, in Edinbuigh. Dunng his 
infancy his father died, and his mother, “a woman of singular merit,” brought up her 
three children as well as she 
might at Ninewells. David 
Hume showed no precocity of 
intelligence, and his mother 
descnbed him as ”a fine, 
good-natured creature, but 
uncommon weak - minded.” 

Nothing definite is known 
about his education. Be 
tween the ages of fifteen 
and twenty-three he seems 
to have lived in apparent 
idleness at Ninewells, but he 
was already a deep student 
of the classics, and was 
meditating a revolution in 
moral philosophy. In 1734 
he went over to France, and 
resided there three years, 
mainly among the Jesuits at 
LaFlbche. Here he wrote the 
Treatise of Human Nature^ 
his first work, which remained 
unpublished, however, until 
1739. Two years before this 
Hume had returned to Nine- David Hanie 

wells, where he buned himself ^ Portrait fy jawm Rams^ 

for several years in study and in philosophical composition. His SssajfSg JIfora/ and 
Politieal^ appeared anonymously in Edinburgh in 1741 and 1743- Although his name 
was not given to the public^ his writings b^n to be appreciated by men hke Hutohesoi^ 
Butler, and the precexsious Adam Smith. It is difficult to understand, however, in what 
mode the little ancestral estate in Berwickshire was made to produce a livelihood 
for the Hume family ; it became imperative at last that David should do something 
to earn money. Hence, at the age of thirt3r-four, he consented to become tutor 
to an imbeale and mean young nobleman, the Marquis of Armandale. Hume bore 
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this bondage for twdve months, and then threw it up to become secretary to 
General St Clair, whom he accompanied on the disastrous expedition to L’Orient 
Two years later the same general took Hume with him on his embassy to Austria 
and Italy. Hume was seen at Turin in 1748, “disguised in scarlet” and wearing 
his uniform “like a grocer of the train-bands”; his could never have been a 
military figure. While he was in Italy his PJuiosophical Essays sancerning Human 
Undirstanding were published. He returned to England in 1749, to be met by 
the news of his mother’s death ; he rejoined his brother and sister at Ninewells for 
three more noiseless years, and devoted himself to composition. His Enquiry 
ioncemmg Morals appeared in 1751, and his FoliticM Dtssourses in 175*. His 

Dialogues coneeming Natural Religian^ although with- 
held from the press until 1779, belong to this period. 
Hume was now famous; he described himself, in 
1751, as possessing, besides a competency, “order, 
frugality, a strong sense of independency, good 
health, a contented humour, and an unabated love 
of study.” He determined to move with his sister 
into Edinburgh, and accordingly he took a great 
house in the l^wnmarket He presently began “a 
work which will occupy me several years, and which 
yields me much satisfaction. Tis a History of 
Britain from the Union of the Crowns to the present 
time.” In January 175a Hume was elected Librarian 
to the Advocates, and the outcry caused by this 
modest appomtment shows that the chaige of infi- 
delity had already been raised against him. The 
ladies, however, were violently Hume’s partisans, and one of them “broke off all 
commerce with her lover because he voted against” the philosopher. The collected 
edition of his Essays and Treatises^ in four volumes, increased Hume’s popularity 
in 1753 and 1754, and in the latter year the first volume of the History of Great 
Britain appeared. Curiously enough, although it was widely read from the first, 
it was assailed by one cry of reproach, disapprobation, and even detestation. 
When this outburst of fanatical criticism subsided the sale became very large, 
and the second volumci in 1756, was still more favourably received. Hume’s 
fiunous Natural History of Religion was published in 1757, and he now resigned 
his post as the Advocates’ Librarian, that he might devote himself without inter- 
ruption to literature. He was living quietly in London during the greater part of 
1758 and 1759, Edinburgh agam until 1763. Lord Hertford then persuaded 

him to accompany him as secretary on his embas^ to Paris, where Hume was 
received with enthusuism; very comical accounts of his behaviour under the process 
of lionising were given by Lord Charlemont and Madame d’Epinay. He gave great 
satisfactioa to Lord Hertford, who secured him a pension of ^400 a year, and in 
January 1766 Hume returned to London, bringing Rousseau with him. In 1767 
he beoune Under-Secretary of States a post which he held long enough to be able 
to retire to Edinburgh in August 1 769 with a pension of £1000 a year, and to build a 
house in a new street which has ever since borne in his honour the name of “St 
David’s.” He occupied himself in addii% slowly to his History, and in “softening 
and expunging many villainous seditious Whig strokes which had crq)t into it,” for 
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Hume wu growing a peancmate Toiy in hit (dd age. He retained hia goodJiumoor 
and an uncommon dq;rBe of cheerful health until 1775, when he began to auffer 
from an internal m 

hflBmorrhage, which 
exhausted him, but 
happily was attended 
by very little pain. 

He met death with 
extraordinary simpli- 
city and courage^ 
ardent and gay to the 
last, without repin- 
ing, as one totally 
detached from lifa 
The end cameon the 
t5th of August 1776, 


y A ^ 

and his body, fol- ibir t/ ntt^ f^tp^ 


a K ' 
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2 fJhk^. 

TU^07UiMp^ aMf ^ - 

uupi- <1 ^ m/ 

2.'..juau-*c-.v^f. 
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lowed bya great mob 
of all that consti< 
tuted the society 
Edinburgh, was 
buried on the Calton 
Hill Hume a’as a 
very fat and some- 
what clumsy little 
man, w'ith “a broad, 
unmeaning face 
he never married, 
although much 

His character was 

serene and cheerful ^ v 

to an eminent de- ^ ^ ^ 

gree; he was looked A s 

upon with horror by •/ 

the orthodox as a y - y j ^ s 

dangerous infidel, 

but in truth he was (pj/i ^ 

exactly what he mer- 

rily described him- ^ 

self as being a Z-^ter from Hume in Referenoe to Us Qnand witfa Ronsseau 

sober, discreet, virtuous, regular, quiet, good-natured man of a bad reputatioa 



Humb^ Character of Himself. 

To conclude historically with my own character, I am, or rather was (for that is the 
style I must now use in speaking of myself, which emboldens me the more to speak my 
sentiments) ; 1 was, I say, a man of mild dispositions, of command of temper, of an open, 
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lodal, and dieeifd hunioiir, capable of attadunent, Iwt little lufoqiUUe 
great moderation in all rnypaadoni. Even my l^e of literary &me, iny rding pasiku^ 
never loured my temper, notwithstanding my frequent disappointments. My company 
was not unacceptable to the young and careless, as well as to the studious and literary | 
and as 1 took a particular pleasure in the company of modest women, 1 had no reason to 
be displeased with the reception 1 met with fiom them. In a word, though most men any 
wise eminent have found reason to complam of calumny, I never was touched or even 
attadred by her baleful tooth ; and though 1 wantonly exposed myself to the rage of both 
avil and religious foctions, they seemed to be disarmed in my behalf of their wonted fory. 
My friends never had occasion to vindicate any one circumstance of my character arid 
conduct ; not but that the zealots, we may well suppose, would have been glad to invent 
and propagate any story to my disadvantage, but they could never find any which they 
thought would wear the fiux of probability. 

1 cannot say there is no vanity in making this funeral oration of myself, but I hope it 
b not a misplaced one ; and this is a matter of fact which is easily clear^ and ascertained. 

Ten years younger than Hume, there can be no question that William 
Robertson owed his initiation as a writer to the more famous philosopher. 
When still a minister in a parish in Edinburgh, he produced his History 
of Scotland^ in which he dealt with the half-century preceding the point 
where Hume began. This was the first, and remained the most famous, 
of a series of historical works which achieved a success the incidents of 
which read to us now as almost fabulous. If the record can be believed, 
Robertson was the British author who, of all m the eighteenth century, 
was continuously the best paid for what he wrote. In Robertson the faults 
as well as the merits of Hume were exaggerated. His style, with a certain 
Gallic artificiality, was nevertheless extremely brilliant and graceful, and in 
the finish of its general summaries surpassed that of the elder historian. 
But Robertson was still more unwilling than Hume to turn to the onginal 
sources of knowledge, still more content to take his facts second-hand, and 
not less superficial in his estimate of the forces underlying the movements 
of political and social history. It may be doubted whether the exercise of 
such research as we think inevitable for such a task, and as both Hume 
and Robertson disdained, might not have spoiled that brilliant, if always 
inadequate, evolution which so deeply fascinated their contemporaries, and 
may still, for a while, dazzle ourselves. What they wrote was not so much 
history in the exact sense, as a philosophical survey of events, in which 
they thought it not admissible only, but proper, to tincture the whole with 
the colour of their own convictions or political views. They were, in fact, 
empirics, who prepared the world of readers for genuine scientihc history, 
and the founder of the latter was Gibbon. 

William Robertson (1731-1793) was the son of the minuter of Borthwick in 
Mid-Lothian, where he was bom on the xpth of September 1721. He was trained at 
Dalkeith School and Edinburgh University, presenting at both a model of industry 
and accomplishment His father was promoted to the Greyfriars Church in Edin- 
burgh, and the son was appointed, at the age of twenty-two^ minister of Gladsmuir in 
East Lothian. He was hardly settled in the manse before the death of his hither and 
his mother, within a few hours of one another, threw the entire burden of a brother 
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and six sisters on his hands. Robertson possessed signal energy and elevation of 
character; he did not shrink from his responsibilities, and by sheer ability he soon 
rose to a position of high influence in the Church of Scotland. Meanwhile, as early as 
1753, he had begun to collect materials for a great literaiy enterprise, and in 1759 he 
issued in two volumes his cele- 
brated Ifisiety of Scotland. 

This brought him in much 
honour, money, and prestige^ 
but although tempted to come 
up to Ixmdon, he did not 
allow the flattery of his new 
admirers to interfere with the 
noiseless conduct of his life. 

He remained at his ecclesias- 
tical post in Edinburgh, and 
he leisurely set about his 
History of Charles K, which 
appeared in 1769 m three 
volumes. Subsequently he 
gave his attention, with less 
brilliant success, to the his- 
tones of America and of India. 

In his own age Robertson 
was held the equal of Hume 
and of Gibbon, each of whom, 
indeed, he excelled in the 
purely material parts of suc- 
cess. Industnous, serviceable^ 
and wholly unpretentious^ 

Robertson made no enemies 
even as histonographer for 
Scotland. His famous phrase 
about the duty of not going to 
see stage plays—** it is sacred 
on me, but not obligatory on others ” — exemplifies the prudence and candour of his 
mind. After a life of extreme contentment, Robertson died, where he had lived so 
long, in Edmbuigh, on the i ith of June 1793. 

To Edward Gibbon, who timidly deprecated comparison with Robertson 
and Hume, criticism is steadily awarding a place higher and higher above 
them. He is, indeed, one of the great writers of the century, one of those 
who exemplify in the finest way the signal merits of the age in which he 
flourished. The book by which he mainly survives, the vast Dedhu and Fall 
of the Roman Entire, began to appear in 1776, and was not completed until 
1788. It was at once discovered by all who were competent to judge, that 
here was a new thing introduced into the literature of the world. Mdzeray 
and Voltaire had written in French, Hume and Robertson in English, 

VOL z 
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historical vrorks which had diarming qualities of the rhetorical order, but 
which did not pass beyond the rudimentary stage of history, in which the 
hasty compilation of documents, without close investigation of their value, 
took the place of genuine and independent research. At length in Gibbon, 
after a life of forty years mostly spent in study and reflection, a writer was 
found who united “ all the broad spirit of comprehensive survey with the 
thorough and minute patience of a Benedictine.” After long debate. Gibbon 
fixed upon the greatest historical subject which the chronicle of the world 
supplied ; undaunted by its extreme obscurity and remoteness, he determined 

to persevere in investigating it, and 
to sacrifice all other interests and 
ambitions to its complete elucida- 
tion. The mysterious and elaborate 
story of the transition from the 
Pagan to the Christian world might 
well h<ive daunted any mind, but 
Gibbon kept his thoughts detached 
from all other ideas, concentrating 
his splendid intellect on this vast 
and solitary theme, until his patience 
and his force moved the mountain, 
and " the encyclopiedic history,” as 
Freeman calls it, the grandest of 
all historical designs,” took form and 
shape in six magnificent volumes. 

Some modern critics have found 
the attitude of Gibbon unsympa- 
thetic, his manner cold and super- 
ficial, his scepticism impervious to 
fhe passion of religious conviction. We may admit that these charges are 
well founded, and set them down to the credit of the age in which he lived, 
so averse to enthusiasm and ebullition. But to dwell too long on these 
defects is to miss a recognition of Gibbon’s unique importance. His style 
possesses an extraordinary pomp and richness ; ill adapted, perhaps, for the 
lighter parts of speech, it is unrivalled in the exercise of lofty and sustained 
heroic narrative. The language of Gibbon never flags; he walks for ever 
as to the clash of arms, under an imperial banner ; a military music animates 
his magnificent descnptions of battles, of sieges, of panoramic scenes of 
antique civilisation. He understood, as few historical writers have done, 
how much the reader’s enjoyment of a sustained narrative depends on the 
appeal to his visual sense. Perhaps he leaned on this strength of his style 
too much, and sacrificed the abstract to the concrete. But the book is so 
deeply grounded on personal accurate research, is the result of reflection at 
once so bold and so broad, with so extraordinary an intuition selects the 
correct aspect where several points of view were possible, that less than any 
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other history of the eighteenth century does the Decline and Fall tend to 
become obsolete, and of it is still said, what the most scientific of historians said 
only a generation ago, ** Whatever else is read. Gibbon must be read too/* 

Edward Gibbon (1737-1794) vras the eldest son of a country gentleman of good 
fiunily. He was bom at Putney on the 27th of Apnl 1737 ; of the seven children of 
his parents he was the only one who survived infancy, and his own health was so 
miserable that it was impossible to subject him to any regular course of education. 
He suffered greatly, and he afterwards attnbuted the preservation of his life to the 
devoted care of his aunt, Cathenne Porten. Shut 
out from the ordinary channels of learning. Gibbon 
read with an "indiscriminate appetite which subsided 
by degrees into the historic line.” At the age of 
fifteen a great and unexpected improvement took place 
in his health, and his nervous disorders vanished. 

He was immediately sent to Magdalen College, 

Oxford, where he passed fourteen months, " the most 
idle and unprofitable of my whole life. To the 
University of Oxford,” he says, "I acknowledge no 
obligation.” He became greatly attracted to theo- 
logical disquisition, and in 1753, in the bc^nning 
of his seventeenth year, he " fell by the noble hand ” 
of Bossuet, and was pnvately admitted into the 
Church of Rome. He could not return to Oxford, 
and his father instantly humed him over to Switzer- 
land, a here he was placed in the chaige of a Protestant Bdwasd Gibbon 

pastor at Lausanne. It took a whole year and a From tko 1796 EdUiom tfkit Wmda* 
half to convert him back to Calvinism, but at the 

close of 1754 "the articles of the Romish creed disappeared like a dream,” and he 
received the sacrament in the Protestant church. His intellectual progress at 
Lausanne was steady and brilliant ; Gibbon soon advanced beyond the speed and 
measure of his tutor, who wisely, he says, "left me to my genius.” Before he left 
Lausanne, in Apnl 1758, he had made a survey of the Latin classics, which 
was neither hasty nor superficial, and had laid the foundation of a study of Greek 
literature. In 1757 he met Susanne Curchod, the beauty of Lausanne, and spoke 
to her in "the voice of truth and passion”; but his father "would not hear of 
this strange alliance,” and Gibbon himself was destitute and therefore helpless. 
" After a painful struggle, I yielded to my fate ; I sighed as a lover, I obeyed as a 
son.” The lady became famous as Madame Nccker, and Gibbon never indulged 
again in any dream of matnmonial felicity. After five years of retired and happy 
mental training in Lausanne, during which time Gibbon lost for life all the insular 
prejudices of the race^ his father abruptly summoned him to England. His &ther 
wdcomed him " on terms of ea^ and equal politeness,” but he had married a second 
time ; his step-mother, however, proved a cultivated woman and a delightful friend. 
In 1761 Gibton published in French an an the Study of Literature^ which he 
had composed in Switzerland. He now appears to us in the incongruous capacity of 
the acting colonel of a militia regiment of grenadiers ; at first the exercises of the 
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fidd were interesting to one who already intended to be a military historian, but he 
was soon weaned and disgusted with the toil and the company. When the militia 
were disbanded in the last days of 1762, Gibbon did not coni^ his satisfaction. He 
lost no time in leaving England, and spent four months in Paris, before settling again in 
Lausanne, where hespent the remainder of 1 763 in preparing for a study of the antiquities 
of Italy. He then went south, and in his memorable words, ** It was at Rome, on the 
15th of October 1764, as 1 sat musing amid the rums of the Capitol, while the bare- 
footed friars were singing vespers in the Temple of Jupiter that the idea of wnting the 
Dechne and Fall of the city first started to my mind.” In the summer of 1765 he 



The Villa Diodati, near Lanaaime 


returned to England, eager to begin his colossal task, but the time and his own genius 
were not ripe for it He occupied himself on various schemes which came to nothing, 
until 1770, when his father died at Buriton, leaving an encumbered estate. Gibbon 
moved into I^don, where he lived very quietly, and now with astonishir^ concentra- 
tion of purpose set himself to the construction of his great history ; the first volume 
was finished in 1773 and published three years later. The author was unknown to the 
world, and even his acquaintances, like Horace Walpole, had ‘‘never suspected the 
extent of his talents.” Three laige editions were sold off in a few weeks, and Gibbon’s 
position was assured. He went over to Pans, and there was so much fSted that it 
was “quite a struggle to get him.” During these years (1774-80) Gibbon was in 
Parliament as MP. for Liskeard, and from 1779 1783 he held the lucrative 

appomtment of a Lord of Trade. When Lord North went out of office Gibbon 
found his income very sensibly reduced, and he determined to leave England. 
In September 1783 he joined his friend Deyverdun at Lausanne, in a house 
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overlooking the Lake of Geneva. Hercb for four years, immersed in work, ‘*one 
day glided hy another in tranquil uniformity.” On the night of the ayth of June 
1787 the colossal task was finished, and the last page written of the last volume 
of Ae Dtdifu and Fall. He took the MS. to England, and the three con* 
duding volumes of the book were published in kCay 1788. Gibbon rapidly returned 
to Lausanne, where in a little more than a year he was called upon to part from 
his companion and lifdong friend, the excellent Deyverdutu Gibbon began to 
lose pleasure in his beautiful house at Lausanne, and he determined **to fly from 
poor Deyverdun’s Siuule, which meets me at every turn.” He delayed, however, 
rductant to move, until the Revolution frightened him away in 1793, after an exile of 
ten years. He was now much a sufierer from the gout, and grown very inactive in 
body ; this perhaps predisposed him to a variety of disorders, of which dropsy was 
the most prominent Yet his final illness was a surprise to those about him, and it is 
said that but for his own singular neglect of his symptoms it needed by no means to 
have been fatal. He died in his lodgings in St James’s Street on the 16th of 
January 1794. His most intimate friend, Lord Sheffield, who had not been able to 
reach him in time to bid him farewell, undertook the anai^ement and publication of 
Gibbon’s papers, and continued during the remainder of his hfe, with equal judgment 
and piety, to protect the fame of the historian. Above all, he edited in 1796 the 
invaluable fragments of an autobiography which Gibbon had left. In middle life 
the historian became extremely corpulent, and ^^his mouth, mellifluous as Plato’s, was a 
round hole nearly in the centre of his visage.” He was the type of the elegant and 
philosophical hedonist of the eighteenth century, and ’^sometimes gave the prettiest 
little dinners in the world.” But we think of him mainly in his salon on the terrace at 
Lausanne, buried for hour after hour in his herculean labour of reconstructing the 
ancient world from the rums of its decay. 

From ”The Decune and Fall.” 

The eloquence of Claudian has celebrated, with lavish applause, the victory of Pollentia, 
one of the most glonous days in the life of his patron ; but his rductant and partial muse 
bestows more genuine praise on the character of the Gothic king. His name is indeed 
branded with the reproachful epithets of pirate and robber, to which the conquerors of 
every age are so justly entitled ; but the poet of StiHcho is compelled to acknowledge that 
Alanc possessed the invincible temper of mind, which rises supenor to every misfortune, 
and denves new resources from adversity. After the total defeat of his infentry, he escaped, 
or rather withdrew, from the Add of battle, with the greatest part of his cavalry entire and 
unbroken. Without wasting a moment to lament the irreparable loss of so many brave 
companions, he left his victorious enemy to bind in chains the captive images of a Gothic 
king ; and boldly resolved to break through the unguarded passes of the Apennines to 
spread desolation over the firuitfiil fiuse of Tuscany, and to conquer and die before the gates 
of Rome. The capital was saved by the active and incessant diligence of Stilicho : but he 
respected the despair of his enemy ; and, instead of committing the fete of the republic to 
the chance of another battle, he proposed to purchase the absence of the Barbarians. The 
spirit of Alaric would have rejected sudi terms, the permission of a retreat, and the offer 
of a pension, with contempt and indignation ; but he exercised a limited and precarious 
authority over the independent chieftains, who had raised him, for /tor service, above the 
rank of his equals ; they were still less disposed to follow an unsuccessful general, and 
many of them were tempted to consult their mterest by a private negotiation with the 
minister of Honorius. 
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Fkou Gibbon’s "Lbtrbs.'’ 

On the day, or nther the night, of the 37di of June 1787, between the home of eleven 
and twdve^ I wrote the last fines of the last page [of Ikt Dicbnt and FtJt\ in a smmneiv 
hoose in my garden [at Lansanne]i After laying down my pen, I todc several turns in a 
bercean, or covered walk of acacias, which commands'a piospect of the country, the lake 
and the mountams. The air was temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of the moon 
was reflected from the waters, and ali nature was' silent. 1 will not dissemble the first 
emodons of joy at the recovery of my freedom, and perhaps the establishment of my fame. 
But my pride was soon humbled, and a sober melancholy was spread over my mind by the 
idea that I had taken an everlasting iarewell of an old and agreeable companion, and that 
whatsoever might be the future &te of my history, the life of the historian must be short 
and precarious. 


History, fiction, poetry— these were the three departments in which the 
literature of the centre of the eighteenth century in England mainly excelled, 
so far as form was concerned, and of these we have now given a rapid survey. 
If we consider philosophy, we must revert again to Hum^ the leading 

utilitarian of the age, and as a 
critic of thought without a rival. 
It is difficult, however, to give to 
the philosophical writings of Hume 
more prominence in such an out* 
line as this than we give to those 
of Locke, although his merit as 
a writer on speculative subjects is 
never quite so negative as Locke’s. 
The limpid grace of his style is 
apparent even in a production so 
technical as the Tnatise of Human 
Nature. Still less must Hutcheson, 
Hartley, or Reid detain us, pro- 
minent as was the position taken 
by each of these in the develop- 
ment of philosophical speculation. 
Philosophy by this time had become 
detached from bettes kttra; it was now quite indifferent to those who 
practised it whether their sentences were harmonious or na Their sole 
anxiety was to express what they had to say with the maximum of distinct- 
ness. Philosophy, in fact, quitted literature and became a part of science. 
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It is not often that the lives of the philosophers offer many incidents of a picturesque 
value to the biographer. Nothing disturbed the quietude of Hutcheson, Hartley, and 
Reid. Fruds Hutcheson (1694-1746) was an Irish clergyman and schoolmaster, 
who was bom at Dramalig, County Down, on the 8th of August 1694, and kqit school 
in Irdand until 1724, when he came to reside permanently in Glasgow as Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in that University. His Inquiry into tke Originab of wr 
Ideas of Beauty and Virtue appeared anonymously in 1725; his great Systm pf 
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Mend PMesepkf posthumous (1755). David Hartley (1705-1757) was a 
Yoikshire physician, educated at Jesus College^ Cambridge^ whose ingenious tieatisa 
on vibrations in the brain was published in 
1749 as ObsetvaiuHS en Matt, Thomas 
Rdd (1710-1796) lived a hfe no less un- 
eventful; he was a minister of the Scotch 
Qiurch, who held successive livings in 
Aberdeenshire, and from 1751 to his death 
was Professor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versities of first Aberdeen and then Glasgow. 

Reid's most famous book, the Inquiry 
into Hu Human Mtnd, was published in 
1764. In this he attacked Hume, but with 
so kttle venom that he submitted the proof- 
sheets to that philosopher in order to 
be assured that he was not misrepresenting 
him. 

Nor was theology more amenable 
than philosophy to the charms of style. 

The one great man of religious intellect, 

|0SEPH Butler, was wholly devoid of 
literary cut losity, and austerely disdainful 
of the manner in which his thoughts were expressed. When his thought TUmko 
is direct, Butler's style is lucid and simple; but when, as is often the 
case, especially in the Analogy ^ he packs his sentences with labouring cons- 
plexities of argument, he becomes exceedingly clumsy and hard. Butler 
stood in complete isolation, as utterly distinct from his contemporaries as 
Milton had been from his. But if we descend to the commoner ground 
of theology, we scarcely meet with features more appropriate to our 
present inquuy. The controversy of Lowth with Warburton was lively, 
but it was not literature; the sceptics and the Unitarians did not con- 
duct their disquisitions with more elegance than the orthodox clergy; 
while Paley, whose Hone Paulina comes a little later than the close 
of our present period, seems to mark in its worst form the complete and 
fatal divorce of eighteenth-century theology from anything like passion 
or beauty of form. A complete aridity, or else a bombastic sentimentality, 
is the mark of the prose religious literature of the time. In the hands of 
Hurd or Hugh Blair we have come far, not merely from the gorgeous style 
of Fuller and Taylor, but from the academic grace of 'Dllotson and the noble 
fulness of Barrow. This decay of theological literature was even more 
strongly marked in France, where, after the death of Massillon, we meet with 
no other noticeable name until the nineteenth century opens. It was due, 
without doubt, to the suspicion of enthusiasm and highly strung religious 
feeling which was felt throughout Europe in the generations preceding the 
Revolution. 
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Jowidl Butler (i699-i75fX the youngest of the eight children of n 

substantial woollennlraper of Wantage^ was bom in a house called the Priory, to which 
his father had retired from business, on the i8th of May 169a. The fi^ly being 
Presbyterians, Butler was sent to a dissenting school at Gloucester, where he formed a 
lifelong friendship with Seeker, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. He was trained 
at this school, which was presently moved to Tewkesbury, with a view to his becoming 
a Nonconformist minister. At the age of nineteen he entered, incognito, into a theo- 
logico-metaphysical correspondence with the eminent Dr. Samuel Clarke. That divine 

perceived the greatness of mind 
of hib young and unknown 
correspondent, and later on, in 
17x6, published the letters of 
the latter anonymously. Butler 
became convinced about 171s 
that it was his duty to conform 
to the Established Church, and 
after some opposition his father 
gave way, permitting him in 
1715 to be entered as a com- 
moner of Oriel College, Oxford. 
It is not certain when he re- 
ceived ordination, but in De- 
cember 1718 he was a pnest, 
and, through the recommenda- 
tion of Clarke, was appointed 
preacher at the Rolls Court. 
He had formed friendships in 
the Talbot family, and in 1723 
the bishop of that name pre- 
sented him with the living of 
Houghton-le-Skeme in his dio- 
cese of Durham, and Butler’s 
friend. Seeker, who had also 
joined the Church of England, 
presently followed him to Houghton-le 4 Spring. It was Seeker (who had greater 
aplomb than Butler), who persuaded Bishop Talbot in 1725 to remove their friend 
to the far more amenable rectory of Stanhope; this enabled Butler to resign the 
preachership of the Rolls in 1726, on which occasion he published his Fifteen Sermons. 
These gave him at once a leading position among philosophic theologians. For seven 
years he now lived buried at Stanhope, gradually shaping his great work. The Anaiogy 
rf ReUgfon. It appeared to Seeker that his fri^ was contented with too extreme an 
obscurity, and when he himself was appointed chaplain to the king, his first thought was 
for the advancement of Bader; but on speaking to Queen Caroline, her discouraging 
reply was, ” I thought Mr. Butler had been dead.” When one of the Talbots was 
made Lord Chancdlor, however, he iqipointed Buder his chaplain in 1733, and this 
brought the recluse back to London and to Oxford. The queen now dimvered that 
he was alive, and in 1736 made him her derk of the closet ; but the following year she 
died. In 1738 Butler was made Vice-Dean of Rochester and Bishop of Bristol. By 
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thii time, namely in 1736, the Analogy had been published, and had gradually enfimed 
the attention of all thinking persons. The solidity and gravity of the aigument^ however, 
biled to provoke much of that controversy in which the eighteenth century was apt to 
delight ; the deists, in particular, were careful to leave Butler alone. In 1740 he was 
made Dean of St Paul’s, which office he held with Bristol, but resigned his connection 
with Stanhope and Rochester. His repairs at Bristol were so extensive, that th^ cost 
him annually a larger sum than the income of the See, but Butler used to say that the 
deanery of St Paul’s paid for them.” In 1747 he was offered the Primacy, but refused 
it, saying, probably in a fit of low spirits, that “it was too late for him to try to 
support a falling Church.” Nor was it without great difficulty that he was persuaded, 
in July 1750, to allow himself to be translated to Durham, where he did not indeed take 
full possession till a year later. He bought a mansion at Hampstead, which he made 
his residence whenever he had to visit Ixindon, in which “ most enchanting, gay, pretty, 
el^;ant house,” he dined with Seeker, now also a bishop, whenever it was possible to 
do so. Butler, however, had scarcely settled into his duties at Durham when his 
health gave way. Early in June 1 752 he was carried to Bath, already in a very alarming 
condition ; he was very much troubled by the heat, and the physicians immediately 
despaired of him. On the 16th of tlic month he died, and was buried, not at Durham, 
but in his old cathedral of Bristol. Although he was only sixty when he died, Butler 
had long borne the appearance of a very aged man. He was divinely placid and 
venerable; “hi** w'hite hair hung gracefully on his shoulders, and his whole figure was 
patriarchal.” He had an extraordinary gift for awakening and retaining affection, and 
Seeker was but the oldest and the most eminent of a chain of devoted fnends. In his 
younger days he used to gallop around his parish on a black pony, “always riding very 
fast” He was helpless in the hands of beggars, who would sometimes so cluster about 
him, as to force him to take shelter in his own rectory. Ldttle else is recorded of the 
habits of this conteinpUtive, innocent, and saintly man. 

From “The Analogy of Reugion.” 

If there are any persons who ne\er set themselves heartily and in earnest to be 
informed in religion ; if there are any who secretly wish it may not prove true, and are 
less attentive to evidence than to difficulties, and more to objections than to what is said 
in answer to them ; these persons will scarce be thought in a likely way of seeing the 
evidence of religion, though it were most certainly tiue and capable of being ever so folly 
proved. If any accustom themselves to consider this subject usually in the way of mirth 
and sport ; if they attend to forms and representations and inadequate manners of expre s * 
Sion, instead of the real things intended by them (for signs often can be no more than in- 
adequately expressive of the things signified), or if they substitute human errors in the 
room of divine truth ; why may not all or any oiF these things hinder some men from seeing 
that evidence which really is seen by others ; as a like turn of mind with respect to matters 
of common speculation and practice does, we find by experience, hinder them fiom 
attaining that knowledge and right understanding m matters of common speculation and 
practice, which more fair and attentive minds attain to ? And the effect will be the same^ 
whether their neglect of senously considenng the evidence of religion, and their indirect 
behaviour with regard to it, proceed from mere carelessness or from the grosser vices, or 
whether it be owing to this, that forms and figurative manners of expression as well as 
errors administer occasions of ridicule, when the things intended and the truth itself would 
not. Men may indulge a ludicrous turn so far as to lose all sense of conduct and prudence 
in worldly affairs, and even, as it seems, to impair their faculty of reason. And in general^ 
levity, carelessness, passion, and prejudice, do hinder us from being rightly informed with 
respect to common things ; and they may, in like manner, and perhaps in some further 
providential manner, with respect to moral and religious subjects, hinder evidence from 
being laid before us, and from being seen when it is. 
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ti milatn Warbufton (1698-1779) ms bom at Nemrk on the 34th of December 

169S. He was intended to 
follow his father’s profession 
and be clerk of his native 
town, but at the age of twenty- 
five he received holy orders 
from the Archbishop of York 
without having enjoyed any 
college training. He was 
conscious of his educational 
deficiencies, and for eighteen 
years he d.d hardly anything 
else but study. In 1741 he 
became acquainted with Pope, 
over wliose mind Warburton 
connived to exercise a curious 
ascendency. Pope introduced 
him to the wealthy Ralph 
Allen, of Prior Park, whose 
niece Warburton married in 
1745. He was now rapidly 
promoted; m 1757 he was 
made Dean of Bristol, and 
in 1759 Bishop of Gloucester. 
Warburton, a man of very high ability, was all his life a fighter ; controversy was the 
breath of his nostrils, and he conducted 
it with unscrupulous vehemence and 
rancour, but he was a warm and loyal 
friend. The death of his only son 
in 1776 paralysed the faculties of War- 
burton, who lingered in a melancholy 
condition until June 7, r 779. Richard 
Hurd (1720-1808), the disciple and 
ally of Warburton, was a man of similar 
character, no less arrogant, but with less 
capacity of kindly feeling. He was long 
Bishop of Worcester, and refused the 
Primacy. Dr. Hugh Blair (1718- 
1800), once among the most prominent, 
is now perhaps the most obsolete of 
English writers. He was the most 
celebrated pulpit orator of his time, and 
his lectures and sermons found tens of 
thousands of admirers. Bums came into amusing collision with the redoubtable vanity 
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of Blair when he was in Edinburgh in 1787. William Paley (1743-1805) possessed 

■ greater penetration of intellect 

than any of these; his ex- 
tremely quiet life was spent in 
passing from one incumbency 
to anotheri closing with the 
valuable rectory of Bishop- 
Wearmouth. His famous 
Pauiina appeared in 1 790. A 
graphic illustration in his best- 
known book, the Effidemes of 
ChnsHanity^ i792i caused him 
to be called “ Pigeon Paley,** 
an elegant sobriquet which he 
owed to the wit of King 
George III. His JNaiural 
Theology was published in 1 80a, 
and set the keystone on the 
structure of his fame. Paley 
died at Lincoln on the 25 th of 
May 1805, and was buried in 
Carlisle Cathedral. Hie “speci- 
ous sophist,’’ Soame Jenyns 

WilHam Palsy (1705-1787), unpleasantly re- 

AJttr ike Porirati by Geam Rommty , j u u i u ^ 

^ ^ membered by his clash of arms 

with Dr. Johnson, had been an earlier author of Evidences of the Christian Religjum^ 1774 - 


In his popular Inquiry into the Origin of 
£vH 1759, he “ventured far beyond his 
depth,” and Johnson’s treatment of it let 
loose the impertinence of the wits on poor 
Jenyns, who was a gracious, miscellaneous 
vmter, not without intelligence, and on the 
whole very harshly dealt with. 

In one department of letters this 
period was very rich. Whether they 
owed it or no to their familiarity with 
Parisian society and social modes, 
those strangely assorted friends, Gray 
and Horace Walpole, exceeded all 
their English contemporaries in the 
composition of charmingly pictur- 
esque familiar letters. Less spontane- 
ous, but of an extreme elegance and 
distinction, were the letters addressed 
by the fourth Earl of Chesterfield to 
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fUlMur his natural son, a correspondence long con^ered to be the final "protocol ” 
of good breeding in deportment Of a totally different character were the 
caustic political invectives issued in the form of correspondence, and under 
the pseudonym of Junius, between 1769 and 1772 ; but these were letters 
whidi gave no pleasure to the recipients, and the form of which precluded 
all reply. It is, perhaps, not fair to include Junius among the letter-writers, 
but the correspondence of Chesterfield, Walpole, and Gray will certainly bear 
comparison with the best in the same class which was produced in France 
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during the eighteenth century. Walpole, in particular, excels all the French 
in the peculiarly Gallic combination of wit, mundane observation, and 
picturesque, easy detail. 

Horace Walpole (i7*7“>797)» *ho died fourth Earl of Oiford, was the third 
son of Sir Robert Walpole of Houghton, the famous Prime Minister. He was bom 
in Arlington Street on the r4th of September 1717. He went to Eton in Apnl 1727, 
and sras a refined and fastidious schoolboy of a type not at that time familiar . Among 
his earliest fnends were the Montagus, Gray, and Richard West In March 1735 
Walpole passed to King’s Coll^ Cambridge. In 1737 his mother, Lady Wdpole, 
died, and he was appointed by his father to a post in the Custom House. He ex- 
dianged for or added to this other iqipointments, and, in short, after this time was never 
again a chaige to his family. He did not qmt Cambridge^ however, until 1739, he 
started with Gray on the foreign tour which has already been described in our account 
of that poet After Gray left him m May 1741 Horace Walpole fell ill of a quinsy 
at Reggio^ and srould have died but for the devotion of Joseph Spence, the antiquary 
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(1698-1768). When he had recovered he went on to Venice^ and then hy sea, and 
trough France, to England. During his absence he had been dected M.P. for 
Callington ; a few months later his father was defeated, and resigned, being created Earl 
of Orford. The whole fiimily retired to Houghton, but the great fallen statesman only 
survived until z 745 ; he left his son Horace a decent fortune and his famous house in 
Arlington Street In August 174^ Horace Walpole took an apartment within the 
precincts of Windsor Castle, and began to entertain there ; but it did not quite suit 
him, and, a year later, he bought "a little new farm, just out of Twickenham,’' from 
Mrs. Chenevix, the toy-woman. It was itself a toy, set in enamelled meadows, with 
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filigree hedges,” and its name was Strawberry Hill. He called it '*new,'’ but it was 
about fifty years old, and it simply served as the nucleus for a little Gothic castle. 
Walpole amused himself by wholly rebuildii^ it, and the last addition, the great 
north bedchamber,” was not finished until 177a This fantastic mansion was the joy 
and occupation of Walpole's whole life. In 1754 he was elected M.P. for Castle 
Risings and in 1757 for King’s Lynn, both Norfolk boroughs in the family interest, but 
he took little or no continuous part in politics. He had always dabbled in letters, and 
his correspondence remains to prove to us how admirably he had written in easy prose 
since childhood; but Horace Walpole’s authorship began with the trifliz^ satire^ 
A JJtUr frcm Xo 1757. In Ais same year he set up at Strawbeny Hill his 
celebrated printing press, his tffidna owhAuma: the first offspring of which was Gra/s 
Odes. In 1758 WaJpole printed his Rcyai and Noble Authors of England^ which was 
** marvellously in foshion,” to his great astonishment; and he collected his Fk^Hoe 
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Pirns in Verse and Prose. His more important work, Aneedoies of PeUnHng in 
England^ came from the Strawberry Press in 1762-63 ; his romance, The Castle of 
Otranto^ was published in 1764. He now gave his pen and his press a rest, and went 
in 1765 to Paris and Versailles, where he was presented to the French royal fiimily, of 
whom he has preserved a most entertaining account. Paris he thought “ the ugliest^ 
beastliest town in the universe,” although its society welcomed and caressed him. He 
met Madame du Deffand, whom he called at first **an old blind debauchee of wit,” 
but with whom he presently struck up what became a lifelong and devoted fnendship. 
After his return from this somewhat momentous 
visit to France, Walpole continued to produce 
publications, the most ambitious of which belong 
to the same weeks of the early spring of 1768, 
the paradoxical white-washing of Richard HI., 
called The Historic Doubts^ and the gnm tragedy 
of The Mysterious Mother. He was henceforth 
more and more occupied with the mundane duties 
of entertaining at Strawberry Hill, and of holding 
elaborate and witty correspondence with his 
friends. In 1779 histone house where 

he was bom in Arlington Street, and took one, 
after a tedious suit in Chancery, in Berkeley 
Square ; in 1780 he lost, at the age of eighty-four, 
his lively old friend, Madame du Deffand. Her 
place was in a measure taken by two delightful 
young women, Mary and Agnes Berry — ** my two 
Straw Bernes” — whom he prevailed upon, some 
years later, to come and live at Cliveden. In 
1792 Horace Walpole underwent what he called **the empty metamorphosis” of 
succeeding his nephew as Earl of Orford. He still continued to entertain the world ; 
when he was seventy-eight Queen Charlotte was his guest He died in Berkeley 
Square on the 2nd of March 1797, and was huned at Houghton. Horace Walpole 
was the ideal of a fettt maltre in manner; *'he alwa}s entered a room in a style of 
affected delicacy, chapeau bras between his hands knees bent and feet on tiptoe” 
He usually dressed in lavender, with partridge silk stockings and gold buckles, and 
with lace ruffles and frilL He was more interesting to his own generation as a virtuoso 
than in any other capacity ; to ours he is the tyixs of the eighteenth-century exquisite 
person of quality, and the most animated letter-wnter of an age which positively lives 
again in his admirably vivacious airrespondence. Horace Walpole is far from being 
the most lovable, or the most thoughtful, or the most pathetic, but he is easily the 
wittiest and most graphic of English letter-writers, and the sixty-years' chronicle of 
his familiar epistles forms his main and immortal work. 

Walpole’s Account of Lord Balmerino^s Execution. 

The scaffold was immediately new-strewed with sawdust, the block new-covered, the 
executioner new-dressed, and a new axe brought Then came old Balmenno, treading 
with the air of a general. As soon as he mounted the scaffold, he read the inscription on 
his coffin, as he did again afterwards : he then surveyed the spectators, who were in 
amazing number^ even upon masts upon ships in the river ; and pulling out his spectacles* 
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read a treasonable speech, which he delivered to the Sheriff, and sud, the young Pretender 
was so sweet a Prince, that flesh and blood could not resist following him ; and lying 
down to try the block, he said, If I had a thousand lives, 1 would lay them all down here 
in the same cause 1 ** He said if he had not taken the sacrament the day before, he 
would have knocked down Williamson, the Lieutenant of the Tower, for his ill-usa^ of 
him. He took the axe and felt it, and asked the headsman how many blows he had given 
Lord Kilmarnock ; and gave him three guineas. Two clergymen, who attended him, 
coming up, he said, “ No, gentlemen ; 1 believe you have already done me all the service 
you can.” Then he went to the comer of the scaffold, and called very loud for the warden 
to give him his periwig, which he took off, and put on a night-cap of Scotch plaid, and 
then pulled off his coat and waistcoat and lay down ; but being told he was on the wrong 
side, vaulted round, and immediately gave the sign by tossing up his arm, as if he were 
giving the signal for battle. He received three blows, but the first certainly took away all 
sensation. He was not a quarter of an hour on the scaffold ; Lord Kilmarnock above 
half a one. Balmenno certainly died with the intrepidity of a hero, but the insensibility 
of one toa As he walked from his pnson to execution, seeing every window and top of 
house filled with spectators, he cned out, ‘‘Look, look, how they are all piled up like 
rotten oranges 1” 

Philip Dormer StanhopCi fourth Earl of Chesterfield (1694-1773), was bom 
in London on the 22nd of September 1694. He was the son of the third Earl, and 

his mother. Lady Elizabeth 
Savile, was the daughter of 
the Marquis of Halifax, who 
wrote the admirable essays. 
The main part of the career 
of Chesterfield belongs to 
politics. He entered the House 
of Commons in 1715, and 
spoke there six weeks before 
he was of age, thus rendenng 
himself liable to a heavy fiine. 
This was the beginmng of 
a parliamentary career which 
lasted for forty years. In 
1 745-46 Chesterfield was Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
greatly distinguished himself 
by the breadth of his policy. 
He had succeeded to the 
earldom in 1726, and was 
now offered a dukedom, which 
he refused. Chesterfield in 
his retirement cultivated the 
art of manners in its most 
exquisite degree, and his last 
words — “ Give DayxoUes a 
chair”— show that he was 
polite to the final moment of 
his life. He died at Chester- 
field Houses South Audley Street, on the 24th of March 1773. During his lifetime^ 
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although a patron of lettersi Chesterfidd published nothing but two or three political 
tracts. But immediately after his death was issued by his widow Melusina von Scheu* 
lenbuigi a collection of the Letters which he had srritten to his natural son, the diild 
of a certain Madame du Bouchet; m this Philip Stanhope (1732-1768), whom he had 
made his heir. Chesterfield’s hopes and ambitions were concentred. The Letters had 
been written as a guide to the lad in principles, in deportment, and in sentiment 
Chesterfield knew that his son was weak and vague ; he had a passionate desire to 
strengthen and direct him in what he intended should be the business of his life^ 
‘‘N^tiation abroad, and Oratory in the House of Commons at home.” But the 
young Stanhope was not calculated to shine ” ; his whole course, culminating in his 
early death, was a cruel disillusion for his father. The Letters of 1774 enjoyed a 
prodigious success, and are still a kind of classic. The politeness of Chesterfield sras 
proverbial, but he contnved — probably through no fault of his own, but through the 
carelessness of a servant — ^to infuriate Johnson. Even by this witness, however, it is 
admitted that the manners of Chesterfield were exquisitely elegant 

From Chesterfield’s "Letters.” 

Good manners are to particular societies what good morals are to society in general,— 
their cement and their security And as laws are enacted to enforce good morals, or at 
least to prevent the ill effects of bad ones, so there are certain rules of civility, universally 
implied and received, to enfoice good manners and punish bad ones. And indeed there 
seems to me to be less difference both between the crimes and punishments than at first 
one would imagine. The immoral man, who invades another's property, is justly hanged 
for It ; and the ill-bred man, who by his ill-manners invades and disturbs Ae quiet and 
comforts of private life, is by common consent as justly banished soaety. Mutual 
complaisances, attentions, and sacnfices of little conveniences, are as natural an implied 
compact between civilised people as protection and obedience are between kings and 
subjects , whoever, in either case, violates that compact, justly forfeits all advantages 
ansing fiom iL For my own part, I really think that, next to the consciousness of domg 
a good action, that of doing a civil one is the most pleasing ; and the epithet which 1 
should covet the most, next to that of Aristides, would be that of well-bred. 

The senes of polemical letters which appeared in The Public Advertiser 
under the pseudonym of Junius produced a sensation which has never been 
paralleled in English political life and literature. The first of these epistles was 
printed on the 21st of January T769, the last precisely three years later. Junius 
attacked the Government of the Duke of Grafton, which included Mansfield, 
North, and Granby, and his mam pomt at first was their failure to support 
Wilkes, that champion of the democracy. The author of these letters remained 
throughout unknown, even to the publisher of the newspaper which printed 
them : although every effort was made to discover him, he was able to boast 
1 am the sole depositary of my secret, and it shall die with me.’' It was after 
these scandalous and brilliant diatribes had appeared at intervals for nearlya 
year, and when public curiosity was at its height, that Junius raised a perfect 
fury of sensation by attacking the King himself. Nobody now felt safe ; as 
Burke said, Kings, lords, and commons are but the sport of his fury.” It is 
generally admitted that the style of Junius was superior to his principles; he 
posed as a sort of Radical, but was in favour of taxing the colonies ; he did not 
disdain to retail private scandal, and his magnificent mvection often betrays 
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a callous indifference to veracity. On the other hand, of the patriotism of 
Junius there can be as little question as of his courage. His letter to the 

King displays the former no 
less than his terrible philippics 
against the Dukes of Be^ord 
and Grafton the latter. The 
correspondence of Junius 
ceased abruptly, but Wood- 
fall, the editor of TJu Public 
Advertiser, reprinted the let- 
ters in two volumes in 1772. 
Extraordinary exertions have 
been made, but made in vain, 
to discover the name and rank 
of Junius. Nearly forty per- 
sons have been from time 
to time suggested, including 
Lord George Sackville (1716- 
1785), Horne Tooke (1736- 
1812), and the second Earl 
Temple (171 1-1779). The 
greatest favourite of conjec- 
ture during the nineteenth 
century was Sir Philip t'rancis 
(1740-1818). But nothing is 
decided, nothing known; and, 
after a hundred and thirty 
years, we have advanced no further than Lord North had when he said 
**The great boar of the wood, this mighty Junius, has broken through the 
toils and foiled the hunters." 
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From the Letter of Junius to ihe King (December 19, 1769), 

Sir, — I t is the misfortune of your life, and originally the cause of every reproach and 
distress which has ever attended your government, that you should never have been 
acquainted with the language of truth till you heard it in the complaints of your people. 
It is not, however, too late to correct the error of your education. We are still inclined 
to make an indulgent allowance for the pernicious lessons you received in your youth, 
and to form the most sanguine hopes from the natural benevolence of your disposition. 
We are &r from thinking you capable of a direct deliberate purpose to inva^ those 
onginal rights of your subjects on which all the civil and political literties depend. Had 
it been possible for us to entertain a suspicion so dishonourable to your character, we 
should long since have adopted a style of remonstrance very distant from the humility of 
complaint The doctrine inculcated by our laws, "that the king can do no wrong," is 
admitted without reluctance. We separate the amiable good-natured prince from the 
folly and treachery of his servants, and the private virtues of the man from the vices of 
his government Were it not for this just distinction, 1 know not whether your majesty’s 
condition, or that of the English nation, would deserve most to be lamented. 1 would 
prepare your mind for a fovouraUe reception of truth, by removing every painful ofiensive 
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idea ot personal reproach. Your subjects, sir, wish for nothing but that, as thy are 
reasonable and affectionate enough to separate your person from your government, so 
ycu^ in your turn, would distinguish between the conduct which becomes the permanent 
dignity of a king, and that which serves only to promote the temporary interest and 
miserable ambition of a minister. 

You ascended the throne with a declared— and, I doubt not, a sincere— resolution of 
giving universal satisfaction to your subjects. You found them pleased with the novelty 
of a young prince, whose countenance promised even more than his words, and loyal to 
you not only from principle but passion. It was not a cold profession of allegiance to the 
first magistrate, but a partial, animated attachment to a favounte prince, the native of 
their country. They did not wait to examine your conduct, nor to be determined by 
experience, but gave you a generous credit for the future blessings of your reign, and paid 
you in advance the dearest tiibute of their affections. Such, sir, was once the disposition 
of a people who now surround your throne with n proaches and complaints. Do justice 
to yourself Banish from your mind those unworthy opinions with which some interested 
persons have laboured to possess you. Distrust the men who tell you that the English are 
naturally light and inconstant ; that they complain without a cause. Withdraw your 
confidence equally from all parties ; from ministers, favourites, and relations ; and let 
there be one moment in your life in which you have consulted your own understanding. 


The drama enjoyed some revival in the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century, when several practised writers for the boards went back to the 
tradition of Congreve and 
Farquhar, taking care to avoid 
the scandalous indecencies of 
the close of the Dryden peiiod. 

Of the comedies of these 
writers, of whom Colman and 
Cumberland were the most 
abundant, those of Goldsmith 
and of Sheridan were the 
best and the most literary, and 
these have permanently held 
the stage. 

Richard Brlnslqr Builer 
Sheridan (1751-1816) was the 
third of the children of Thomas 
Sheridan the actor (Johnson’s 
Sherry, naturally dull ”) and of 
his wife, Frances Chamberlaine 
(1724-1766), the novelist and 
playwright He was bom in 
Dublin on the 30th of October 
1751; he attended a school in 
Dublin from the age of seven 
till eight and a half, and then 
rejoined his parents in London. 

His brilliant mother was his first real instructor, and pronounced him “an impenetrable 
dunce”; in 1762 he was sent with his elder brother to Harrow. Here their parents 
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left the boys when, becoming bankrupt, they had to retire to France; when th^ 
reached Blois Mrs. Sheridan died, too early to have divined her Richard’s talent At 
Harrow the latter failed to distinguish himself. Soon after leaving school Sheridan 
doped to Dunkirk with a supposed heiress and very beautiful singer. Miss Elizabeth 
Linley, to whom he was clandestinely married at Calais. The couple returned to 
England, and poverty obliged them to separate; but a tremendous duel in which 

Sheridan was engaged made so 

^ great a stir that the secret was 

f ^ ^ discovered. In April 1773 the 

I r J IJ I couple were publicly married 

V j J- 5 young Mra Shendan is 

understood to have been the 
^ ^ model for Lydia Languish. In 

the winter of 1774 they settled 
^ ^ costly house in Orchard 

' Street, and Sheridan began to 
be a successful dramatist Tk 
/Rivals, St. Patrick's Pay, and 
T Duenna were all first per- 

. • . ✓ V ✓ formed in 1775 The Tnp to 

^ 4/ /r/ Searborouih and The School 

^ Theatre Royal in Drury LAXE Scandal in 1777, and The 

V — J Critic in 1779. With this ad* 

— ^ mirable fane, and at the age 

of only twenty-eight, Sheridan 
J praciically closed his career as 

I a man of letters. Next year lie 

entered Parliament as member 
for Stafford, and threw him- 
self warmly into the troubled 
^ ^ political life of those days, 

( J when the American War was 

XhIJ, ^ passing to its inevitable con- 

a?^ 

CyUeAMieC^/Ormjilw^ career, and even his experi- 

L o H D OK ^ ences as manager of Drury 

Mdcclxxxi buJt >n * 79 * “d reopened 

Tibw rf FW BOta rf SbMlIII^ -cun." “ ""JT'" ‘'T™' 

scarcely belong to the history of 

literature, nor does the celebrated part he took in the impeachment of Warren Hastings 

in 1787-8A Mrs. Sheridan having died in 1792, Sheridan mamed a foolish girl in her 

teens, Miss Esther Ogle, daughter of the Dean of Winchester, with a small fortune. 

Sheridan’s prospects darkened as he advanced in years, although he enjoyed bursts of 

brilliant prosperity. In 1809 the destruction of Drury Lane by fire was a terrible blow 

to him. The cl^ of his life was made wretched by desperate financial subterfuges, 

and by the results of “ oceans of port wine.” He die^ overwhelmed with debts, in his 

London house on the 7th of July i8i6. and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
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From **The School for Scamdau” 

SmeTm That attack, now, on you the other day^— 

Sir Fntjul Plagiary, What? Where? 

Danyfr, Ay 1 you mean in a paper of Thunday ; it was completdy ill-natured 10 
be sure. 

Sir F, Oh I so much the better ; ha, ha, ha I I wouldn’t have it otherwise. Well, and 
pray now — not that it signifies — what might the gentleman say ? 

Snaer, Why, he roundly asserts that you have not the slightest invention or original 
genius whatever, though you are the greatest traducer of all other authors living. 

.S/r Fm Ha, ha, ha I very good I 

Sneer* That as to comedy, you have not one idea of your own, he believes, even in 
your commonplace-book, where stray jokes and pilfered witticisms are kept with as much 
method as the ledger of the Lost and Stolen Office. 

Sir F* Ha, ha, ha I very pleasant. 

Sneer, Nay, that you are so unlucky as not to have the skill even to sUai with taste ; 
but that you glean from the refuse of obscure volumes, where more judicious plagiansts 
have been before you ; so that the body of your work is a composition of dregs and 
sediments, like a bad tavern’s worst wine. 

Str F, Ha, ha 1 

Sneer. In your more serious efforts, he says, your bombast would be less intoler- 
able if the thoughts were ever suited to the expressions ; but the homeliness of the 
sentiment stares through the fantastic incumbrance of its fine language, like a down in 
one of the new uniforms. 

SirF. lla, hal 

Sneer, That your occasional tropes and flowers suit the general coarseness of your 
style, as tambour spngs would a ground of linsey-woolsey ; while your imitations of 
Shakspearc resemble the mimicry of Falstaff’s page, and are about as near the standard 
of the original. 

SirF, Ha» 

Sneer, In short, that even the finest passages you steal are of no service to you; 
for the poverty of your own language prevents their assimilating, so that they lie on 
the surface like lumps of marl on a barren moor, encumbering what it is not in their 
power to fertilise. 

Sir F, [After great agitation^ Now, another person would be vexed at this. 

i^mer. Oh 1 but I wouldn’t have told you, only to divert you. 

Sir F. I know it. I am diverted — ha, ha, ha 1 not the least invention I ha, ha, ha I— 
very good, very good ! 

Sneer, Yes ; no genius ! ha, ha, ha I 

Dangle, A severe rogue, ha, ha, ha I— but you are quite right, Sir Fretful, never to 
read such nonsense. 

Str F, To be sure ; for if theie is anything to one’s praise, it is a foolish vanity to be 
gratified at it ; and if it is abuse, why, one is always sure to hear of it from some 
^mned good-natured fnend or other * 

Richard Cumberland ( 1 732-1811), whose sensitiveness to criticism was ridiculed 
in the person of Sir Fretful Plagiary, was the versatile author of between fifty and sixty 
plays. He was bom on the 19th of February 1732 under the roof of his maternal 
grandfather, the famous Dr. Bentley, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. His 
father was Dr. Denison Cumberland, Bishop of Kilmore ; his mother Joanna Bentley, 
the ” Phoebe ” of Byron’s celebrated pastoral. Perhaps the most successful of Cumber- 
land’s plays was The West Indian^ 1771- He was connected for many years with the 
Board of Trade, of which he rose to be Secrctaiy. He died at Tunbridge Well% 
May 7, 18x1, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. Georgy Colman the Elder 
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(1733-1794)^ was the author of thirfy'five 


Richird 
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we are examining, were not published 
ticular, is a pathetic instance of a 
man full of appreciation of natural 
beauty, prevented by the tradition of 
his time from expressing it ; sensible 
of the charm of the visible world, 
yet tongue-tied and bound by sterile 
habits of repression. After the seal 
of a hundred jears had been set on 
the eyes and mouths of men, it was 
not suddenly or without a struggle 
that they could welcome and respond 
to a revived consciousness of the 
loveliness of wild scenery. 

The extravagances of the formal land- 
scape-gardeners awakened a protest from 
Sir Uwedale Price (1747-1829), who 
had inherited a large fortune in 1761, 
and set himself to lay out his estate at 
Foxley in Herefordshire. He put forth 
the views which had actuated him in the 
fiunous Essay on the Pictwresgue, which 
Btst appeared in 1794. He was in favour 


jneces, almost entirely comic ; of these The 
Jealous Wi/etii^itaBATheCbrndesOne 
Masriagt, 1766, had great merit His 
son, Geoig^e Colman the Younger 
(1762-1836), was a highly successful 
sniter of farces, squibs^ and musical 
comedies, of which Inkle and Yarieo 
eras long the popular type. 

We have spoken of the dawn 
of a revived romanticism in poetry. 
The signs of it were not less ob\'i- 
ous in the prose of this period. 
Gray, with his fervent love of 
mountain scenery and recognition 
of the true sublime, is at the head 
of the naturalists. But great praise 
is due to the topographical writers 
who more and more drew attention 
.to the forms of natural landscape. 
The observations of Gilpin, Usedale 
Price, and Gilbert Wliite, although 
made towards the close of the period 
until much later. Gilpin, in par- 
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of letting nature have her way, and of 
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refraining from all improvement^ of scenery. He lived to see himself congratu- 
lated by Sir Walter Scott on having “converted the age” to his opinions. Uvedale 
Frice was also a translator and commentator of Pausanias, and the very type of an 
elegant country gentleman of the old school William Gilpin (1724-1804) was 
a Cumberland clergyman engaged in teaching. He was in the habit of taking 
extended summer tours, and of noting what he saw with pen and pencil He wrote 
as an enthusiast, and was one of the pioneers of picturesque descriptive writing. 
His volumes on the Mountains and ZaJtes of Cumberland and IVestmore/and (ijSg) 
undoubtedly prepared the way 
for the romantic school of 
poets. The publications of 
Gilpin were extremely numerous 
and varied in theme, but only 
those dedicated to picturesque 
travel could be said to survive 
him. 

Gilbert White (1720- 
1793), the scion of a respectable 
clencal family, was the son of 
John White and his wife Anne 
Holt, and was born on the 18th 
of July 1720, at Sclbome in 
Hants, of which parish his 
grandfather, Gilliert White, was 
vicar. He was educated under 
the poet, Thomas Warton the 
elder, at llasingstoke, and in 
1739 proceeded to Oriel Col- 
lie, Oxford, where he took his 
decree m 1743, and in 1744 
was elected a Fellow. In 1747 
White was admitted into holy 
orders by Bishop Seeker. He 
became curate to his uncle 
Charles White at Swarraton, 
and in 1751 to his grandfather’s successor at Selbome itself. Gilbert \Vhite did 
not, however, finally settle in the village which he has made so illustrious until 
1755. ^ plurality of sinecure college-livings were offered to him; he aceepted 

only one, the vicarage of Moreton-Pinkney in Northamptonshire, which he held 
from 1757 to his death. As soon as he had made his home at Selbome, he bq;an 
to study its natural history, and to correspond with some of the most eminent scientists 
of the day, particularly with Banks, Daines Barnngton, and Pennant; he greatly 
helped the last-mentioned in the composition of his once-famous British Zoology^ 
although Pennant had not the grace to make any public acknowledgment of his debt 
Barrington also used copious data supplied to him by Gilbert Whiter but always with 
adequate recognition. It was Barrington who, in 1770, first suggested to AVhite that 
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he should **dnw up an account of the animals of the neighbourhood*’ of Selbomei 
But progress was slow. In 1774 White is sdll collecting in journals the materials for 

an afiMus histonahnaturoKs ; 

in 1780 he is arranging his 
notes; early in 1788 he is 
transcribing for the press. 
The celebrated work» so long 
preparing, was given at length 
to the public in 1789, as 
The Natural Hisioty ami 
Antiquities of Selbome^ and 
took its place at once as 
the most popular book of its 
class in English. White was 
View of Selbonie Clmfch now an elderly man, and 

the completion of his lifelong 
labour seems to have left him without any object for his energy. His kind, hospitable, 
and charitable career came to a noiseless end at Selbome on the 26th of June 1793. 
He would never sit for his portrait, but we are told that he was a little, spare man, 
of a remarkably upright carriage. 

From *'The Natural History or Selborne.” 

The evening proceedings and manoeuvres of the rooks are curious and amusing in the 
autumn. Just before dusk they return in long strings from the foraging of the day, and 


View of fhe Plestor, Iran the * Natual History of Selbonie^'* 1789 

rendezvous by thousands over Selboree down, where they wheel round in the air and spoil 
and dive in a jdaylul manner, all the while exerting their voices, and making aloud cawing, 
whidu being blended and softened by the distance that we at the village are below them, 
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becomei a conftised noise or chiding ; or rather a pleasing murmuri rtry engaging to the 
imagination, and not unlike the cry of a pack of hounds in hollow, echoing woods^ or the 
rushing of the wind in tall trees, or the tumblmg of the tide upon a pebbly diore. When 
this ceremony is over, with the last gleam of day, they retire for the night to the deep 
beechen woods of Tisted and Ropley. We remember a little girl who, as she was going to 
bed, used to remark on such an occurrence, in the true spirit of physico-theology, thatthe 
roolu were saying their prayers ; and yet this child was much too young to be aware that 
the Scriptures have said of the Deity — ^that ** He feedeth the ravens who call upon Him.” 


Whits Owls. 

We have had ever since I can remember, a pair of white owls that constantly b reed 
under the eaves of this church. As 1 have paid good attention to the manner of life of 


X. 
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these birds during their season of breeding, which lasts the summer through, the following 
remarks may not perhaps be unacceptable : — ^About an hour before sunset (for then the 
mice begin to run) they sally forth in quest of prey, and hunt all round the hedges of 
meadows and small enclosures for them, which seem to be their only food. In this 
irregular country we can stand on an eminence and see them beat the fields over like a 
setting-dpg, and often drop in the grass or corn. 1 have minuted these birds with my 
watch for an hour together, and have found that they return to their nest, the one or other 
of them, about once in five minutes ; reflecting at the same time on the adroitness that 
every animal is possessed of as far as regards the well-being of itself and oflspring. But 
a piece of addxres, which they show when they return loaded, should not, 1 think, be 
passed over in silence. — As they take their prey with their claws, so they carry it in their 
claws to their nest ; but, as the feet are necessary in their ascent under the tiles, they 
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constantly perch first on the roof of the chancel, and shift the mouse from their daws to 
their bill, that their feet may be at liberty to take hold of the plate on the wall as they are 
rising under the eavea 

White owls seem not (but in this I am not positive) to hoot at all ; all that clamorous 
hooting appears to me to come from the wood kinds. The white owl does, indeed, snore- 
and hiss in a tremendous manner ; and these menaces well answer the intention of in- 
timidating ; for I have known a whole village up in arms on such an occasion, imagining 
the churchyard to be full of goblins and spectres. White owls also often scream hori ibly as 
they fly along ; from this screaming probably arose the common people’s imaginary species 
of screech-owl, which they superstitiously think attends the windows of dying persons. 
The plumage of the remiges of the wings of every species of owl that I have yet examined 
is remarkably soft and pliant Perhaps it may be necessary that the wings of these birds 
should not make much rtsistance or rushing, that they may be enabled to steal through 
the air unheard upon a nimble and watchful quarry. 

While I am talking of owls, it may not be improper to mention what I was told by a 
gentleman of the county of Wilts. As they were gnibbing a vast hollow pollard-ash that 
had been the mansion of owls for centuries, he discovered at the bottom a mass of matter 
that at first he could not account for. After some examination he found that it was a con- 
geries of the bones of mice (and perhaps of birds and bats) that had been heaping together 
for ages, being cast up m pellets out of the crops of many generations of inhabitants. For 
owls cast up the bones, fur, and feathers of what they devour, after the manner of hawks. 
He believes, he told me^ that there were bushels of this kind of substance 

The art-cnticism of the eighteenth century, which was in the main both 
pedantic and empirical, culminated m England in the Discourses of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, m which a very great painter tr.inslatcd into the old 
professional formulas genuine impressions of beauty and a bioad prattic.il 
experience of aesthetics. Before his time persons who might or might not 
have ever seen a picture painted theorised about the principles of art in a 
vacuum ; Reynolds w^is a superb painter first, and then a lecturer on the 
technique of the profession he practised. As a ^\rlter he has been accused 
of lacking animation and lucidity, and this is partly or occasionally true. 
But he has the ease of a man who knows what he is talking about, and a 
suavity and fulness characteristic of his charming social presence. His 
Discourses^ which were listened to by all that w.is promising in the younger 
generation of painters and sculptors from Flaxman to Turner, exercised 
an immense influence on taste, and may still be read with instruction and 
pleasure. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792) was the son of a clergyman and schoolmaster 
at Plympton East, in South I 3 evon, where he was bom on the i6th of July 1723. He 
was educated at his father’s grammar-school, with a view to his becoming a doctor, but 
his bias towards design was irresistible. In 1741 he was placed under Hudson, the 
portrait painter, with whom he worked for two years. In 1744 Reynolds started, first 
in London, then in Plymouth, painting cheap portraits for a livelihood. At the close 
of 1749 he sailed for Italy, where he remain^ until 1752, when he settled in London 
for the remainder of his life. Of the magnificent career of Reynolds as an artist this is 
not the place to speak. His intellectual life was greatly stimulated by his friendship 
with Johnson, which dated from about 1 754 ; ten years later the lexicographer wrote to 
the painter, *'If I should lose you, I should lose almost the only man whom I call 
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a friend ; ” this delightful companionship lasted unbroken till the death of Johnson. It 
was probably through Johnson that Reynolds gradually became intimate with Burke^ 
Garrick, GoMsmith, and Percy. In their amiimny he grew accustomed to intellectual 
exercises and to a witty turn of language such as no other artists of that day were 
profident in or comprehended. 

When, in December 1768, the 
Royal Academy was founded, 

Reynolds was elected the first 
president by a unanimous vote, 
not merely because of his sup- 
remacy as a painter, but be- 
cause his elegant delivery and 
urbane ease of manners re- 
commended him as a ixsrfcct 
representative of his order. 

Me delivered his first lecture 
to the students on the and of 
January 1769, and rejieated 
them annually. Each was 
anonymously published in 
quarto form, immediately afler 
its deliver}', and in 1778 the 
first seven neie reprinted in 
an octavo \olume. Their suc- 
cessors weie biennhl, and ere 
not n-pnnted until after the 
death of the great J'resident. 

As we now jxisscss them, the 
Discourses are fifteen in num- Joshua Reynolds 

lx:r. Reynolds died in his Afur a Portrait Sy himxlf 

liouse in lo^Mcester Fields, after 

a painfully depressing illness on the 23rd of February 1792, and was buried in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 



From “The Tenth Discourse” (December 11, 1780). 

Sculpture is an art of much more simplicity and uniformity than painting ; it cannot 
with propiiety, and the best effect, be applied to many subjects The object of its pursuit 
may be comprised in two words. Form and Character ; and those qualities are presented 
to us but in one manner, or in one style only ; whereas the powers of Painting, as they are 
more various and extensive, so they are exhibited in a great vancty of manners. The 
Roman, Lombard, Florentine, Venetian, and Flemish Schools, all pursue the same end by 
different means. But SculpturOj having but one style, can only to one style of Painting 
have any relation ; and to this, which is indeed the highest and most dignified that 
Painting can boast, it has a relation so close, that it may be said to be almost the same 
ait operating upon different materials. The sc^ptors of the last age, fiom not attending 
sufficiently to this discnmination of the different styles of painting, have been led into 
many errors. Though they well knew that they were allowed to imitate, or take ideas for 
the improvement of their own art from the grand style of paintmg, they were not permitted 
:2 borrow in the same manner fiom the ornamental When they endeavour to copy the 
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picturesqne efiecti, oontruts, or petty excellencies of whatever kind, which not improperly 
find a place in the inferior blanches of painting, they doubtless imagine themselves im* 
proving and extending the boundaries of their art by this imitation ; but they are in 
reality violating its essential characters, by giving a different direction to its operations, 
and proposing to themselves either what is unattainable, or at best a meaner object of 
pursuit. The grave and austere character of sculpture requires the utmost degree of 
formality in composition ; picturesque contrasts have here no place ; everything is care- 
fully weighed and measur^ one side making almost an exact equipoise to the other : 
a dild is not a proper balance to a fiill-giown figure^ nor is a figure sitting or stooping a 
companion to an upnght figure. 

The central portion of the eighteenth century marks a progress in the 
democratisation of literature. The love of books and the habit of reading 
spread rapidly and widely through all parts of the country and all ranks of 
society. The world of letters was no longer, as it had been in the age of 
Anne, a small circle of sub-aristocratic bourgeois who wrote for one another 
and for the polite toilets of London. The capital was no longer remarkable 
for the importance of its literary representatives ; the life of letters was in the 
provinces, was almost cosmopolitan. English literature now, for the first 
time, became European, and in order to obtain that distinction, it was forced 
more and more to cast aside its original characteristics and to relinquish its 
insularity. That it did so with effect is proved by the very interesting fact 
that, while up to this date we have seen England either solitary or affected by 
Italy or France without the knowledge of those powers, we find it now 
suddenly producing the most powerfully mdiating literature in Europe, and 
forming the taste of Germany, France, and the world. The final actor m the 
work of fusing the Saxon and the Latin literatures in one general style was 
Rousseau, who combined, as Mme. de Stael noted, the taste and habits of 
France with the ideas and sentiments of the North. 

The freedom and rough simplicity of English life, its energy, its cultiva- 
tion of truth and sincerity — qualities, no doubt, viewed by tlie Continental 
Anglomaniacs under too rosy a light, but still, in outline, recognisably 
national — these were what fascinated, in their different ways, Voltaire, 
Provost, Diderot, and above all Rousseau. Conducted by these enthusiasts, 
the literature of barbarous England was received with open arms in all the 
academies and salons of Europe, and a new literature was everywhere 
stimulated into existence by the rivalry of such Englishmen as Young, 
Richardson, and Hume. On the other hand, it is impossible to overlook the 
influence of Montesquieu on such English minds as those of Gray, Gibbon, 
and Adam Ferguson; and the Scotch writers, in particular, consciously 
gallicised their style, in the pursuit of that elegant plausibility which they 
found so charming in French models. These reverberations of taste aided 
one another, and increased the facility with which English and Continental 
readers acquainted themselves mutually with the rival literature. But this 
marks a condition of things hitherto unparalleled, and we may roughly give 
the year 1750 as the date at which the wall which had from the earliest times 
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surrounded and concealed our intellectual prodncts, began to crumble down 
and expose us to the half-admiring, half-scornful gaze of Europe. 

This communion with exotic forms of intelligence, and the renewed 
S3rmpathy for antique and romantic forms of thought and expression, tended, 
no doubt; to prepare our literature for the revolution which was coming. 
But even so late as 1780 there were few signs of change. Individual men of 
genius forced the language to say, for them and through them, things which 
had not been said before, but the pedagogic shackles were practically un- 
loosened. It was in the insidious forms of “sensibility,’' as it was odled, 
the new species of tender and self-satisfying pity, that the rigid rules of life 
were being most directly broken. This warm stream of sentiment, amounting 
at times to something like enthusiasm, tended to melt the homy or stony 
crust which the recognised conditions of thought had spread over every kind 
of literature. Grace, eloquence intellectual curiosity, dignity — all these were 
still possible under the hard iormular regime; but tlie more spiritual move- 
ments of the mind — lyrical passion, daring speculation, real sublimity, 
splendid caprice — were quite impossible within a space so cramped, and 
were, as a matter of fact, scarcely attempted. 

When we consider, then, how unfavourable the conditions were in which 
literature was confined during the central years of the eighteenth century, we 
may marvel, not at the poverty, but at the richness of the actual product. If 
the creation of the novel was the greatest triumph of the age, it was not its 
only one. These years brought forth a number of men whose intellectual 
vitality was so commanding, that it negatived the sterile qualities of the soil 
from which they sprang. If Butler, Gibbon, Johnson, and Gray had been 
born in an age which aided instead of retarding the flow of their ideas, their 
periods might have been fuller, their ornament more splendid. But so intense 
was their individuality, so definite their sense of what their gift was to the age, 
that they overcame their disabilities, and produced work which we, regarding 
it with deep sympathy and respect, cannot conceive being cast in a form 
more pertinent or more characteristic. And it is a sentimental error to 
suppose that the winds of God blow only through the green tree; it is some- 
times the dry tree which is peculiarly favourable to their passage. 


END or vounu m 














